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THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA. 


FTER a prolonged period of intransigence and of campaigning 
against “ Anglo-American Imperialism,’ the sudden -and 

ed reasonableness of Russia which made the signature 

of the peace treaties with Italy and South-East Europe last autumn 
possible led many to hope that a similar development womnld take place 
ovet the German and Austrian treaties at Moscow. Unfortunately these 
hopes were not realised. It now seems probable that the reasonableness 
of last autumn was not unconnected with the relative worsening of 
Russia’s economic position after the disastrous drought of last summer. 
For it was clear then that she was in no position to give economic aid 


to her Balkan friends and South Slav allies. M. Stalin at this time was ` 


even heard to say in a Press interview that Russia was interested in the 
prospect of an American loan. Since the New Year, however, there has 
been a change. The Russian diplomatic line has hardened towards 
the West, and renewed intransigence over German reparations, the 
Four Power Pact and the Anglo-Russian Alliance is the order of the 
day. I think the cause of this change is not far to seek. It is almost 
certainly connected with the economic crisis in this country and the 
possibility of a major slump in the U.S.A. 

It is essential to realise that Russian foreign policy, though un- 
changing in its long-term objective and basically the same now as it 
was in Tzarist times, is capable of considerable short-term fluctuation. 
It has changed ‘very little fundamentally, and we must regretfully 
realise that the spirit of U.N.O. has not penetrated to Moscow, because 
Russia’s ways of thinking and her consequent diplomacy are old- 
fashioned and belong to the last century. In the past St. Petersburg 
diplomacy would switch its pressure and interest in the Far East to the 
Afghan frontier, and from there to the Balkans and the Straits, as the 
tactical situation seemed to dictate. There is, however, this difference, 
tbtt to-day Russian diplomacy is based not only on Russian State 
interests, as the old diplomacy was, but also on the ideology which was 
born with the October Revolution and which is used to reinforce State 
interests. The rulers of Russia do not believe in the stability of the 


Western world. They believe in a Marxian version of Spengler’s ` 


Untergang des Abendlandes. Moreover, this is nothing new, as the 
following quotation shows: “I believe that Russia has a civilising 
mission such as no other people in the world, not only in Asia, but also 
in Europe. We Russians bear upon our shoulders the New Age. We 
come to relieve the tired men.” These words were not used by a 
Russian Communist, but by Count Muravieff, Nicolas II’s Foreign 
Minister in 1903. 

As often before in their history the Russians have adopted an idea 
from Western Europe but have worked it up to something peculiarly 
their own. Being a virile, emotional and highly intelligent people, they 
have taken the dry economic theories of Karl Marx and have trans- 
formed them into a religion which contains the creed that the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from economic penury and social disorder is only 
_ Vor. cream r 
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possible by the direct action of the masses working outside parlia- 
mentary institutions and through committees and councils of industrial 
workers and agricultural producers. The Russians genuinely do not 
believe in political action through parliament to secure economic ends 
_ such as State control‘over banks, mines and railways. When I talked 
with them:in Russia in 1945 on what the Labour Government was 
doing, they looked pityingly on me and asked if T really thought these 
ends could be attained through parliamentary action as long as any 
private capital was allowed to exist. The Russians, of course, are right 
according to their experiences. For in Russia no reforms have ever 
come except by the decrees of emperors from above or by revoltsileading, 
to revolution from below. In the former way the serfs were emancipated 
in 1861 ; in the latter way the Cossacks and the Poles were ejected from 
Moscow in 1621, and the Soviet Republic established in 1917. The 
Russians know ne other way. They have inherited their traditions of 
government not from Rome and the West, but from Byzantine Greece 
and the East. They are neither Western nor are they Asiatic. They are 
Slavo-Byzantine, and no one can quite understand their methods and 
ideas unless he has read a little Byzantine history. 

It is not easy, therefore, for us to realise that Russian thought and 
culture, originally Christian like ours, is based on Greek and not on 
Roman Christianity. Roman law, discipline and respect of civic liberty, 
was never part of Russia’s cultural heritage. Politically, too, she has 
inherited much of her tradition from that Greek empire of the East, 
and not the least, that method of direct action which, with the aid of 
the garrisons and mobs of Constantinople, used to dethrone emperors 
who were not satisfactory and keep them in power when they were. 
This Slavo-Byzantine tradition is not one that believes in social 

.improvements and economic solutions which are thrashed out in dis- 
cussion and debate. The initiative always rests with supreme authority. 
From this also seems to come the Russian inability to.compromise and 
the urge to seek perfect solutions. A musical commentator on one of 
Tschaikovsky’s most moving symphonies once tried to illustrate the 
music of that Russian genius by saying that he, like his countrymen, 
sought‘ not only what was unattainable but what he knew to be 
unattainable. 

Assuming this background, therefore, and assuming that the Marxian 
economic theories have been built up by modern Russians, true to their 
emotional nature, into a form of secular religion, is it strange that they 
should base their diplomacy on any signs they may see that Western 
parliamentarism and social institutions are breaking down? Is it’ 
unnatural that they should think that the coal crisis in Britain heralds 
the downfall of the Labour Government, our withdrawal from India 
the end of the Commonwealth and the British way of life, and that a 
break on Wall Street is the first swallow in the summer that brings 
with it a great crisis in American capitalism ? And the corollary of all 
that is that Russian diplomacy in Moscow in April 1947 was naturally 
tougher than it was in Paris in the autumn of 1946, when these 
developments had not yet begun. 

It is, of course, disturbing that an ally with whom we have fought 
side by side against a terrible danger should now be basing his diplo- 
macy on Machiavellian ideas and assuming that a weakness of his 

, former allies is to his advantage. But one has to realise this great 

cultural and ideological gulf between Eastern and Western Europe. 

Even Karl Marx somewhere in his collected works hints at the trouble 
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which European Socialists were likely to experience in dealing with 
Russians, through their peculiar interpretation of economic theories. 
He was, of course, dealing with a difficulty caused in the First Inter- 
national by the Russian Anarchist Bakunin. Moreover, the Westera 
world has an even harder task to-day in dealing with Russia, because 
during the reign of the Romanov dynasty, at least since Peter the 
Great’s'time, the Russian Court and nobility were more in touch with 
the Western world than the rulers òf the Kremlin are to-day. In fact, 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries French or German 
influence alternately swayed the Court of St. Petersburg, and indeed it 
‘can be said that Russia in those days was ruled by people who were 
more’ in touch with Western ideas than they were with their own people. 
But the fact must be recognised to-day that since the October Revolu- 
tion Russia has a government, oligarchical and authoritarian though it 
be, which is more in touch with the masses in Russia than any preceding 
it. They are more nearly a national government than any of the 
Romanov governments were. And that makes the ideological chasm 
between Russia and the West doubly serious and all the more difficult 
to get over. : 

Perhaps it would be well at this juncture to consider what, if any, 
element of truth there is in the Russian idea that the West is passing 
through a crisis which is fundamentally weakening it. If one remembers 
how the Western Powers handled their economic and political problems 
after the First World War, their lack.of planning in Europe and the 

. isolationism of the U.S.A.; if one looks at the situation after this war 
when the Americans suddenly scrapped Lease-Lend, while war-time 
‘shortages continued in the rest of the world, and when one part of the 
world was half-starving and the other i in danger of an over-production 
slump ; when one considers all these things need one be surprised at the 
Russians speculating-on a first-class crisis in the world outside the 
U:S.S.R. ? One may regret that an ally should base its foreign policy 

. on the assumption of such a crisis, but one can at least understand it, 
especially when one remembers that Russia in the past has had little 
cause to trust the West. First there was the war of intervention waged 
by the West against the young Soviet Republic. Then when, after years 
of toil and hardship, the Soviet Republic was a going concern, she was | 
attacked by the West again, this time by Hitler. The plain fact is that 
the untying of this-particular-Gordian knot largely rests with us and the 
Americans. If we can selve our under-production crisis in this country, 
turn-out the coal and close the gap in our adverse balance of payment ; 
if the Americans -can (in spite of their coming Presidential election) 
realise that they -were too precipitate in abolishing Lease-Lend in the 
summer of §945 ; if they will, as all their best thinkers and writers are 
saying to-day, call in the New World surpluses to redress the shortages 
of the Old, then Russian -diplomacy will be proved wrong. But if we 
and the Americans fail in any.of these matters, the Russians will be ' 
preved right. 

Moreover, the Russians are no doubt hoping that economic break- 
down and famine in our zone of Germany will weaken us and the 
Americans and strengthen them and the Socialist Unity Party which 
they sponsor in ‘Germany. Their insistence on reparations out of cur- 
rent production before the Ruhr industries are properly on their feet, 

” the insistence on ‘their participation in control of industries in the 
Western Zones, while the Eastern Zones remain their preserve, all 
show that they have no desire to assist their ‘Western allies in the 
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solution of this problem. The terrible destruction in Russia, and the 
difficulties the Soviet Government is experiencing in getting its Five- 
Year Plan started, are quite enough to explain the Russian demand for 
German reparations. No doubt reparation pressure could be alleviated 
by an American loan. But the fear of political influences accom- 
. panying such a loan and the general prejudice and suspicion of the 
Western world, which is so genuine, so ingrained and so unreasoning, 
prohibits this course. From time to time they seem to toy with the 
idea when the West is strong and they seem relatively weak, as was the 
Wes last autumn. But the development of the economic crisis in the 
est has tilted the scales since the New Year and ni a premium on 
intransigence. 

Again, in South-East Europe there are signs that Russia i is preparing 
to counteract American financial assistance to Greece and Turkey by 
making sure that all régimes within her sphere of influence are reliable 
and as near-Communist as possible. The withdrawal of Russian troops 

‘from Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria, except for lines of communica- 
tion to Central Europe, within ninety days after the ratification of the 
peace tréaties is an indication of the desire to prepare the ground 
politically in this part of Europe. In-this connection also the failure of 
the Greek Government to adopt efficient methods of internal recon- 

> struction, eliminate graft and speculation, and effect a reconcihation 
with a moderate Left, is all grist to the Russian mill. If-now the legal 
opposition in Bulgaria is going to be suppressed and the country put 
under the dictatorship of Georg Dimitroff, then the stage is set for a 
recrudescence of trouble in this part of Europe. 

There is no doubt that Russia is watching with much interest the 
development of opposition groups in this country and America.. They 
sée in these groups possible allies,'whether conscious or unconscious, in 
the development of their international plans. They probably do not 
expect much from the Communist movement in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, but they have hopes from dissident Left-Wing groups, par- 
ticularly in this country, Inside the British Labour movement these 
in the course of the last twelve months have sorted themselves out into 
two groups. There are first a number of M.P.s, possibly a:dozen in 

_ number, backed up by a few local Labour Parties and one or two small 
trade unions, where near-Communists have been able to get control. 
The reactions of this group to events in the international field are anto- 
matically the same as those of Soviet diplomacy. They survey this field 
as follows: there is no dictatorship in. any of the border States of 
Eastern Europe, the recent elections in Poland and Bulgaria were 
exemplary, united fronts with the Communists controlling the more 
important government positions, including the secret police, are truly 
democratic, Soviet democracy is better than ours, because it is based on 
economic equality, and that is all that counts. The most charitable 
interpretation of the mental attitude of this group is that of muddle- 

‘ headedness, induced possibly by some personal experience in their 

early public careers. Russian publicity organs, however, give to this 

Left-Wing section a publicity out of all proportion to its importance. 

This can be explained either by their complete ignorance of public 

opinion outside Russia, or by the desire to use methods which justify 
any means, such as distortion of truth, td attain an end. 

The other group of critics of Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy is much more 
serious, stronger, and has on the face of it at least a more plausible case. 

They cannot be regarded as being “ fellow travellers ” oy near-Com- 
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munists. They number some who during the winter of 1945-6, when 
the Russian offensive in Persia and the Middle East against the British 
Government was at its height, were outspoken in their criticisms of 
Russia and in their support of Mr. Bevin. When British resistance to 
Russia in the Middle East during the early part of 1946-met with no 
success and Russia softened her drive and reversed her policy, many of 
- her critics began to adopt a different line. They felt, not without 
justice, that opposition to Russia was not enough and that Mr. Bevin 
was opposing Russia without having any constructive alternative. 
Moreover, they thought he was getting himself into a position in which 
he was becoming too dependent om America. Their line of reasoning 
now seems to be that this country is cast for a rôle of intermediary 
between American economic imperialism and Russian totalitarian 
expansion. Faced as we are in this country with a weakening of our 
economic strength following the war, with industrial production too 
low, an adverse balance of payment and heavy overseas debts, it is 
clear that either we have to rely for temporary economic help on the 
one Power that can give it, namely the U.S.A., or else abandon some 
of our overseas commitments and reduce our liabilities in the inter- 
national field. In other words, we must, temporarily at least, become a 
second-class Power. This section of the critics of our foreign policy 
have no hesitation to advocate this in all but name. They think that if 
we liquidate our military commitments in Greece, Palestine and even 
in Central Europe, we shall restore our economic strength quicker and 
without American aid. This leads them into an anti-American-attitude, 
in which respect they harmonise with the other group of critics, the 
fellow-traveller type. 

The pamphlet of this group, Keep Left, in that part which deals with 
foreign policy, is an expression of the fear of American domination of 
this country. Undoubtedly the mood of the U.S.A. in the autumn of 
1945 gave grounds for this fear. Moreover, the inclusion in the Anglo- 
American loan agreement of Clause 9, which ties our hands as regards 
convertibility of sterling and the quantitative control of our imports, 
led to further confirmation of this view. Yet the group in many of its 
utterances over the last six months has shown that it has little real 
knowledge of what is going on in the U.S.A. It is hag-ridden by the 
spectre of Wall Street, but fails completely to realise that there is 
another America of the New Deal, of U.N.R.R.A., 70 per cent. of whose 
funds was American, and of the tradition of Franklin D. Roosevelt. - 
Admittedly this other America is divided and often at loggerheads, but 
fundamentally there runs a strain of public spirit through the country, 
an idea of America’s destiny to help the world, which causes surprising 
things to be done without any warning. An example of this is the 
Vandenberg amendment of the Bill to aid Greece and Turkey, which 
brings in U.N.O. in consultation. Of course there is still the strong 
isolationist sentiment in America which expresses itself in new and 
varying forms. This dissident group in the Labour Party is probably 
doing more to encourage American isolation than the groups that are 
working for international co-operation. It differs from the rest of the 
Labour Party both in the country and in Parliament in that it seems to 
have little trust in or even knowledge of the real trends of opinion in 
America. 

The pamphlet issued by the Labour Party, Cards on the Table, is , 
stated not to be official. It.can, however, be regarded as being the 
views of many of the responsible leaders of the Party, and certainly of 
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the majority of delegates at Margate. It is a little unfair to the Con- 
servatives, whose views on foreign affairs it tends to lump in with those 


ef Mr. Churchill and his sinister movement to unite Western Europe 


without Russia. It is reasonable to suppose that the bulk of the Cen- 
servatives, like the bulk of the Labour Party, are still anxious to leave - 
the door open to Russia to come in, on a basis of equality with the other . 
Powers, to settle amicably the affairs of Central Europe and the Near, 
Middle and Far East. Opinion, in fact, in the two chief parties of the 
State is now fairly decided on the policy of being firm with Russia, but 
at the same time leaving a place for her to take part in settling European 
affairs if she will. Just as her drive’to isolate Great Britain in 1945 was 
a failure, so, it is generally agreed, must her present drive against the 
United States and her attempt to draw us away from the Anglo-Saxon 
world not be allowed to succeed either. Britain’s réle in the near future 
is cast in trying to lead American opinion along the lines of assistance 
to Europe, while at the same time working for conditions in Europe 
which will give the Americans confidence that their assistance will not 
be wasted. Again, it is only in this way that Russia’s thesis of Western 
decadence which will leave her master of Europe can be met and 
defeated. 

In the last analysis, of course, some way must be found for co-opera- 
tion with Russia. The two ideological worlds in Eastern and Western 
Europe must in the long run try and understand each other if a third 
world war and the.destruction of civilisation is to be avoided. Probably . 
we and the Russians can never really understand each other, but at 

, least we must in the course of the next ten years each realise that one 
has a point of view on life which is quite different from the other. This 
tolerance must be achieved, for this is the only hope for Europe and 
the world. 


Since writing the above two important events have taken place. 
First, there is the Russian-sponsored coup in Hungary, the arrest and 
impending trials of opposition leaders in Bulgaria, and certain moves: 
behind the scenes in Austria. The Russians are clearly preparing the 
way for the formation of “ reliable ” governments in the border States 
of South-East Europe which they want to see installed before their 
- evacuation under the Peace Treaties. Probably they decided on this 
as a reply to the Truman move of financial aid to Greece and Turkey, 
The speech which accompanied that move was couched in defiant 
language and seemed to indicate that American money was going to 
be used to fight Communism rather than to help these countries to ` 
help themselves economically. That might not have been the intention, 
- but it was certainly capable of that construction and gave the Russians 
the very excuse they wanted. While the Russian action in Bulgaria is 
inexcusable, there is more reason fer what they have done in Hungary, 
where Fascist elements are still active below the surface. There is 
reason to believe that Right elements were preparing some kind of 
coup for the setting up of a government without Communists, and 
even of a Right Wing government, as soon as the Russian Army 
evacuated. This has made the Russians exceptionally nervous about 
their security belt in Eastern Europe. 

But we must hope that the second important event which has recently 
taken place will cause Russia to modify her tactics. This is the speech 
of Mr. Marshall, which will probably do more to prove, even to the 
Russians, that America is not indifferent to European recovery, is not 
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hostile to the States of Eastern Europe, and is not waging a war of 
“dollar diplomacy ” against Communism. Even if Russia does not 
respond fayourably, it is up to Europe, led by Britain, to prepare a 
plan for the economic reconstruction of Eurepe, whieh will not only 
restore the war-damaged countries but will also raise by capital invest- 
ments the productive capacity and the national incomes of these 
countries. If, however, the plan is to be fully successful, Eastern. 
Europe must come in, for it must include such schemes as the power 
development at the Iron Gates on the Danube-as well as hydro-electric 
schemes in Central Europe. But immediate assistance will also be 
necessary, because hunger might overtake some countries before 
capital development schemes of this nature begin to bear fruit in 
increased production. So it is up to us to take the lead in Europe and 
make the American offer a success ; with Russian assistance, if possible, 
without her if she will not co-operate. 
M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


DIVIDED SPAIN. 


OST visitors to Spain come back quite clear m their minds 
M èo one thing—that, whatever General Franco’s position may 

be in reality, there is‘every outward indication that it is secure. 
After spending three months out of the last nine in Spain, and visiting 
north, east, south and centre, I should entirely agree. Nor is my 
opinion based upon such superficialities as the ubiquity of the Caudillo’s 
portrait, the imposing processions and reviews held in his honour, the 
adulation of him by the controlled Press, and the presentation to him 
of albums containing signatures of thousands of Asturian miners or 
Catalan factory hands, whom one would have expected to be irrecon- 
cilably opposed to his régime—and who, for that matter, probably are. 
All those things are examples of what the Spaniards call fachada ° 
~—window dressing—designed to appeal to the huge mass of people who 
have no use for politicians and only want peace. They do not in the 
least reflect popular opinion ; Primo de Rivera was accepting albums 
down to the very eve of his downfall and a vast demonstration of 
lqyalty’to King Alfonso was staged only a few weeks before he went 
into the exile from which he never returned. 

The indications of General Franco’s present security are of a very 
different kind. He thought it safe, for example, last April to publish 
his projected ‘ Law of Succession,” which envisages the possibility of 
his laying down his office—and no dictator who felt insecure would 
gratuitously put such an idea into people’s heads by doing that. A few 
days later, A.B.C., a notoriously Monarchist newspaper, was permitted 
to print a reasoned criticism of the law which was in fact a frontal 
attack upon it, and the entire Press of the country was allowed (or 
perhaps ordered) to reproduce the text of the anti-Franco manifesto 
just issued by the Pretender from Estoril, together with that of the 
Lausanne manifesto of March 1945 not previously current in Spain. 
And these are only two examples of the notable easing-off of restrictions 
which until about a year ago were so oppressive. You can say anything 
you like about the Caudillo now ; you can send underground literature 
through the post in unsealed envelopes ; you can even, if you are 
unusually daring, obtain the censor’s leave to publish a volume of 
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Catalan poetry. Another stabilising factor is the diminishing possibility 
that the dictatorship will be ended by an economic crisis. The food 
situation is definitely better in 1947 than it was in 294° and the people 
generally seem more contented. 
But these signs of the times do not explain viy General Franco has 
already béen in power for at least two years beyond the latest date 
which anyone would have prophesied for his departure during the final 
months of the World War. The most recent strengthening of his 
position is undoubtedly-due to the action of U.N.O. last December. 
For many months previously, the controlled Press had been telling 
Spaniards that, in the remote world beyond the Pyrenees, there was a 
‘plot against Spain’ ’—and here, of course, in the resolution of the 
United Nations Assembly, was clear proof that the controlled Press had 
been right.. There followed the massive demonstrations of December 
gth-roth ; and, as there is nothing that the average Spaniard, whatever 
his politics, dislikes so much as foreign interference, many thousands 
. shouted for General Franco who would have shouted equally loudly 
and much more confidently for either the last Prime Minister of the 
Second Republic, Dr. Negrin, or for Don Juan, the Bourbon Pretender. 
I have talked to any number of Liberals who either took pant in the 
demonstrations or approved of them, and their attitude, generally 
ing, has ‘been this: “ We want a change of régime, but we want 

to effect it ourselves when conditions are favourable, not to have it 
done for us from outside.” It is commonly said in our left-wing Press — 
that “ the people ” in Spain are longing for British intervention. I can 
only reply that I have seen no sign of this. Even in Barcelona, where 
feeling against the régime is probably strongest (and incidentally where | 
the piles of presentation albums are highest), popular aspiration seems 
to be directed rather towards a Spanish-led revolution or towards a 
campaign to end Republican schisms with a view to a pronunciamiento. 
But long before the U.N.O. resolution General Franco was securely 
seated. This was partly because of the effective and practical steps 
which he had taken to keep the Army loyal—for everything depends, as 
it did in 1931, upon the attitude of the Army. Partly, too, it was due 
to the attitude of the bulk of the Spanish people to Soviet Russia, which 
has long ranged from fearful distrust to uncompromising hatred. From 
my own observation I should say that it is by far the strongest single 
political sentiment in the country, and it was a genius who invented that 
plausible slogan which meets the eye in Spain at every corner: “ Franco, 

- st: Comunismo, no!” You cannot argue with a slogan; and beside 
such a forceful antithesis, especially when it echoes from a hundred 
thousand voices, the mild suggestion that there might perhaps be other 
alternatives was simply not heard. The Spaniard, in any case, always 
finds stark antitheses acceptable. Clearly defined issues, on which he 
can act emotionally, appeal to him ; the reasoned choice of one course 
of action from among many, for each of which there is something to be 
said, does not. And that is the fundamental reason why General 
Franco’s address is still El Pardo. We had supposed that his exit was 
dated for the day after Hitler's; we imagined him with a plane at 
hand and in his pocket a single ticket for Argentina. But we forgot 
that, if he went, there was no one to take over—or rather that there 
were too many. And the last thing Spain wanted was armed conflict. 
The Civil War of 1936-9 had been bad enough, and there had only been 
two sides then. To-day there would be at least half a dozen. -The 
sudden disappearance of General Franco in 1945 might or might not | 
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have spelt Communism, but it would most certainly have spelt chaos. 
It is meaningless, therefore, to talk about what “ the people ” want in 
Spain as though they all wanted the same thing. Before we.can look , 
into the future we must make a careful examination of the various things 
that different groups of them-want, and consider what possibility there 
is, either now or later, of their agreeing upon a course of action. If. 
another civil war came, the combatants would again fall together into 
two groups, but, in my view, before the war had gone very far they 
would fall apart again, so sharply have their ideals and sentiments been 
exacerbated by adversity. Some form of alliance seems absolutely 
essential before any group can be built up which is strong enough,’ and 
stable enough, to govern. 

Let us first look at the right-wing elements opposed to General 
Franco. Though a few favour a new dictatorship, the huge majority 
are Monarchists. Carlism, in the purely dynastic sense, died with its 
last Pretender, and most Monarchists to-day desire a restoration under 
King Alfonso XIII’s third son, Don Juan, whose elder brothers re- 
nounced their claims to the throne in his favour, though some would 
prefer a king belonging to the next generation, such as Don Juan’s son 
or nephew, with a regency. Of the latter, some fear that a prince whose 
most impressionable years were passed in a tragic environment may 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing—an eventuality which 
might lead to a swift Republican reaction—and some think that a 
transition from General Franco’s dictatorship to a regency with General 
Franco as its first head would be smoother than one from dictatorship 
to monarchy direct. Those who favour the accession of Don Juan in 
the near future are also divided, and into no less than three groups. 
Some pin their faith in an alliance with right-wing Republicans, to be 
referred to shortly ; some hope for an understanding between Don 
Juan and General Franco, which has been aimed at for some time but 
now seems to have finally broken down; and some believe that a 
Monarchist pronunctamsento would rally the Army, unite all Monarch- 
ists and carry the non-political masses. A rex ex machina, landing 
suddenly at Barajas airport, they think, would demoralise General 
Franco, and bring Spain’s-long, eventful and tragic drama to a happy 
close. 
The left-wing groups are much more numerous than these and very 
much more fundamentally divided. In normal times there is a sharp 
cleavage between the Socialist-Communist and the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
groups—that is, between centralisation and devolution, unitarism and 
separatism—around which groups take place the affiliations of the parties 
effected for practical purposes. But to-day, on the innermost edge of the 
left wing, there is a considerable body of opinion, reputed to include 
moderate Syndicalists as well as right-wing Socialists, which advocates 
an alliance with the Monarchists for the purpose of ousting General 
Franco and restoring a democratic régime as a first step towards further 
progress. Credited with supporting this policy is Sr. Gil Robles, a 
prominent right-wing politician during the Republic, who; however, 
during the Centre-Right period of power (1933-5) failed to achieve the 
office which many thought his due and has never quite regained his 
prestige. Unlike many of the Republican ex-ministers, however, he 
has youth on his side and a considerable following among militant 
Catholics. Another influential figure is Sr. López Oliván, a fornier 
Republican leader, persona grata in more than one foreign capital, who 
now ranks as one of Don Juan’s chief advisers. Other well-known 
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figures, ex-Monarchists who went Republican in 1931 and have made. 
their peace with General Franco, would probably view such an alliance 
with favour. Into some stage of the procedure would enter a caretaker 
government and a plebiscite or referendum, but here again there is 
considerable divergence of opinion. A government formed solely (in the 
Spanish phrase) to “ preside over elections ” is a familiar feature in 
Spanish politics, and there was one stage in the negotiations, soor after 
the first Republican “‘ Government in exile’’ was formed in Mexico, 
when Don Miguel Maura, the Republican Minister of the Interior who 
in October 1931 resigned his office, with the Prime Minister, Sr. Alcalá 
Zamora, on.the religious issue, was freely spoken of as a likely caretaker- 
in-chief ; but more recently other names have been current, notably 
that of Sr. Jiménez Fernández, another ex-Minister, prominent. during 
1933-5, who, it is said, would be prepared to hold office ‘until the people 
had freely decided under what form of government they wished to live. 
- But the more confident Monarchists would prefer a descent from the 
‘machine and a pronunctamtento to cover a stated period of years, a 
referendum to be held only at the end of that period. The Republican 
members of the proposed alliance naturally favour the holding of the 
referendum at fhe outset. 

Unless the Monarchists are really strong enough to “ pronounce ” 
without Republican aid, though possibly with. the backing of a clique 
of high Army officers, an alliance of this kind would appear to be 
essential ; for the Republicans, divided during the years of the Republic, 
divided during the war in which they fought a common enemy, and, 
amazing to relate, more divided than ever during their years of exile, 
certainly are not. For this reason it is hardly of more than academic 
interest to enumerate the various parties to which they belong, since 
each: is liable to be subdivided according to personality (e.g. the 
Negrin-Prieto division) as well as according to ideology. But even this 
straightforward classification would give eight parties : on the central- 
ist. side, Communists, Left Socialists, Centre Socialists and Right 
Socialists, and, on the decentralist side, Anarcho-Syndicalists. (the 
largest and most influential group), the “ pure’’ Anarchists of the 
F.A.I. (which is reported to have gained ground of late, for nationalistic 
reasons, at the expense of Communism), the Catalan Nationalists, whose 
primary aim is Home Rule, which a republic would probably restore to 
them, and the Basque Nationalists, who cherish the same aim but are 

considerably less likely to achieve it. 

Between these groups the only possible unity that can at present be 
attained is one based on policy; and, once whatever procedure: was 
decided upon had been carried out, it is doubtful for how long any 
coalition would cohere. But, for whatever the fact is worth, it is true _ 
that only two well-defined courses of action are at present under 
' general discussion, and one of these appears to be acquiring ascendancy 
over the other. The first of these is to regard the Second: Republie as 
still legally in being and to adhere as closely as possible to the 1931 
Constitution. It was.in obedience to this theory of continuity that the 
original ‘‘ Government in exile ” was formed in Mexice: Dr. Negrin, 
who became the de facto head of the Republic in February 1939, after 
the resignation of President Azafia, was accordingly its President until 
he voluntarily resigned that office, whereupon, as is laid down in the 
Constitution, the Speaker of the Cortes, Sr. Martinez Barrios, assumed 
it. True, there were a number of irregularities in the procedure, such as 

the size of the Rump Cortes, but these were inevitable. It was on this’ 
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same basis that Sr. Giral became Prime Minister, an office which he 
resigned early this year, to be succeeded by Don Rodolfo Llopis. The 
chief adherents to this principle of legitimacy and continuity are the 
Communists and the left-wing Socialists. ‘The Catalans appear to 
favour the alternative policy, but the Basques support the legitimist 
group, presumably because it was only during the Civil War that they 
were granted their Charter of Autonomy and. its restoration would be 
less improbable if the next Republican Government were recognised as 
deriving from the last and hence committed to restoring its legislation, 
and bound, at any rate in its early stages, to the principles of the 1931 
Constitution. 

The majority of the Socialists, however, together with the Liberals 
and the decentralising parties, are more realistic. They wish to create 
a genuine Third Repattie H breaking with the past, beginning, if neces- 
sary, with a Monarchist alliance, and certainly holding a referendum at 
an early juncture, thus leaving the question of Monarchy versus ' 
Republic to a free vote of the Spanish people. It was on this issue that 
the majority of the Socialists left Sr. Giral’s Cabinet after the meeting 
of the Spanish Socialist party at Toulouse, and the Cabinet of Sr. 
Llopis is apparently prepared to support both alliance and referendum, 
believing, no doubt, that a Restoration will only be temporary, or that, 
at the very worst, the Monarchy will be a constitutional one and in it 
Socialism will predominate. What the Communists believe, and for 
how long Monarchists and Communists will lie down together, can only 
be conjectured. 

All this concerns the more or.less immediate future. No close observer 
familiar with the interplay of reaction in Spanish politics during the 
past quarter. of a century can imagine that the next change will be the 
last, and the long-term question—which of the two rival régimes, 
Monarchy or Republie, will ultimately prevail—is of real interest. In 
the closing chapter of my Spain in Echpse (1943) I analysed the 
possibilities in greater detail than is practieable here, and during the 
last four years the position has not appreciably changed. The Monarchy 
disappeared too quickly in- 1931 to have disappeared for good ; it is 
firmly rooted in Spanish history ; its stability, extending over centuries, 
contrasts strikingly with the brief histories of Spain’s two republics ; 
it appeals, by its nature, to the average Spaniard more than a republic 
evergould ; it stands apart from the tragedy of the Civil War, and the 
main reason for its eclipse sixteen yéars ago was the King’s desire to 
avoid such a war. On the other hand, it may be doubtful if the Mon- 
archy could provide an adequate reaction to the régime of repression . 
now drawing slowly to its close ; some, indeed, believe that Spain has 
yet to endure a left-wing dictatorship. The past record of the 
Monarchy, again, hardly suggests that reforms long overdue would be 
accomplished very quickly, whereas if a Third Republic could find a 
leader strong enough: to quell extremism the high hopes of April 1931 
might yet be fulfilled. Much, indeed, whether under a monarchy or 
under a republic, depends upon the leader ; Spaniards are always more 
apt to follow one man than any group of men, and they would follow 
the combination of a lofty idealism with a magnetic personality almost 
anywhere. It is well to bear in mind/these ultimate prospects, whether 
Spain remains outwardly calm or is rent once more by divisions and 
plunged into chaos. Spaniards are certainly not oblivious to them, 
though at the moment the nightmare of fresh civil strife seems remote, 
precisely Because everyone is eager to avoid it. The change they fear 
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is not the next: itis the next but one. A clash, unless a miracle inter- 
venes, is bound to come, but, so far as one can at present see, it is 
unlikely to come yet. - 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 


KOREA: APPLE OF DISCORD. 


E HERE can be no doubt that on particular issues, such as . 
| Korea ...a showdown with Russia is overdue,” wrote the 
New York Times in April 1947. No wonder then that the 
British Foreign Secretary, on May 29th, 1947) characterised what was 
once called “ The Land of Morning Calm” a very grave danger 
spot, as dangerous as anything in Torpe” ” Actually the clash of 
power politics appears here in a more crystallised form than anywhere 
else on the globe. The resemblance to the situation in Germany is 
only the generał one, that as in Europe the disappearance of the 
German State has left a vacuum, so in Asia the elimination of Japan 
as a continental power has completely overthrown the balance of power 
which has prevailed there for many decades. But in contrast to Ger- 
many no power fears the emergence of an aggressive Korea, nor do 
Korea’s resources provide a dispute for conflicting claims of reparations. 
Furthermore, Korea was not conquered, but was supposed to be 
liberated and re-established as an independent nation after having 
suffered Japanese conquest since 1905. It is easy to forget these 
elementary truths amongst the frightening stalemate which, has 
developed since Japan was defeated nearly two years ago. Nowhere 
- can the disastrous consequences of letting purely military necessities 
gain the upper hand over political considerations be seen more clearly 
than in the case of Korea. The line of demarcation between the 
advancing Soviet troops from the north and the American troops from 
the south seems to have been chosen quite arbitrarily along the 38th 
parallel. How haphazard was the choice can be seen from the fact that 
the peninsula Ongjui (Oshi) on the western'coast lies in the U.S. zone, 
though it is cut off by water. 

The surprisingly quick Japanese surrender necessitated also the 
sudden redistribution of forces. Thus U.S. generals preparing them- 
selves on the island of Okinawa for the landing i in Japan were diverted 
to Korea on the spur of the moment. Little blame can be attached to 
them for arriving there “politically completely unprepared. They viewed 
. the matter entirely under the military aspect of establishing “ law and 
order,” which went so far that Lieutenant-General Hodge committed at 
first the gross blunder of entrusting this task to Japanese staff officers, 
which was in line with General MacArthur’s original reliance on the old 
forces ih Japan. There appears to have been only one American staff 
officer available at the time who had a knowledge of the Korean lan- 
guage, which, however, did not go hand in hand with any thorough 
understanding of the political complexity of the situation. 

Prior to the American landing, Korean intellectuals, participants in 
the revolt of 91g and just released from imprisonment after the 
Japanese surrender, had organised a “ People’s Republic,’ which, 
however, was not recognised by the American authorities. Actually the 
juse.of the name as-a party designation was later on disallowed as 
misleading. Those supporting’ the People’s Republic organised them- 
selves in the New People’s Party and the Communist PATAY Two other 
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main parties were the Nationalist Party and the Democratic Party, 
which can roughly be identified with the conservative groups rallying 
round the “ Provisional Government ”’ as it has existed in exile, lastly 
rather obscurely in Chungking. The U. ‘S. attitude has consistently been 
one of non-recognition of an official status to either the new republican 
or the exile group until the Korean people decide ‘‘ democratically ” as 
to the composition of government. Whether such transplantation of 
Western ideas among a partly illiterate population is the most practical 
approach is questionable. In any case, a multitude of political parties 
and groups has sprung up whose divergent aims must puzzle the U.S. 
military authorities and the Koréans alike. 

What of the Russians who fought their way into northern Korea ? 
The behaviour of the fighting troops towards civilians is said to have 
been bad at first. This may have tempered the enthusiasm of the 
Koreans, who, however, had never to deal with a Soviet Military 
Government, but saw immediately all power nominally transferred to 
the “Interim People’s Committee,” in whose name ‘all important 
changes and reforms were henceforth made. Communist propaganda 
has of course not failed to compare the exclusion from all executive 
activities, from which the Koreans suffered under Japanese domination, 
with the newly accrued power—whether more apparent than Teal in its 

‘own rights is another question—nor omitted to stress the ‘ ‘ Military 
Government ” aspect in the U.S. zone. Several parties have united in 


` a Communist-inspired and -led.‘‘ Democratic Front” (officially the 


Communists call themselves North Korean Eabour Party now). 95 per 
cent. of votes cast for the “ Democratic’ Front ” tells us little about the 
true attitude of the inhabitants ; but many wild tales told by people 
vwho have fled south, often in order to avoid conscription, have been 
discounted even by those observers who are most critical towards 
Russian influence. 
All politically conscious Koreans seem to share dislike of the evasive 
“independence in due course ” Cairo formula of 1943. And when it 
was agreed i in Moscow in December 1945 to call together a joint com- 
mission “ for the working out of an agreement for a four-power trustee- 
ship of Korea for a period up to five years,” all protested at the be- 
ginning not only against the period envisaged, but also against the 
ominous term “ trusteeship,”’ which in the Koréan “ sin tak ” signifies, 
ip, and is identical with the phrase used by the Japanese 
after the Russo-Japanese War. But the Communists made a surpris- 
ingly quick volte-face in favour of the trusteeship formula. This in turn 
led to a protracted disagreement right up to the end of the Moscow 
Conference of April 1947 between the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. For the 
December 1945 Moscow formula had given the Joint Commission the 
task to consult with ‘‘ Korean democratic parties and social organisa- 
- tions ” for the working out of the agreement of trusteeship. Russia was, 
not prepared to admit any group under the definition “ democratic ” 
which continued to agitate against trusteeship, whereas the Americans 
insisted that such a unilateral interpretation was never envisaged and 
that the word “ democratic’ must be applied, as it was in “ common 
usage throughout the world.” This meant concretely that not only the 
Communist-inspired but also the nationalist groups had a right to be 
consulted. This tmpasse has only been solved by the recent exchange. 
of letters between Mr. Marshall and Mr. Molotov, which adheres to the 
broadest definition of “‘ democratic parties.” . 
The advantages and disadvantages of the American and Russian 
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position respectively are of two types: the general one which applies 


also with varying degrees to other regions of Asia, and the specific ones : 


which emerge from the geographical, demographic and social differences 
between the two Korean zones. The American zene, though somewhat 
smaller in size than the Russian, contains about 60 per cent. of the 
population. It is- essentially an agricultural -area with darge farm 
owners occupying an important position, quite apart from many 
absentee owners of the northern (now Russian occupied) part who live 
in the capital, Seoul. Their number is swellen by the addition of a con- 
siderable number of farmer owners and Japanese landlords who had 
fled southwards from the advancing Soviet forces. Hence.there was a 
predominance of the wealthy and conservative elements and the many 
servants, artisans, etc., dependent on them. Thus the composition of 
the Korean Advisory Council, which was to assist.the U.S. Military 
Government, has consisted mainly of these elements. The U.S. Military 
Government also took administrative charge of the lands of the Japanese 
corporations. The land which was confiscated from private Japanese 
ownership was.offered for sale to the highest bidder, which excluded all 
the numerous peor peasants of the south and favoured not only the 
rich ‘but also the doubtful business elements such as war profiteers. 
Owing to factors such as the breakdown of the old Japanese adminis- 
‘trative machinery, currency inflation, the influx of refugees from the 
north, and later of hundreds of thousands of repatriated Koreans from 
Japan, the food situation deteriorated alarmingly, so that several rice 
riots, hunger demonstrations and strikes took place. Out of these iit 
was not difficult to make political capital against the occupation forces. 
The absence of fertilisers and-other necessities from North Korea could 
only be partly offset by aid from the United States and Japan, mainly 
coal. Oana j 

The Russian zone, containing about 40 per cent. of thè population, 
has been the industrial part of Korea (with most of the coal, iron, steel, 
etc., production), mainly since 1937 when the Japanese started a great 
industrialisation programme there, There were fewer large land- 
owners in the north; many lands were owned by absentee landlords 
living in the south or by those who had fled there. Thus it was in many 
ways an easier task to tackle the problem of land reform. The Russian 
authorities. left the task to the North Korea People’s Interim Com- 
mittee, which confiscated Japanese-owned land and distributed dt to 
the poor peasants free of cost. ‘The same happened to the lands þe- 
longing to wealthy Korean landlords. Qf the parcelled-out land the 
latter may obtain small plots. However, ownership of any land is 
only retained so long as actual work is done on it by the owner, who is 
not allowed to sell it: if he leaves it reverts to the State. There was 
thus a break-up of the old social structure which was welcomed politi- 
cdily by many, though it may not have bettered the food situation, 
already precarious, as no supplies from the south were obtainable. In 
addition, all industries were nationalised. 

The general difference between the Soviet and American policy ds 
also one which appears to favour the Russian position. The “ policy 
of attraction ” which Soviet Russia exercises in Asia (see my article in 
the CONTEMPORARY REviEW, October 1945) consists mainly in the 
mitch more subtle way in which she is able to establish her influence’ 
through indigenous agents. Her task in Korea was made all the more 
easy since she had a choice amongst some handred thousands of Koreans 
who had lived in the Maritime Province (Primorsk) for many years, 
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Though a Soviet study of the late 1920’s spoke.rather critically of their 
mental faculties, many have been trained in military cadres. Others 
in addition gained political experience amongst the Chinese Gommunist 
forces. Not a few belong to the younger generation who are the enfants 
gdtés of the political élite of most modern dictatorial systems. Kin 
U Sung, the Communist leader, is in the early thirties. The complete 
lack of racial prejudice, reinforced by constant propaganda impressing 
the fact, contrasts sharply with the American attitude, which is that of 
the white man’s racial supremacy. The few Koreans on which the 
U.S.A. can or could rely belong to the older generation which has lived 
in exile in the States for many years, such as Dr. Rhee, who distinguish 
themselves mainly By the violence of their anti-Russian utterances. In 
addition, the bad treatment which Koreans have to undergo’in the 
defeated and American-occupied Japan, where they are made the 
scapegoats for various undesirable activities such as the black market, . 
is known in Korea not only by hearsay but by tales recounted by the 
many repatriated Koreans. In an explosive situation such incidents 
may well provide one of the mainstays of the agitators’ campaigns. 

On the other hand, the great American asset before Pearl Harbour— 
to appear as an innocent abroad due to the fact that she was the only 
Great Power without any territorial interests on the Asian mainland— 
does not obtain any longer. Large loans do not prove non-imperialistic ' 
disinterestedness, especially if related to the Truman doctrine of 
checking Communist expansion through the use and the withholding of 
American goods and credits. In any case such loans are unlikely to be 
given without some guarantee of control, especially after the sad 
American experience of corruption in China, and would be administered 
only by those Koreans who belong to a political group supported by the 
Americans. 

American territorial interests in far-away Korea appear ephemeral 
if‘contrasted with Russia’s strategical positien of proximity on the 
Asian mainland, including her outposts at Port Dairen, which have made 
her traditionally interested in Korea. That is why she is capable, in 
the words of Liewtenant-General Hodge, in evidence before the House 
of Representatives Appropriations Committee at the end of May 1947, 
of ‘‘ playing a waiting game, a game of out-waiting with the idea that 
we shall tire and get out.” Even in case of a withdrawal of all foreign 
troeps from Korea, Russia would still remain her neighbour along the 
River Tumen frontier, quite apart from the influence which the Chinese 
Communists may exercise, perhaps increasingly, in Southern Man- ` 
churia. If we add the allegation made by the Americans that a large 
Korean army led by Communists is trained in the Russian zone, two 
alternatives inspire little confidence in a sound future development once 
foreign troops are withdrawn: in the case of no Korean army existing 
in the southern zone, the North Korean army ‘will be able to impose its 
will on the remainder of Korea, or in the case of the existence of two 
armies civil war will ensue. 


The Soviet-American Commission on Korea, which, after a break of ’ 


over a year, resumed negotiations in May 1947, aims at finding a’ 
formula fer an “interim Korean democratic government ” during the, 
period of trusteeship. What the Koreans want, however, is rather an’ 
independent than an interim authority of their own; and their know- 
ledge that the former is not in their immediate grasp, after so many 
years of waiting, has produced a bitterness of feeling ‘which in this form 
cannot be found in occupied Japan at present. Recent events in 
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Hungary have clearly shown the short-lived independent character of 
“ democratic ” coalition governments. Owing to the exclusion from 
any higher administrative posts during the long Japanese occupation, 
Koreans will depend and will be told to depend for some time on 
foreign advisers. The Four Powers Trusteeship formula, which would 
entail a participation of British and Chinese representatives, is un- 
likely, if ever-realised, to admit the effective participation of the latter 
in that capacity. 

Korea’s size, as large as the United Kingdom, population about 


25-26 million, and resources, the rice-bowl in the south and the minerals , 


in the north, should enable her to establish an economic equilibrium on 
which true political independence can'be built. But the fate of this old 
race, conscious of its former achievements and cultural heritage, is at 
the mercy of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., upon whose relationship depends 
the future of the two Koreas. ‘ 


GERARD M. FRITERS. 


GUEST OF KING IBN SAUD. 


O anyone convinced with Spengler and Toynbee about the 
| decline of what is euphemistically termed Western civilisation, 
the privilege of a oe. to Saudi Arabia provides vast oppor- 
tunities for reflection. There is first the shock of the change in environ- 
ment produced by a journey of fifteen hours which suddenly deposits 
one amid the oddity of colour and maze of food known as Shepheard’s 
Hotel, Cairo, over 2,000 miles from dear, poor Poole in modest Dorset. 
It is true the streets of Poole are filled by underfed and drab citizens, 
and the avenues of Cairo are filled similarly by underfed and drab 
. Citizens ; but the degree of underfeeding and drabness bears no com- 
parison in the two countries, for in Cairo disease is also visible in an 
all too-often closed eye. The shops dazzle with a display, in miraculqus 
quantity, of English, French and Italian silks and wools, local choco- 
lates and furniture, American and -Italian motor-cars and Swiss 
watches, American fountain pens and British and local leather suit- 
cases, tins of fruit juice (naturally from California), and a ubiquitous 
show of boxes in which are left physical remnants of the American 
occupation, ““ coca-cola,” In the restaurants meat is abundan to 
excess, and caviare is-available at every meal for a mere 25s. But it is 
a little surprising suddenly to be asked by British “ toughs wearing 
respectable grey suits, in the grounds of the overpowering 
British Embassy, for one’s identity card or pass ; to'be ostentatiously 
snubbed by Egyptian acquaintances, and to sense in normal Egyptians 
the desire to avoid having any needless social relationship with a 
British guest. Evidence is available in the customs and passport 
examination clerks, who to me personally were as courteous and kind, 
efficient and swift, as I could have wished; but not all of Egypt’s 
guests with British passports had my singular advantages. 

At four in the morning I flew in a Saudi Arabian Government Dakota 
to Luxor, where we refuelled, and five hours later descended in Jedda, 
the port of Hejaz, on the Red Sea, where thousands of Moslem pilgrims 
disembark yearly for the visit to Holy Mecca. With memories of the 
struggle that has been proceeding for months with pretentious motor- 
car firms in this country to enable a Medical Officer of Health in London 
to exchange her ten-year-old car for something requiring less than the 
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expenditure of £100 a year on repairs, I looked astounded at the array 
of magnificent, new, streamlined American limousines in the desert 
sand. These took my luggage and myself to the royal guest-house, where 
I met local dignitaries, including an English-speaking Lebanese. The 
best interpreter was one of my fellow travellers from Cairo to Saudi 
Arabia, Jemal al Husseini (chief of staff to Haj Amin al Husseini, the 
elusive Mufti of Jerusalem), whom we arrested during the Hitler war and 
kept under observation in a convent in Rhodesia. Near the goats 
tethered amid the dusty and rainless roads of the world’s hottest city, 
by the colourful market, it was surprising to visit the motor-car show- 
rooms of the celebrated Alireza family, leading shippers, traders, 
pilgrim brokers. For here I found letter vies and linoleum, spares and 
assembly plant, lifting hoists, of an apparent efficiency and newness 
worthy of comparison with the best European display centres, say 
Stockholm. The Alireza brothers laughed when I asked if it was 
possible to obtain a coloured ciné film in Jedda, reputed home of the 
tomb of Eve, “ mother of mankind., They promptly provided 
chauffeur, 12-cylinder limousine, and many unused films together with 
the latest ciné camera. We drove past the Legations of eight or nine 
Powers in diplomatic relationship with King Ibn, Saud, also the Foreign 
Office, with the palace of the king. The residence is now used by the 
Emir Feisal, second of the thirty-two sons, who is Foreign Minister for 
Saudi Arabia and Viceroy of the Hejaz. 

Jemal Husseini interpreted faithfully for the (English-speaking) 
Emir one night, when I flew in less than an hour from Jedda to the 
summer mountain resort of Ta’if for a banquet served in the open under 
undimmed stars, amid perfectly illuminated rose trees and tropical 
shrubs. The best-known Saudi Arabian personage in Europe, Sheik 
Sir Hafiz Wahba, statesman of undoubted calibre, once a prisoner of 


King George V in the Middle East, more recently a deservedly honoured* 


guest of King George VI at Buckingham Palace, was with us. The 
conversation centred about the future of Palestine, a near neighbour of 
Transjordan, which is a near neighbour of Saudi Arabia. Two Sudanese 
swordbearers stood behind the Emir, and silent, barefooted servants 
brought us a succession of perfectly cooked dishes, at a faultlessly-laid 
table, remarkable for its woven silk cloth and the English tumblers 
with pure water. I listened to a new reading of friendly Bevin’s policy 
towards the Arabs. The Emir, strikingly handsome, tall, with immobile 
brown eyes, powerful Semitic nose, said he felt that the British Foreign 
Secretary was honest, but *‘ he is not able to carry out his own policy.” 
Mr. Creech Jones was adjudged the stumbling-block bt the latest abortive 
Palestine conference in London’; Mr. Bevin, or Britain, or both, should 
support the Arabs at the forthcoming meetings at U.N., for “it was to 
‘the Arabs that the original promises were made thirty- -two years ago.” 


And the Arabs had only a normal fund of patience. The Emir, glancing ` 


at me, nodded his head in sympathy when Jemal said he was being 
described by Palestinian Arabs, to whom he was allowed by the British 
to return last year, as a traitor because he was calling for quiet and 
calm, struggling to keep down any precipitate action. They termed 
him, said Jemal in impeccable English, “ a British agent.” The Emir 
also heard from the former mayor of Calcutta, Abdul Rahman Siddigi, 
of his recent experience at the hands of Bevin. Siddigi said he secured 
a promise of a chat with the Foreign Secretary, during or after the 
Palestine conference. But, when the talk was to take place, Bevin said 
he was too busy, and then Creech Jones said he was too busy, and our 
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Moslem friend was reduced to seeing a Mr. Bolton. I said perhaps it 
was as well, for the custom with Mr. Bevin was alleged to be, “ I talk 
eighteen minutes, and you talk two.” Would that have pleased 
Mr. Siddigi? Mr. Siddigi saw the point. 

Returning to the comfortable guest quarter, past a stilled city of 
many mud huts, low barracks, a few dogs in the deserted, sandy 
streets, and no lights, I sat in the drawing-room. Desirable carpets 
filled the long floor, and silk-cushioned ‘settees surrounded the salon. ~ 
Three (almost) electric lights provided audible illumination. Then came 
Brigadier G. Baird, Ulsterman, with the Arab national colour handker- 
chief round his head, to speak about the progress of the British military 
mission invited by the king a few months ago to train the Arab army. 
Our twelve officers and eighteen N.C.O.s include five Arab-speaking 
Orientalists, who live a somewhat monastic existence when the day’s 
work, training and manœuvres are over. I learnt of the original methods 
employed by the enthusiastic Minister of Defence, the Emir Mansour, . 
one of the king’s younger sons, to ensure that elderly members of the , 
Army Council attend strenuous field days. The system might, well be 
copied in less tropical climates, to the advantage of the democracies. 
What will happen when the Arabs ask for supplies and equipment from 
Great Britain to arm at least a division is not yet certain, but it is 
obvious that they cannot remain reasonably satisfied with a current 
display. It was sad to say good-bye next morning at,Ta’if aerodrome to 
one of the most hospitable and kindly Arabs I had so far met in Afabia, 
the chamberlain to the Emir, who has travelled widely in the world 
with his chief, the Sheik Ibrahim. Splendid limousines, driven fault- 
lessly, three and four abreast across the unsignposted desert, past an 
occasional giant stone of mystery, suddenly revealed evidence of 
irrigation. But elsewhere the desert, cruel, ungiving, predominated. . 

“Would that someone brought an abundance of water to these hundreds 
and hundreds of parched miles, where civilisations marched ,and 
marvelled before the Christian era | The contrast, a few weeks later, 
with Palestine’s rich, scented earth was thought-provoking. 

Six hours in a comfortable (if only two-engined) aircraft made the 
former three-week caravan journey from Ta’if recede into the dimness 
of time. We were in Riyadh, the Saudi Arabian capital. The Yemini 
long-haired driver, who had shocked me, confessed that he was not 
“ too good,” for he had been seen smoking. The cigarettes were sup an 
originally by the American staff at the aerodrome, or crews of thi 
aircraft that comprise the local air service. The heat was intense, a 
apparently it doe’ little good to machines exposed for many hours on 
end to the merciless sun’s rays. Yet it is impossible, because of the heat, 
to work inside the repair sheds, which themselves need overhaul, and 
so tasks are left for attention at odd hours when the sun is not immedi- 
ately overhead. 

In the calm of the afternoon, I left my quarters in Badia (‘‘ beauti- 
ful ’’), about two miles from the capital, which has seen much sanguinary 
history as the most sought-after heart of the province of Nejd, ancestral 
home of the Saud family, and of the eighteenth-century Wahhabi 
mdvement. I was now due for my audience with His Majesty, ruler of 
five million people over land about ten times the area of the British 
Isles. Enormoustpalices, with exterior rough mud walls, gave way to 
marble corridors and well-kept stairs. I saw dozens of armed retainers. 
The roads, sandy tracks, scarcely suggested the wealth that is now , 
flowing out of the land, where the Americans have triumphed in finding, 
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and pumping, what are expected to prove the richest oil wells in the 
entire Middle East. The British had the concession, but itlapsed. ~ 
Our car contained a youthful officer with a pistol. Policemen here 
and there signalled us on with a whistle or by waving a little cane. The 
picture suddenly suggested my turning back the pages of history for 
a thousand years. I sat a few inches away from the all-powerful, 
“ imposing warrior king, the stern Wahhabi Moslem, the kindly, generous 
head of an unnumbered family, who at 664 expects this month to’beeome 
a father again, whose youngest children are aged two and one and a half. 
T glanced spellbound at his four gold rings, at the feet covered simply in 
brown woollen socks, at the frequently-used fly swisher, at the dignified 
but unosténtatious dress. I noted fourteen enormous carpets ; fifteen 
retainers squatting in the distance with their firearms near. On the 
king’s right, in an alcove, were members’ of His Majesty’s advisory 
council, and several sons, including the observant, light-hearted Crown 
Prince, the Emir Saud. Emphasising every point, the king raised his 
hands ‘slowly to the ceiling, dark because of the lattice work in the 
windows, added, twice, “ the British must fight, the people who help 
the Palestine Terrorists.” Would it be possible for the king, who 
‘occupies an unusually strong, senior position in the Arab League, to 
call a conference between Jews and Arabs and secure peace without the 


intervention of U.N. or the British? The king answered, “ No, I am.. 


first and foremost an Arab. What I should like to do is to take up arms 
in Palestine in the name of Arabia and to be slain in battle.” Jews, he 
added, were hanging up' a sword of Damocles over the British, and the 
British appeared frightened of the Americans. I saw the king five times 
and was impressed with his direct supervision of matters major and 
minor. He is kept informed of “ everything.” He has put down 
robbery and raids. His references to his “ brother,” King Abdullah of 
Transjordan, were, as intended, highly mirth-provoking. Roads and 
tailways, waterworks and schools are being built. 

Members of the king’s entourage, a Palestinian, an Iraqi, and 
Egyptian, now working loyally for Saudi Arabia, together with 
chauffeurs, gardeners, other servants, dropped down on their knees 
near the Crown Prince’s garden outside the capital, and listened to the 
plaintive, moving call to prayer by Sheik Hafiz. The simple, skilled 
intoning sounded dramatic against the fast disappearing day. On the 

t horizon a soldier stood, with rifle at the ready. Soon-it was time 
for the royal banquet, of endless veal, lamb, camel meat, chicken, and 
so forth, washed down with water, only His Majesty eating with the 
right hand, with real delicacy. In my ears, however, remained and 
returned the sounds of the endless array of readers of the Koran I had 
passed squatting in the endless corridors. After eating, the king and 
guests washed their face, hands, and mouth, in bowls brought into the 
banqueting chamber, and I confess the innovation might be copied 
widely. 

‘How generous are the Arabs towards a beaten enemy | ‘Sitting at the 
offices ‘of the Crown Prince’ I asked for whom he was signing, with a _ 
ring, ‘orders for payments of money. In my pocket was a gold English 
sovereign presented as a souvenir a few days previously by Abdul 
Azziz,-one of the king’s Beirat-trained interpreters, who reads Berdaiev 
in English and Anatole France in French, ahd monitors the foreign 
news broadcasts. The Emir Saud smilingly, frankly, replied, “ We have 
conquered the other tribes in the land, and now we have to keep them.” 
The Sauds do. All my many other questions were equally readily 
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answered. Moreover, I noticed that the most honoured guests in the 
room, on the sofas immediately opposite the Crown Prince, were 
members of the Rashid family, which had been beaten by King Ibn 
Saud during his reconquest, of the land of his fathers. And, indeed, 
are not the sons ofthe Rashids allowed to attend the school for princes 
in Riyadh? Listening to the king at the fifth audience, I gratefully 
remembered that he had overcome, ignored, the advice of one of his 
palace counsellors to wage war against us when we were weak, looked 
without hope, in 1940 and 1941. The king likes the British, though he 
admires the Americans for racing with astonishing speed and efficiency 
to develop the concessions which we once held and surrendered. 

I wonder how fnany influential Britons are willing or able to recognise 
the degree of the determination of the slowly uniting Arab countries’ 
statesmen to reconquer the Middle East for themselves, to ensure that 
the Arabs regain their place, and maybe leadership, in the entire 
Mediterranean, strategic gateway to Europe, Asia and Africa? Con- 
tempt for the West is growing. The binding forces of religion may not 
last so long as many leaders desire, and then another cataclysmic 
change will shake world history. There is movement, perceptible and 
imperceptible, in Arabia after,a long sleep. The Arabs whose fathers 
centuries ago produced great astrologers, doctors of medicine and 
spiritual leaders, may yet surprise a world idiotically intent upon details 
of dance tunes, film scenarios, and marital complications of celluloid 
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` THE ART OF INTERVIEWING. 


MONG all the varieties of publicity the interviéw represents 
Ae most graceful form. Outwardly an interview is but the repro- 
duction of a talk. Yet there is more behind it than meets the 
eye. France ought to be the country to produce the best interviews 
in her writing, for nowhere are precision and facility so much part of 
both the language and the national way of life. In. fact, there have 
been some outstanding people in the field in France. But the very. 
best of it is done by Americans and Hungarians—the former winning 
the day through their nalveté, the latter through their craftiness. 
In both cases, to be sure, these elements mingle : American newspaper 
men overplay their saiveté, as Hungarians conceal some of thejr 
slyness. As far as the interviewer's character goes, naiveté and crafti- 
ness are its decisive features. With a natural gift and experience 
added to them, you get the classical interviewer. The great advantage 
of Americans—their maivelé—lies in their ingenuous approach. 
Their direct way of asking and answering questions compels people 
to take a stand. Celebrities, be they statesmen or writers, inventors 
or film stars, are much more likely to open their hearts to the question 
of a straightforward, unbiased interlocutor than to a semi-informed | 
person who wants to discuss himself rather than be informed. In 
fact, a great man is more at his ease in explaining the fundamentals 
of his métier to a child than to an “educated” grown-up. Funda- 
mentals are always simple. Moreover everybody prefers virgin soil 
to much-covered fields. ; 
` Having seen many and studied some of the leading personages of 
.our epoch, I may be allowed to draw on my own experience, In 
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World War 1, I happened to be entrusted with some “ difficult” 
interviews—exactly ‘because I was not conversant with matters 
political, and therefore could be relied on to ask from princes and 
generals such questions as an expert would never have dreamt of 
asking. That naive approach surprises and refreshes people. Anyone 
trespassing upon the working hours or the privacy of a financier,.a 
dictator or a movie director, and bent on wangling some special - 
"“ dope” out of him, will as a rule get but monosyllabic answers. 
Few people of station are prone these days to tell a stranger why 
precisely they did something the way they did twenty-four hours 


ago. 

A good interviewer will start by questions not related to the field 
of his “ object.” A banker will, always be flattered by being asked 
how he feels about God. Talking art with a general may well win 
him over. Human relationships are formed within the first minutes of 
an encounter. They decide the sympathies or prejudices toward 
the stranger on the part of the great man. His own interest in the 
intruding journalist will be shaped by the amount of appreciation he 
receives as a personality whose general views mean to the world at 
least as much as his expert judgment. The interviewer has always 
a chance to cut nonsense out from the printed interview—in fact, this 
is part of his loyalty. But in any case the great man has warmed up 
to him and the talk. It need not be said that before interviewing a 
man one has to study his character thoroughly. Photos are in 
sable. Nowhere does a man’s character become clearer thani face a 
countenance—it does so even against his will. Only”a student of 


limber up the stiffness of the 
smile will feel at once at home 


other fellow’s human in 
bent on putting questions /aay\ąs well send a record. The actual 
goal of an interview is ‘a o the man.say what he thinks, but 





to watch ‘him, how and in t e of mind he doés it, and against 
what oppositions. No He the electric ohm, that resistance is 
created artificially. Y ’t ask a Marconi, “How did you feel 
when you invented ?” The right question will probably 









overlook the k So lbng. : 

It was my bree age&Xto interview Thomas Edison—the greatest man 
I ever met—and in ‘talks which lasted several days I got the most 
satisfactory answers. Welnever discussed technology. Edison, to be 
sure, was a man of extreme good humour. The slightest hint sufficed 
to fascinate his equally catholic and witty mind. Once I told him that 
sitting there in his laboratory and talking about Leibnitz and his 
nomads he reminded me of Doktor Faust. Whereupon he took the 
hand of his wife, who sat beside him, and said, “ Then she is Margret, 
isn’t she?” 

It would be entirely wrong to discuss the value of money with a 
wealthy man. To me old Rockefeller gave'away what I think were his 
innermost thoughts about money when I told him how I once watched 
one of the wealthiest Italians tipping a waitress. The tight-mouthed 

- Mellon was sincerely astounded when I compared him to the Merchant 
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of Venice after having listened to his almost poetic remarks on his, 
ships. Once I lunched with a score of America’s wealthiest and most 
powerful men. I wanted to find out how they felt about their rise.’ 
I told them how I had climbed up Mont Blanc as a young man, 
and had been so awed by the storm and the celd on its peak, I only 
wished to get down again. Did they feel that way, too, about them- 
selves? They looked at me as though I were out of my mind. Then, 
one after another, they started talking—Schwab, Kahn, Loree, 
Lamont and the rest. They agreed that my Mont Blanc expedition 
could not possibly have been harder than their own climb to riches 
and power. But up there the sky was clear, the temperature fine, 
and alt they wanted was to stay where they were as long as pos- 
sible. And with that I got the stories of their careers, with all the 
details. i : 

The good interviewer has to play the part of the nafve outsider. 
As his interlocutor is at least as smart as he as a rule—though I have 
met some stupid “ great men” too—he may soon see through the 
interviewer's art. But he will appreciate his self-discipline, and 
probably like the fellow. That is the way I got a few interesting words 
out of Henry: Ford, a notoriously tight-lipped man. It was on a 
Florida highway, and we were both waiting for Edison, who had left 
us to go after some hevea plant he happened to be intrigued by at that 
time. In front of us stood a small Ford car. I pretended not to 
recognise its make, and said I liked it, and weren’t Mr. Foxd’s cars a 
little bit smaller? Mr. Ford may have taken me for a moron. At 
any rate he must have felt like a mother whose child a friend doesn’t, 
recognise. Winking in the manner peculiar to him, he opened his 
mouth—he had not uttered as much as a word for hours—and said; 
“ That’s one of my own cars. I’ve made fourteen million of the type.” . 
It could be seen that that one car was to him a symbol of his life’s work. 
That one second revealed more of Henry Ford’s character than many 
blunt questions might have done ; together with a number of similar 
minute experiences, it gave me a picture of Henry. Ford—a somewhat 
embarrassed man of great power of imagination. Another good way 
ef preparing for meeting an important personage is to see his enemies 
first. I never went to an important interview without having listened 
to the rivals of my “ object.” Not to swallow what they say hook, 
line and sinker—far from it—but to find out the sensitive'spots in my 
great man. Touched on, these spots are more than likely to mak@ his 
talk pertinent and productive. Anincidental remark bearing the stamp 
of his adversary’s opinions will at once catch his attention, and an 
instinct urge him to lure the stranger away from the hostile camp. 
Of céurse such tactics require much tact. One word too much may 
hurt the man, prompting him to retire into his shell. Once a German 
newspaper man, reading from his notes, asked Mussolini what ,he 
thought would happen if he died. He was, of course, through before 
he had started his interview. i 

A dramatist, or for that matter any author who has written dia- 
logues, has an invaluable advantage. The exposition of a dramatic 
situation depends largely on‘ dialogue, which imparts to the audience 
matters well known to the stage characters. Something of that 
technique is also applied by an' efficient interviewer. His questions 
ought to lead to the important facts in the great man’s life without 
mentjoning them directly. Lunching with Lord Grey one day, I was | 
waiting for him to allude himself td those dissensions within the 
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Cabinet the papers were full of at that time. He was talking on the 
previous day’s session in the House—and finally did say the word 
I bad been waiting for. ‘‘ Well, if this isn’t July ’14 all over...” I 
threw in in a half-tone. Lord Grey stopped, and glancing across the 
table with his nearly blind eyes replied in the same subdued tone, 
“I’m sorry, that was an entirely different situation.” But as soon as 
the luncheon was over he joined me, and talking in a rather excusatory 
vein devoted a whole hour to expounding the situation of July ‘14. 
Thus I got from Lord Grey the very.story I had gone to London for— 
how, as His Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, he might have been able to 
avert disaster, and yet had not been in a position to do so. Had I 
started out by asking him that question he would most prohapy 
have told me, if anything, much, much less. 

Such accessory circumstances have at least as much weight in an 
interview as the words actually spoken. A mute interviewer with a 
well-developed gift of observation would be less of an enormity than 
a blind interviewer. Man’s ear is easier to beguile than his eye. In 
watching Kalinin, the President of the U.S.S.R.,. going over the 
splendid menu of a banquet—he was late—turning it down and asking 
for a simple Russian fish chowder, I learned quite a lot about the 
character of that one-time peasant. I once saw the exiled Trotsky 
close a rattling window, and knew this wasn’t a dreamer or philosopher, 
but a well-experienced, practical man, with so much precision did he 
perform that little chore. I paid much attention to the hands of 
dictators, and noticed that without exception these former workmen 
had beautiful (and manicured) hands. 

One morning in the summer of 1914 I went to see Prince Lichnowsky, 
then German Ambassador at the Court of St. James, and found him 
reading newspaper clippings. He was standing in the middle of the 
room, and every time he was through with one of the clippings he just 
dropped it—which in the end made for a small mountain of paper 
he had to step out of. Such visible lack of a sense of order made me 
wonder whether the prince—he was an intelligent man and far above 
all the Kaiser’s diplomats—was really able to find his way in the 
intricacies of international politics. During the first War I had a 
good opportunity to watch the different mannerisms of high-born 
statesmen, especially Austrian counts. Their lack of genuine self- 
assurance was not glossed over, but emphasised by their affected 
lanfuage and the haughty gaze with which they scrutinised a man’s 
necktie. A single glance which von Seeckt darted at his then superior, . 
the Field-Marshal von Mackensen, gave away to me their warped 
relationship in 1916, years before the rift came into the open. 

The interviewer has to accommodate himself not only to the occu- 
pation of his “ object,” but also to his station in life, his class. No 
one would call on a king except for his class. Incidentally, I have 
never met a king who also happened to be an interesting man. The 
one interview I needed an interpreter for was my meeting with Stalin. 
I hardly need say how much first-hand impressions suffer from the 
lack of a common language. No one not mastering at least four 
languages should try to get “ great ” interviews. An Italian and a 
Frenchman may be able to converse, for instance, in. English with each 
other. But each thus talking in a foreign tongue, they will yet not 
succeed in conveying to each other the nuances of their ideas—which 
are the core of any interview. King Constantine of Greece, whom I 
interviewed both in his country and in his Swiss exile, talked German 
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fluently. On the other hand, I got little out of King Fuad of Egypt 
before I switched from the French he had started the conversation in 
to Italian. While the Greek sovereign was a modern man throughout, 
King Fuad had still some traits of the Oriental monarch. That ruler 
was also the only one who did not mind my starving. He received me 
in the month of general fasting—Mohammedans are not allowed to 
eat before sundown in that month—and for three hours I sat in front 
of the king without the usual cup of coffee. and with no smoking 
permitted, and I must admit that this lessened my attention con- 
siderably. 

I noticed that in leaving the formal address behind, and talking to 
kings by just calling them “ you,” they usually grew much more con- 
fident. Two modern sovereigns I actually got talking through my own 
lack of inhibitions. King Victor Emanuel, the first ruler, who went 
to his office each morning—for he lived in his suburban villa and drove 
to the pompous Quirinal only to attend to his business—for a long time 
asked questions himself. He was an oddly reserved man as a rule. 
I wondered all the time how I could manage to change our rôles. He 
came to mention Bismarck as a man who “ did everything himself ” 
—whereupon I remarked that old King Wilhelm had, after all, had 
the merit of having chosen Bismarck. 

“ He really did ? ” Victor Emanuel countered—and.in these three 
words he revealed to me the feelings of a monarch who had been far 
from choosing the head of his government himself. 

Tt is one of the prejudices of protocol that you have to appear in 
tails and top hat at court. I never as much as owned a silk hat. 
Nothing ever happened to me except being looked at askance by some 
lackey whose feelings were hurt by the painful duty of having to 
touch my proletarian headgear with his gloved fingers. Nor did I 
ever run into trouble by violating the “ rule ” never to talk to a king 
unless talked to. Actually a king is quite happy if his’ interviewer 
picks a subject. King Albert of Belgium—the best king I ever saw— 
disconcerted me easily, for his beautiful queen was present at our talk 
and diverted my attention. I had a similar experience with Marconi 
and his most attractive -wife. 

An interviewer has to carry his plan in his head. By entering the 
room with a gusstionnasre in his hand, he loses about as much face 
as a virtuoso who uses a music-desk. His careful preparation the 
interviewer has to conceal. This is particularly true for dictators 
and other powerful statesmen who nowadays have more practice in 
facing newspaper men than the interviewer may have in his own job. 
When I talked to Mussolini in 1932—I did so for some time every 
afternoon-_I had prepared myself most thoroughly. I had tried to 
figure out all possible answers to the queries I had in mind, and drafted 
several new counter-questions to each. Every morning during that 
period of preparation I actually rehearsed one of the subjects that way 
—and for the first time in my life lived ig Rome for two weeks without 
. seeing anything of the city. Mussolini knew well how to answer 
questions, His tone was at the same time soft-spoken and firm. He 
never corrected a-statement, and made no reservations. Since I 
contradicted him almost continuously, we had many a heated dis- 
cussion. He seemed to enjoy them a lot. Of course, these skirmishes 
taxed my memory heavily. I had to retain every single Italian phrase 
he used, his every gesture and every expression of his face. “Returning 
home I put it all down at once. I had- nothing to “edit ” when I 
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finished the manuscript of my book. Naturally I used to be rather 
worn-out at the close of our meetings—much more so, I suppose, than 
Mussolini, who may have liked the thrill, rare to him, of an opponent. 
I do not think he would have taken it with a third person present. 
As it was, he talked with natural ease. 

No dictator minds being compared to Napoleon—though every one 
turns the notion aside. With Kemal Pasha, the Turk, that old trick 
‘stood me in good stead. The Napoleonic angle limbered him up, and 
ihe at once proceeded to enumerate the emperor’s mistakes, together 
with a list of what he would have done instead. Autographing a copy 
of his book for me, he added a long horizontal stroke to the closing 
“1” of his name, as though he wanted to anchor deep in the soil. 
He also let his silk handkerchief dangle out of his breast pocket. Such 
and similar trifles are of the utmost importance in assessing a man’s 
character. In rgr5 I called on Kemal Pasha’s great adversary, Enver 
Pasha. To put him on his mettle, I once:put my right hand rather 
unexpectedly into my pocket. In the very same instant Enver Pasha 
had done the same thing, no doubt grabbing a gun fo be ready in case 
I should prove to be an assassin. From such trepidations both 
Mussolini and Stalin seemed to be free. I am sure they were armed, 
but they on their part must have been sure I was not. 

While Venizelos was recounting the story of his latest revolution,’ 
a photographer was announced. I felt like throwing that fellow out 
whose entrance upset my well-prepared plan. But Venizelos, the 
perfect host, merely put up a brief act of resistance. I noticed how 
much he liked publicity. Some years later when I met him again in a 
French spa he was all modesty ; bent on regaining his health, he cared 
but little for the impression he-made. It was Stalin who asked one 
of the strangest questions I ever encountered in my interviewer's 
career. Concluding our three hours’ talk, he said with his heavy, 
strangely hollow voice, ‘‘ Now I feel like asking a question myself. 
You are going to make some money on this interview. Are you 
willing to give away some of it to the starving children of Germany ? ” 
From Berlin I mailed the receipt for à certain sum to the Kremlin. 
Of course, I had formed my opinion on the reasons for Stalin’s highly 
unusual suggestion. At any rate the incident taught me another 
lesson. Never ask the other fellow for anything. Make him feel that 
he gets at least as much out of the meeting as you do. One day I 
discussed with Poincaré the causes of World War 1, and I dare say 
it, was a heated talk. Poincaré, already ailing at that time, got more 
and more on to the defensive. What happened was that he had received 
me in his home, blinds drawn and lamps burning despite the sunshine 
outside, and had shut the door behind myself. In short, he had put 
me into the position of a prisoner, and I got irritated and attacked him. 
I only need compare that weird kind ‘of welcome with Briand’s 
cordiality on a similar occasion to have the valid contours of both 
these men. 

A productive interview is entirely dependent on the interviewer’s 
knowledge of the character of his “ object.” To a man such as Lloyd 
George, always burning with curiosity, always out to gain something, 
you have to bring a piece of news, be it merely some political 
gossip. By counter-questions suggesting a game of chess I once tempted 
Lloyd George to interpret to me and the rest of his dinner guests his 
attitude at the peace conference of Versailles. It must have been an 
absorbing experience for anyone present, for the ladies did not with- 
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draw after Gas violation of Victorian rules unheard of in an 
English country place. 

With an explorer or inventor it will ATA be a good thing ta tell 
him something about an equally prominent colleague abroad, preferably 
of a slightly comical nature. But any such story must be true. The 
slightest insincerity is sure to defeat its own purpose. Sooner or later 
the man wilt find out and grow suspicious of his interviewer. For 
the impression the interviewer leaves behind is by no means unim-’ 
portant. Never should he regard a talk as the final or last one.: I > 
well remember the faux pas I committed vis-à-vis Herbert Hoover in - 
1928, when he was still the Minister of Commerce. It was not 
more than a single move. He received me in a cold room flooded 
with light, whose thin curtains and uncomfortable chairs soon 
made me nervous. I got up, and absorbed in our conversation as I 
was, perched myself on to the edge of an empty desk: I noticed Mr. 
Hoover’s horror. When I saw him again three years later in the White | 
House, his voice sounded conspicuously cool and aloof, And though 
this may have been caused by his general despondency—the depression 
was at its height—I yet wondered whether he did not remember the 
‘ill-mannered interviewer of three years ago. The supposedly: taciturn 
Coolidge I found to be an amiable and pretty open-hearted man. 

The last sovereign to stick to ancient protocol is the Pope. The 
interviewer, as any other visitor, has to appear in white tie, even in 
‘the daytime. If the Pope does not explicitly ask the genuflecting caller 
to rise, the latter has no choice but to remain on his knees all the 
time. It happened to myself in an audience with Benedict “XV, to 
whom I was privileged to talk without witnesses in 1924, and he 
proved to be the grandsetgnewr and diplomat as the world knew 

i With a kind of passion he took yp the political subject 
E had prepared. He talked vividly and without concealing his exas- 
peration. I had heen afraid of the overwhelming pomp and the great 
quiet in the Vatican, fearing they might intimidate me. But this 
Pope talked to his interviewer with more sincerity than many a 
dictator. Ailing and extremely shortsighted, he seemed to be devoured, 
- by the same inner light which made his every word so limpid. 

Another prejudice tells interviewers to be on their guard against 
the poses great men assume. This may be true for their surroundings, 
their offices, their paintings or their desks, It certainly does not hold 
true for the men themselves. A public figure i is inured to the fedling 
a own importance and therefore quite natural asa rule. Of course 

“ naturalness ” of a man depends on his character, and will in each 
ee be different. Borah with his ‘cello voice, his' face suggesting 
Beethoven, and his puritanical simplicity made another impression 
than Davies. Compared to Davies, Borah appeared as an introvert. 
But neither Borah receiving me in front of a huge map of- Europe, 
_ Nor Davies who—this was 1928—talked to us in a hurry while finishing 

off his tray-lunch, put up an act of naturalness, F.D. R. was as 
natural as any man can be. His sense of humour did not desert him 
when the joke was on him. Yet he was far from being insensitive. I 
watched him literally grow pale when one of his, Hyde Park guests 
had the poor taste to repeat slanderous gossip about him. Henry 
Wallace is equally sensitive. I was deeply pleased by the spectacle 
‘of Wallace talking to farmers, and the mutual confidence displayed. 
The late General Patton was known for his airs, but he admitted his 
“sin,” Shortly after the Rhine crossing in December 1944, he told, 
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me himself that he had thrown himself on the ground (as Scipio did) 
“for legend’s sake” only. < 

In general I found statesmen and politicians to be more open- 
hearted than writers, and writers more so than scientists. Probably 
these differences are accounted for by the degree of publicjty each of 
these groups needs. Also the politician is not averse himself to dishing 
out a few lies. The more the professional scale of “ objects ” 
approaches the field of pure mathematics—to which bankers do not 
belong—the bigger is the interviewer’s chance of getting the truth. 
In any case the tell-tale symptom of sincerity is a man’s face, not his 
words. For, as F said, an interviewer has to see things. .Really good- 
hearted men are not hard to grasp. Bernard*Shaw is not. I once 
succeeded in pulling his leg. He was my guest, and of course got his 
vegetable plate and a glass of milk. When he said he had not had 
such excellent milk for a very long time, I boastfully declared our 
Swiss milk was always that good. In fact, I had given him a glass of 
cream. 

The funniest “interview’’ I ever had ‘was with Henri Bordeaux, 
the French author and member of the Academy. He came to see me 
in my country place, and was as charming and witty as ever. But 
he was extremely reserved whenever I tried to talk politics. I came 
to, feel that he was suspicious, afraid I might publish what he would 
say. Actually I had no such intentions, and to convince him of the 
“non-professional ” nature of our conversation, I opened my heart 
much wider than I usually do in matters political. Soon hereafter 
I got a Paris magazine containing a long account of our talk written 
by Henri Bordeaux. He quoted me—correctly—on any number of 

political problems. The man I had credited with inhibitions toward the 
Penal interviewer had, outwitting me, got his interview himself. 

i Emu. Lupwic. 
Ascona. 


MIRABEAU’S SECRET LETTERS FROM 
BERLIN. 


II. 


O long as Frederick the Great was on the throne, Mirabeau could 
Cony observe and report ; now it seemed possible that he might 

have his chance. He had spent a good deal of time in composing 
a Eetire a Frédéric Guillaume, to be published on his accession. This 
blend of wisdom and phantasy is at once a scathing criticism of the 
Frederician régime and a programme for the new ruler. Existing 
methods, declared the author, could not continue; the people was so 
dragooned that some alleviation was imperative ; in the event of 
war the whole edifice would collapse; only drastic reforms could 
avert a catastrophe. The caste system should be scrapped, the peasant 
emancipated, the status of civil servants and officers equalised, the 
country schools improved. Foreign recruiting for the army should 
cease, and the term of service be shortened. A land tax should be 
substituted for monopolies, transit trade encouraged, hoarding of the 
precious metals cease, the censorship disappear. There were too many. 
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regulations and the individual, should have more opportunity of 
following his tastes. The Letter, which has been described as the 
admonitions of a Physiocratic Posa, was a foretaste of the eight- 
volume treatise on the Prusstan Monarchy, published two years later, 

and a partial anticipation of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s celebrated 
treatise, The Limits of State Action. All three were denunciations of 
the fursur de gouverner. In the field of foreign affairs the ruler was 
adjured to make Prince Henry his adviser and to confine Hertzberg 
to the home front. The author sent a copy to the King, who discreetly” 
replied that anything from his pen would Always give him pleasure. 

Frederick William II, the most contemptible of Hohenzollern 
rulers, who ascended the throne at the ripe age of forty-two, inherited 
something both of the charm and the futility of his father, August 
Wilhelm. Becoming heir to the throne at the age of fourteen, he 
seemed to make a good start, for he had nothing of the severity of his 
terrifying uncle, and liked to see happy faces round him. But the 
years of adolescence revealed his tragic insufficiency ; his sensuality 
' was a public scandal, his indolence notorious. Frederick thought 
with horror of the time when his unworthy nephew, surrounded by 
his favourites and mistresses, would in all probability tear down a 
large part of his work. No serious tasks were allotted to him, for he 
was incapable of fulfilling them. His congenital laziness increased 
ds he became enormously fat. Except for his competent performances 
on the violoncello, he had no cultivated tastes. His first marriage 
» was dissolved, and he soon parted company with his second wife. 
The earliest and greediest mativesse en titre, Wilhelmine Encke, married 
to a minor functionary of the name of Rietz and in due course promoted 
Countess Lichtenau, retained her pernicious influence even when first 
the Voss and after her death the Dönhoff became the most favoured 
beauty. Such was the man whose failings were to be realistically 
described in Mirabeau’s three score despatches during the first five 
months of his inglorious reign. 

After less than three weeks of the new order the envoy despatched 
an incisive analysis of the atmospheric change. “ Frederick II, whom 
nature had fashioned for command, who.believed himself the universal 
soul of the world and only credited others with some sort of sensibility, © 
a certain animal instinct, was never afraid of seeming to be led. He 
knew he was not, whereas the present king trembles at the thought 
and cannot escape his fate. While things run by themselves he will 
not seem to be led; nothing is easier in this country than to receive 
and to spend, for the machine is so arranged as to favour abusé. 
With some modifications in detail, some surveillance of the police, 
certain changes among subordinates, a few blandishments to the 
nation, it will go by itself. But at the first roar of the guns, indeed 
at the first storm, how it will collapse, all this petty scaffolding of - 
mediocrity |! How the lesser ministers will shrink in stature! How 
everyone, from the frightened convicts’ up to the distracted chief, 
will call for a pilot! And who will he be? The Duke of Brunswick ? 
I think so; because amour-propre no longer avails in the hour of | 
danger ; because he does not care for outward appearances ; because 
he will be the servant of the servants, the most polite, the most humble 
and certainly the most adroit of courtiers, while at the same time 
his iron hand will keep all the little views, all the intrigues, all the 
parties under control. There is my horoscope, the best I can make 
to-day.” Meanwhile, till an emergency arose, Hertzberg was the 
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man to cultivate—a task beyond the French Ambassador, whé had 

neglected bim in the past. The notes struck in these early despatches 

were to be repeated again and again in the winter months. The 

Duke of Brunswick alone receives full marks. Prince Henry, despite 

his faults, might be useful if his services were requested, but such a. 
prospect was remote. Hertzberg was the most formidable obstacle 

to a rapprochement with France, but he could not be overthrown by 

direct assault. It was not a pretty picture, but not even a flatterer 

could have made much of the Prussia of Frederick William II. 

Without sdme*official recognition Mirabeau could do little but 
report on the King’s mistresses and comment on public affairs. His 
letters breathe a sense of exasperated frustration. “ This prince is 
very difficult to study with success,” he complained. “He is*a 
stickler for German etiquette. People think he will not see foreigners 
at present. I know what can be learned from the petty espionage 
| of-valets, courtiers, secretaries and the indiscretions of Prince Henry. 
But there are only two ways of gaining influence—giving or rather 
suggesting ideas either to the master or to his ministers. To the 
master? But how, if one cannot approach him? To the ministers? 
It is neither easy nor appropriate to talk politics with them when 
one is not accredited, and casual conversations are brief and vague. 
If I am, deemed useful I should be accredited ; otherwise I fear I 
shall cost more than I earn.” Voltaire had had the same experience 
jn 1743, when Frederick declined to do business except with a recog- 
nised spokesman of the French Govérnment. His appeal produced 
compliments, but nothing more. An appreciative letter from 
Talleyrand declared that Calonne and Vergennes were pleased with - 
the letters and wished them to continue: no official instructions were , 
needed, for an envoy, knew best what,was useful to see and report. 
He had performed his task,extremely well so far and should remain 
strictly incognito. To watch‘the performance from the wings, how- 
ever, could never satisfy a man of genius. “I will try to follow 
things, ” he rejoined, “ but so long as I have no status and am thought 
out of touch with France, I shall be more fitted to write about literature. 
If I am to start as a junior in the diplomatic service I might be just 
as useful in Hamburg; for, independently of its great commercial 
connections, of which we are ignorant and in which our share is too 
small, we need a good look-out.” 

Mirabeau’s realistic pictures of the Prussian Court are in no way 
overdrawn, for confusion reigned in the royal household. “No 
master, no manager, no financial assignments; the servants and the 
functionaries are in control. It.is impossible to exaggerate the 
turpitude, the disorder, the waste of time. The servants are afraid 
of his violence, but they are the first to mock his incapacity. Not a 
paper is in its place, not a memorandum annotated, not a letter 
personally opened; no power on earth can make him read forty 
consecutive lines. Only his illegitimate son stirs him from his lethargy. 
He adores the child, beams when he sees him, And spends a large 
part of the mornings with him. He is regular only in his pleasures: 
Pauvre règne! Pauore pays! I have two convictions. The first is 
that he has planned to become a great man by making himself purely 
German and snapping his fingers at French models. The second is 





perhaps muttering under his breath: ‘Well! I 
than summon the Duke of Brunswick or my uncle : 
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theše notions emanates from Hertzberg, who says: ‘There is only 
one way for you to be somebody, and that is to give a lead to your 
nation, which should date a new kind of glory from your reign. This 
you can only do by placing yourself at its head. What could you ever 
be as a Frenchman? A feeble imitation of Frederick II. Asa German 
you will be original, revered in Germany, adored by your people, 
extolled by men of letters, an object of consideration in Europe.’ 
This line of argument seems to Hertzberg a short cut to becoming 
principal minister, but the situation demands or will soon demand 
someone else. This country, though servile, is not inclined to grovel 
before a minister ; and Hertzberg, iong subordinate, more astute than 
clever, more false than shrewd, more violent than peremptory, more 
vain than ambitious, old, infirm, and not counting on a long innings, 
_ could not break them in. They ‘need this Wollner, so much in favour 
to-day that no outsider knows the full range of his influence. What 
is required is a dominating personality. puch men are rare: I only 
see two of the necessary stature, Prince Henry and the Duke of 
Brunswick. In addition to the disadvantage of absence, the latter 
appears formidable to a prince who is not only weak and indolent, 
but vain and jealous. ° So Prince Henry’s stock is rising despite his 
faux pas.” 
It must have cost the proud Frenchman a pang to go on his knees 
to the cynical Talleyrand. “Is it really worth while, mon irès cher 
' matire, to sacrifice to such a minor interest as curiosity my,time, my 
tastes, my talents? You know I am not a charlatan ; you know it is 
not my way to exaggerate my difficulties and labours. Well, I swear 
they are not few. I employ three men in copying my writings. I 
utilise the work and knowledge of several others; all my time and 
nearly all my thoughts are centred on it. If there is not more to show 
for it (and you cannot yet assess it because my largest works remain 
in my portfolio), it.is the fault either of my insufficiency or my position | 
or of both—perhaps only of the latter. Anyhow, I am immersed in it, 
and at nearly thirty-severt I ought not to wear myself out in trifles. 
For trifles they are if it leads to nothing for myself or others. If J am 
wrong, prove it. In my position I require some encouragement. 
Forgive me if I have gone too far. But to whom shall I confide my 
‘anxieties if not to you, my friend, my consoler, my guide, my support ? 
To whom shall I say: What am I getting out of afl this? Not gven 
money, for it all goes to the cause, none to my personal satisfaction. 
I should want nothing more if my future were assured. You know 
that money will never be anything to me, at least when I have some. 
But where am I going, and where am I leading others? Have I made 
a good bargain to barter my life, stormy though it was, but not without 
its delights, for a sterile activity which deprives me of your society ? 
You are for me more than a statesman; you for whose handshake 
‘I would give all the thrones in the world! Ah! I am much more 
fitted for friendship than for politics.” What he really thought of his 
cold-blooded correspondent we learn from a letter to another friend. 
“ My misfortunes have delivered me into his‘hands, and I must steer 
my course carefully with this vile, greedy, low intriguer who loves 
mud and money. For money he would sell his soul, and he would be 
right to do so, for he would be exchanging dung for gold.”” Perhaps 
this celebrated outburst need not be taken too literally, for the writer 
was a man of moods. 
Gn November 7th the ‘envoy suggested a time limit for the task of 
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which he was utterly weary. “Do they think I cost too much? 
My dear master, they have only two alternatives—to recall me or to 
place me. .I am quite ready for the first. As for the second, it is not 
my fault if it has not occurred to them that a man in the right place 
would save them the salary of a fatnéant [Comte d’Esterno] and ofa . 
‘ supervisor [himself] who'does his work. If the Government is not 
inclined to decide my fate before the middle of December, I ask it to 
pay my debts here and to send money for my journey home. One 
must be something or nothing. Something—that is your affair: 
nothing—that is mine. What shall I do here on the present footing 
except run up debts which will close all doors, deprive me of all 
consideration, cause me the most cruel embarrassments? I beg you 
to show this letter. It cannot go on, I cannot and will not suffer. 
My past career was sown with pitfalls, but for that I think the Govern- 
ment can accuse my father and itself more than me. If I am con- 
‘sidered useful, perhaps my feputation is my testimonial. What 
others request as a favour I claim as a right. In a word, I am better 
born than most of the King’s ministers, and as to my capacity you can 
judge for yourself. I do not see that it should be difficult to find me 
a place. This is my last word.” 

Meanwhile he continued his lively reports on the deepening con- 
fusion. “ Letters are not despatched, a room is filled with unopened 
packets, everything is in arrears, everything is slipping back.” W6llner, 
who lacked neither ability nor knowledge, controlled home affairs ; 
the chronic disorder of the accounts, plus the distrust of the financial 
officials, must have impelled the King to entrust himself to a man 
whose obscurity was a recommendation. ‘I say the chronic disorder 
because Frederick William I, the founder of nearly all the domestic 
institutions, which his son scarcely changed, had of set purpose no 
general budget, since he alone knew everything and wished none of 
his ministers to guess that he made incomplete and inaccurate accounts. 
So Frederick JI, who never understood ‘finance, but was well aware - 
that money was the foundation of power, confined himself to saving, 
and he was so sure of large surpluses that he contented himself with 
inadequate accounts. Anyhow, that version seems more probable 
than the imputation of having burned the tables of receipts and 
expenditure in order to embarrass his successor. The latter rightly 
wishes to get them straight, but it is like cleaning the stables of Augeas, 
anf I cannot detect any Hercules in his entourage. Pourriture avant 
maturité! I fear that may be the motto of Prussia.” 

Here is the most elaborate ‘of the many sketches of Frederick 
William II to be found im this scintillating correspondence. ‘‘ You 
may say that three elements form his character: falsity, which he 
believes to be cleverness; an amour-propre, which bristles at the 
slightest incident ; the love of money, which is not so much avarice 
as the passion to possess. The first of these vices makes him mis- 
trustful; for systematic deceivers always believe they are being tricked. 
The second leads him to prefer mediocritids of low birth. The third 
tends to make him lead an obscure and solitary life. Violent in his 
domestic circle, impenetrable in public, fundamentally caring little 
for glory and seeking it mainly in not seeming to be governed, seldom 
occupied with foreign policy, a soldier by necessity, not by taste ; 
leaning to the spiritualists, not from conviction but as a means to 
penetrate consciences and to sound hearts,” The money accumulated 
and reserved by the late king for military purposes was used to pay 
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his successor’s debts. “ People say that he has estranged the bour- 
geoisie since his return from his coronation at Königsberg ; the army 
since the first day of his reign; the General Directory by ignoring 
it; his family” by courtesy without confidence; the clergy by the 
project of a third marriage; the functionaries by the suppression of 
the tobacco régte ; the court by the confusion of the accounts.” A 
scathing survey of ministers and ‚courtiers completes the sombre 
picture of a country in galloping decline. 

The final comments from Berlin are more pungent than ever. 
“ At first the public were astonished to see the King faithful to the 
comedy, to the concert, to his old mistress, to the new, finding time to 
look at prints, furniture, shops, to play the ‘cello, to hear about the 
bickerings of the Court ladies, and snatching a few minutes to listen 
to ministers on affairs of state. To-day they are astonished if:some 
new folly or some sinful habit has not filled the whole of the day.” 
His duties as a soldier bored him. ‘‘ He goes to Potsdam, witnesses 
the parade, gives the word of command, dines and is off again. And 
that is what happens in the same house where Frederick II, full of 
years and glory, used to spend two hours in the depth of winter, 
exercising, thundering, grumbling, praising, in a word, keeping harassed 
troops in perpetual activity but delighted to see ‘the old man,’ as 
they called him, at their head. With a thousand louis one could learn 
every secret of the Cabinet. The papers lying on the King’s table 
could be read and copied by two clerks, four valets, six or eight lackeys, 
two pages, without counting the women. The Emperor gets a faithful 
record of all his doings, day by day, and would know of his plans if 
he bad any. Never did a kingdom display more signs of speedy 
decadence. It is being sapped and mined from all sides. The revenue 
is falling ; expenses are increasing ; principles are ignored; the army 
is let down; the few competent men are discouraged ; able foreigners 
are removed. The King surrounds himself with the canaille so as to 


. seem to be sole ruler, and this fatal mania is the cause of all present 


and future troubles. If I remained here ten years I could report fresh 
details but no new result. The man is judged, so are his connexions, 
so is the system. No change, no improyement is possible so long as 
there is no‘chief minister. When I say no change, that does not mean 
that individuals will not come and go. Sand will succeed to sand so 
long as ‘piles are not dug to form a base.” . 
What could this brilliant special correspondent accomplish in Such 
a benighted countty? “Nothing useful; only some paramount 
interest could induce me to tolerate this odious amphibious existence 
if further prolonged. Once again, what I deserve, what I am, what 
I am worth, should now be known to the King and his ministers. 
If I am worth’ nothing, I cost him too much ; if I am’worth something, 
nine months of most trying subordination,’ in which I have met 
thousands of obstacles and not a single helping hand, have gained 
me some knowledge of men, some insight, some wisdom, without 
counting the treasures in my portfolio. I owe it to myself to request 
and to obtain a place or to resume my trade as citizen of the world, 
which will be less fatiguing to body and mind and less sterile for my 


~ fame. So I declare plainly, or rather I repeat, that I cannot stay here, 


and I beg for formal permission for my return, whether or no there 
are plans for my services elsewhere. I shall not decline any kind of 
useful occupation. My heart is still young, and if my enthusiasm has 


waned it is not extinct. What I have experienced to-day I regard 
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as one of the best days of my life—your news of the Convocation of 
the Notables, which will doubtless form the prologue to’ that of the 
National Assembly. I foresee a new order which may regenerate the 
Monarchy. I should deem myself really honoured to be the humblest 
secretary of this Assembly, the idea of which I have had the honour 
to supply, and which needs you as a member or rather as its soul. 
But to stay here, condemned to be a béast of burdén, to sound and to 

‘stir thé muddy depths of a Government which marks each day by a 
new exhibition of cowardice and blundering : that I can stand no 
longer because it has no purpose.” The last letter, written on 
January roth, 1787, the day of his departure, recorded the latest 
gifts showered on “the favourite Sultana ” by the infatuated King. 
No longer was the promise of paid employment by the French Govern- 
ment a condition of departure. The time had comé when he must 
shake the dust of Bêrlin off bis feet. 

Returning to Paris at the end of January 1787, Mirabeau burned 
to play his part in the Assembly of Notables which met on February 22nd. 
When Calonne was forced by the financial situation to summon it, 
his disastrous official career was over. His former agent rejoiced at 
-his dowhfall for personal as well as national reasons, for he deeply 
resented the ingratitude for his services at Berlin. His Dénonctatson 
de |’ Agiotage was admired by the King and read by all the reformers, 
but it was so outspoken that he was warned of the danger of arrest 
and advised to cfoss the frontier once again. In May he was back in 
Berlin, pitting the finishing touches,on La Monarchée Prusstenne, 
and ad in September to Paris, where a double disappointment 
awaited him. His request for a diplomatic ‘post was contemptuously 
ignored and permission to publish his comprehensive survey in France 
was refused. When the eight volumes appeared in London in 1788 
they ruined the publisher Le Jay and brought no profit to the needy 
author. These experiences help to explain, if not to justify, a new 
attempt to turn his handiwork in Berlin to account. 
“ The author of scores of sparkling despatches was aware that they 
were too, good to be buried in the archives of the French Foreign 
Office and that their publication would help to fill his empty pockets. 
Accordingly, without asking permission to reveal confidential docu- 
ments which he knew -would be Pe ce he published his: Histotre 
Secréte ds la Cour de Berlin in two volumes at Alençon in January 
178@. It was in vain that the sub-title pretended that it was the work 
of an anonymous writer who, according to the preface, had died in some 
remote German village in 1788. It was equally futile that he formally 
and repeatedly, publicly and privately, denied his authorship when he 
was charged with the offence. Everybody was aware that it could 
have been written by nobody else. That he had been an envoy of the 
French Government was a state secret, but that he had spent many 
months in Berlin was known to all the world. Four editions were 
exhausted in 1789 and a German translation appeared at Cologne. 
A sixth edition was published in 1793 and the Letters were included 
in his collected works in 1821. All these versions were incomplete 

and not till 1g00 did they appear as they were written, admirably 
edited by Henri Welschinger under the title La Mission Secrèts de 
Mirabeau à Berlin 1786-1787. There was something for all tastes in 
the dishes seřved up by the most brilliant political chef of the age— 
scandal in plenty, full-length portraits of celebrities, useful statistical 
information, thoughtful discussion of current international issues, 
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and above all an ideology which appealed to a rapidly growing number 
of reforming Frenchmen of all classes. An attack on absolute monarchy 
—in a neighbouring country—at the opening of 1789 was excellently 
timed. Discerning readers realised that a treasure had been cast 
up on the shore. “Tout Mirabeau et Mirabeau supérieur,” wrote 
Chateaubriand long afterwards on the eve of taking up the post of 
French Minister at Berlin, “est dans cette correspondance diplo- 
matique ;~l’avenir de l’Europe y est à chaque ligne.” 

The French Goyernment, gravely embarrassed by the publication 
of this scathing exposure of the ruler of a friendly state, conveyed its 
regrets to Berlin and ordered the book to be publicly burned. That 
the author was not molested was doubtless due to his growing popu- 
larity and to the fear of compromising revelations in a public trial. 
Never, explained the Foreign Minister to the Prussian Ambassador, 
had the King and his Council been so anxious to close the affair by a 
lettre de cachet, but in the existing ferment of opinion it was impossible. 
Moreover, though not free from exaggeration, it was in no real sense a 
libel, for Europe had long taken the measure of the successor of 
Frederick the Great. Finally, France had no cause to love Prussia, 
who had twice let her ally down in the first two Silesian conilicts and 
had been her enemy in the third. 

The frowns of Paris were nothing to the storm aroused at Berlin. 


` Though the King had almost forgotten how to blush, he was furious 


at the public washing of his dirty linen and exclaimed: “ That is how 
Frenchmen behave when they travel in my dominions.” It was still 
worse for Prince Henry. Whereas Mirabeau had only exchanged a 
few trivial words with Frederick William II, he had often enjoyed the 
hospitality of his uncle, who by an unfortunate coincidence was paying 
his second visit to Paris at the moment the book appeared. The 
Marquis de Luchet, his homme de confiance, timidly announced the 
publication of a work containing insolent- references to his master. 

‘Why worry ? ” was the reply. “If what he says of me is true, he 
only anticipates the historian and I have no right to grumble. If it 
is false, history will do me justice. Go and buy sixteen copies at 
once.” ~ The copies were presented to friends with the injunction to 
decide if the portrait resembled the original. Whether Prince Henry, 
one of the vainest of men, was quite so philosophic we may doubt, 
and his explanation of the attack, if correctly reported to Thiébault, - 


` whom he had known during his long residence at Berlin, is uneon- 


vincing. “I will tell you how I incurred his‘displeaspre. You saw 
how my brother’s health was failing, and I felt that his death might be 
followed by very dangerous intrigues, particularly at Berlin. I 
believed that France alone could help. But the worthy Count d’Esterno 


_. did not seem to me to possess the character or activity needed for the 


situation, and therefore, despite my liking and esteem for him, I wrote - 
to some friends in France urging the despatch of someone of greater 
energy and resource. My letter was forwarded to M. de Calonne, who 
chose M. de Mirabeau, and instructed him to do nothing except in 
concert with myself. I knew his talents but I also knew his morality. 
I disapproved the selection and resolved to be careful. He came to me 


` whenever he could and I received him politely. He told me his views 


in flattering letters,-and I responded with compliments but without 
letters. He neyer obtained my signature nor anote in my hand. He 
was far too clever not to recognise that he did not possess my con- 
fidence ; and I understood that he wanted above all to procure some 
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letters or notes from mê, though I do not know for what: purpose. His 
failure to get them explains i iny ill-treatment at his hands,” 

Next to the King and Prince Henry the chief victim was the Foreign 
Minister. “ As regards Mirabeau’s Secret Letters,” wrote Hertzberg, 
“I confess that I cannot ignore the fact that this ill-natured and 
ungrateful man, to whom I showed every respect and consideration, 
tries to blacken my character. It was all the more painful, he com- 
plained, since his public and private character had always stood high, 
and no honest and impartial person had ever charged him with false- 
hood and deceit. “ What he says of me is all a scandalous invention, 
except that I am not a slave of France, that I wish to be not a French 
or English but solely-a Prussian Minister, and that I have stoutly 
maintained the system I think the best for my country. I shall not 
treat the work with silent contempt, as most people advise, but shall 
expose its untruths in a short article.” That the book swarms with 
errors was pointed out by Baron Trenck, the ill-fated friend of Princess 
Amelia, in a brochwre which may still be read with profit and which 
pleads for a milder verdict on the worst and weakest of Prussia’s 
_ kings. Moreover the opening of the archives and the revelation of his 
eager interest in foreign affairs led. Ranke to pronounce the picture 
of a rot fainéant a mere caricature. Yet even the faults of.ignorance 
and credulity -cannot wholly destroy its value both as a picture of 
the country in decline under Frederick William II and as a sparkling 
embodiment of the temperament and ideology of the greatest Frenchman 
of his time. 

`G. P. Goocx, 


ISRAEL: STATE OR RELIGION? 

N February 25th, 1947, Mr. Bevin, in the House of Commons, 

asked, “ What is it we have got to solve? Are the Jews a 

State or are they a religion ? ” This question, in part merely 
rhetorical, might have passed unnoticed but for the strong Jewish 
reaction which revealed a deep dichotomy in Israel, throwing into 
sharp relief the fact that the conflict between Zionist and non-Zionist 
is not one only of political opinion. 

On March ist, Dr. Isaac Herzog, Chief Rabbi of the Holy. Land, 
cated to The Times: “ As spiritual head of Palestine Jewry I feel’ 
impelled to lodge an emphatic protest against Mr. Bevin’s attempt 
- to deny elementary national rights to Jewish people . . .” and he 
continued by invoking to his aid “ immortal prophecy.” On March 3rd 
letters from both Basil L. Q. Henriques, Esq., Chairman of the Jewish 
Fellowship, and Dr. I. I. Mattuck, the Chief Rabbi of the English 
_Liberal Jewish Movement, were published in the same paper. The 
former said that if Mr. Bevin’s question meant, “Is the difference 
“between a Jew and a non-Jew political or religious ? ” there could 
be only one unequivocal answer, namely, that “ Jews individually 
are Jews by virtue of their Religion . . . collectively they have 
always had a mission which is religious, not political’. . . not can 
Judaism, which is universal, be localised within the boundaries of any 
political State.” Dr. Mattuck commented-specifically on Dr. Herzog’s 
statement, the most surprising item of which, he declared, was that the 
Chief Rabbi of the Holy Land identified modern Jewish Nationalism 
with the Orthodox belief in a return to Palestine, This belief, it should 
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be stated, is that such-a return will be brought about ‘ ‘Nót by force, 


nor by violence, but by My Spirit saith the Lord.” Orthodox Jews ` 


strongly opposed the Zionist movement in its early days on the grounds 
that the restoration of Zion was to be fulfilled by the Messiah, and 
large numbers of them still oppose it for that reason. ‘‘ There is no 
warrant,” Dr. Mattuck said, “ for translating the Messianic hope of the 
Jews into the political aims and methods of‘modern Jewish Nationalism 
On the contrary, the Messianic hope of the Jews, like their whole 
history, shows that they have always considered themselves a people 
of religion.” When ecclesiastical authorities of this eminence find it 

necessary to expose to view what might be regarded as a domestic 
` difference, their frankness indicates that the issue at stake is one of 
more than orditlary importance, and that the manifest content -of the 
quarrel is of less moment than the motive behind it. Thus the 
stranger may be exonerated from the accusation of prying if he looks 
into non-political Jewish affairs. 

In April 1902 an anonymous article in 1 the Quarterly Review entitled 
“ Zionism and Anti-Semitism ” expressed the view that “ Russia, 
Rumania and other countries are far more backward in their appre- 
ciation of the blessings of liberty than England was two score years 


ago; and to the student of history it is clear that what the Jews won. 


im England then they have still to win in other countries now. To the 
“Jews themselves, we imagine, this obligation is a religious trust ; it is 
part of the divinely appointed mission which they are fulfilling in 
exile . . . the policy of Dr. Herzl and the neo-Zionists is a policy of 
cowardice and despair.” To go back a little farther in recent history, 
Dr. Adler, who was Chief Rabbi of the British Empire before the late 


Dr. Hertz assumed the high office, wrote in the Nineteenth Century. 


of July 1878: “ Ever since the conquest of Palestine by the Romans 
we have ceased to be a body politic. We are citizens of the country 
in which we dwell. We are simply Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or 
Germans, as the case may be, certainly holding particular theological 
tenets and practising special religious ordinances, but we stand in the 
same relation to our countrymen as any other religious sect.” Modern 
Zionists, it may be noted in passing, claim to be citizéns of the country 
in which they dwell, but citizens with an extra-nationality—a curious 
illogical status which has so far received recognition only in troublous 
Eastern European countries where democracy had not penetrated. 
The late Dr. Hertz in a sermon preached on the first day of Passover, 
March 30th, 1926, at the Brondesbury Synagogue, drew a distinction 
between Shema-Jews and Hatskuah-Jews, referring in the former case 
to the central creed of Judaism, “ Hear, O Israel! The Lord Our 
God, the Lord is One,” and in the latter to the emotional rallying so 
of the Zionists often erroneously described as “ The Jewish National 
Anthem.” On the occasion of this sermon he accompanied his 
distinction with a warning to political Zionists (who strongly resented it) 
that the true Jews were the Shema-Jews. He said: “Traditional 
Judajsm must defend the Shema, with.all its Divine implications, 
against those of its own children who, instead of a clear, open proclama- 
tion of Judaism, whisper the Shema so that even their own ears cannot 
hear it ; against those who dispute its primacy of place in the Jewish 


`- 


consciousness and in the curriculum of the Jewish school child, and - 


would accord such primacy of place not to the Shema but to the 


Hatikvak.” It is well known that Dr. Hertz himself drifted into the ` 


Zionist camp; but he never withdrew the distinction he had made, 


r 
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for the deprecating and unconvincing footnote which accompanies 
this passage in an anthology of his sermons hardly goes so far. . Non- 
Zionists have often quoted the statement and Zionists have ignored it. 
Since his death certain leaders of political Zionism have, possibly on 
the authority of that weak footnote, declared that the late Chief 
Rabbi’s distinction between Shema- and Hatskvak-Jews cannot be 
interpreted in the way non-Zionists are accustomed to do. 

Anthropology, -ethnology and European history seem to indicate 
that the direct descent of the modern European Jew from the in- 
habitants of the ancient land of Israel is more in the nature of 
romantic fiction than of scientific fact, and to-day the complex of ideas 
surrounding the word “ nation ” having far outstripped the dictionary 
definition of the term, the expression ‘‘ the Jewish Nation ” becomes.a 
slovenly colloquialism. It would seem, therefore, that the conclusive 
answer to Mr. Bevin’s question has been given by Mr. Henriques, and 
the obvious retort to Dr. Herzog-comes from Dr. Mattuck. “ The 
great bond which unites Israel is not one of race but the bond of a 
common religion,” wrote Dr. Adler in 1881 ; but the rift in the Jewish 
lute has deepened and widened since then, the national conception of 
Israel having grown in strength out of all proportion to its legitimate 
claims. Both here and in America blatant flag-wagging Zionist 

. chauvinism clamours at the doors of Government offices with un- 
tenable, often insolent “ demands,” and the highly moral rationalism 
of real Jewish (religious) opinion is lost in the roar. Here, in 
particular, the leadership has, for the time being at any rate, changed 
hands, The voice of the long resident Anglo-Jewish aristocracy, 
whose high-principled and far-sighted conduct of Jewish affairs won 
universal admiration during last century, is heard less and less in the 
councils of the community; even the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, that old-established and hitherto respected official representative 
body, has fallen into the hands of a Zionist caucus consisting of, and 
representative of, anything but what its title indicates. 

This degeneration in Jewish affairs has been brought about mainly 
by the rise and awful progress of Hitlerism in Europe. If it was true 
in 1902, when the writer in the Quarterly said that the policy of Zionism 
was one of-cowardice and despair, how much more true is it to-day! 
But in fairness the word “ cowardice ” should be softened and changed 
to the phrase “ readily understandable fear.” When Jewish opinion 

` was represented by Dr. Adler and the Jewish outlook was that of a 
religious community devoid of egocentric political consciousness, the 
Christian countries of the world, in the name of their religion, were 
ready to receive the victims of Tsarist and other pogroms, since such 
outbreaks were correctly regarded ‘as religious persecutions and 
morally wrong. Hitlerism (with its close relationship to Diabolism) 
reversed all that, making of its “ anti-Semitic International ” not a 
religious but a racial and politicalissue. The Zionists with short-sighted 
opportunism succumbed to the challenge, and by so doing droused sus- 
picions which provided a ready excuse for not very enthusiastically 
Christian countries to withhold practical help and salve their consciences 
with pious protests. Excluded from Christian succotr, the suffering mil- 
lions seemed forced to embrace the utopian Zionist.solution, and have 
since learned that it brought them only false hope and desperate 
despair. 

Bitterness between Jews grows, and “the bond of a common 
religion ” no longer unites the people of the Book. The Shema itself 
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is split on the interpretation possible to the word “ Israel.” Does it 
indeed refer to men of all nations and divers races “ holding particular 
theological tenets and practising special religious ordinances,” or does 
it imply men of one blood, one people, striving to establish itself as a 
political nation on one soil? The latter is absurd, but.the average Jew 
disregards this basic proposition, and gives his support to political , 
Zionism, believing it to be fundamentally two things: First, a special 
and very practical form of philanthropy whereby‘ aid will come 
_ “speedily and in our time ” to Hitler’s Jewish victims ; and secondly; 

as a kind of insurance against anti-Semitism, the assumption being 
that in the event of a major outbreak in any particular country the 
Jews of that land will be enabled immediately “as of right” to 
migrate to the Jewish State. How this manifestly “misleading propa- 
ganda recommends itself to Jews who, yearly at the Passover, recall: 
that only the intervention of the Almighty “ with a strong hand and 
an outstretched arm” brought them “ out of the Land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage ” is difficult to understand, but the psychology 
of panic-behaviour may afford an explanation, 

It is evident to the non-Jew, and to the Jewish non-Zionist, that the 
object of political Zionism is not one of philanthropy and rescue: it 
is the establishing of a sovereign State—in spite of the fact that a solid 
and exclusively Jewish nation cannot be proved to have existed in 
antiquity (a matter emphasised by Dr. Alvin Johnson, writing in the 
American magazine Commentary) and was not adumbrated by the 
Balfour Declaration. The Churchill White Paper of 1922 stated the 
position in plain terms. Professor Hans Kohn says that political 
Zionism draws its inspiration from the rising tide of intense secular. 
nationalism in Europe in Herzl’s time ; and since the ultimate develop- 
ment of the philosophy of blood and iron was Nazism, it is not sur- 
prising that modern Zionism’s definition of “ Israel” is racial and 
national, inclusive of men and women of Jewish parentage or grand- 
parentage, who are themselves atheists and who often have little or no 
knowledge of or interest in the Jewish way of life. The Jewish as 
opposed to the Zionist meaning of “ Israel,” is that of a religious 
community carrying the message of the Almighty to all men, living 
witnesses of the mercy, love and justice of “ Our Father, Our King,” 
and of the ultimate establishment of the universal brotherhood of man. 
~The Orthodox anti-Zionist who still prays three times a day for Zion 
is not inconsistent. He is praying for the advent of the Millennium 
when mankind will be governed by religion and justice instead of by 
politics and economics: when “‘ out of Zion shall go forth the Law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” It must be abundantly 
clear that praying for Zion, even in the most physical interpretation, 
is not praying for a Jewish.State, a Jewish President of Palestine, a 
Jewish Army, Navy, Air Force and Atom-Bomb Squad, or fora Jewish 
Embassy in London, Paris and New York. 

Israel’s nationhood is not materialistic and territorial ; it is based 
on universalism: “ Blessed be Egypt, My people, and "Assyria, the _ 
work of My hands, and Israel, Mine inheritance.” The Covenant is- 
between God and Mankind through the stewardship of Israel, a senti- 
ment expressed in the alenu prayer: ‘‘-We therefore hope in Thee, O 
Lord . . . when the world shall be perfected under the Kingdom of the 
Almighty, and all the children of the flesh will call upon Thy name.” 
To the Shema-Jew “ Israel ” is the Natiord of the Spirit : “ Ye shall be 
unto Me a nation of Priests and a Holy Nation.” To the H atikvah- jew 
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“ Israel” is to be established only as one of the political nations 
of the world, Eretz Israel The mania, the inflexibility, the passion 
and violence of political Zionism seems to be bringing with it .de- 
struction of the National Home ideal, disaster to the native Palestine 
Jews who are not and never were political Zionists, and despair to the 
refugees from Hitlerism who went to Palestine as a temporary haven 
and had hopes of leaving again at the end of the war. It is doing more 
than that. It is attempting to subordinate the Shema to the Hatikuah 
and to replace Judaism with “ Jewish Culture ”—a vague term 
invented by secularists, who have laboured to create out of the writings 
of renegade Jews a substitute for the ancient faith. - 

This Jewish problem, which can be solved only by the Jews them- 
selves, is a purely religious one. The moral problem of relief to the 
suffering in Europe confronts the conscience of Western civilisation, 
and the political problem of the ownership and government of Palestine 
remains for politicians. It is three distinct issues, not one.: Never- 
theless, the problem which faces the Jews themselyes is symptomatic 
of that which stands before mankind as a whole and in the solution of 
which lies the solution to many others. The Atom age is upon us. 
Either we abandon our present attitude towards nationalismi and 
evolve a method of world government based on religion and morality, 
or we harden our mental and territorial boundaries till the Atom war 
arrives. - The quintessence of the problem of mankind’s survival 
is for the Jew to choose between Shema and Hatikvah, and for all people 
to choose between universalism and nationalism. 

At the time of writing the horizon is dark, but there is hope. Both 
in England and America there exist Jewish organisations whose object 
is to organise the Shema-Jews, irrespective of whether they belong to 
Orthodox or Progressive congregations, into one body that will have a 
voice in Jewish affairs which are to-day dominated by the thunder of 
the Zionists. In England the Jewish Fellowship stands for the 
principle that the Jews constitute a religious community, bound 
together by a common tradition and history, and that they are not a 
politico-national group. This organisation’s aim is to bring about a 

ening of Jewish religious consciousness in contradistinction 
to a Zionist political consciousness. In the United States the American 
Council for Judaism has similar ideas. Both these organisations are 
growing in numbers. The English body, though practically unknown 
to the general public, invokes the bitterest attacks from the -political 
Zionists who misrepresent it in divers ways: they describe it as an 
ultra-assimilationist group careless of the fate of European “Jewry. 
Yet, despite strong propaganda against it, the movement in England 
is attracting the most enlightened Jewish citizens to its ranks and 
includes some scholars of high renown. Therein lies the hope of the 
preservation of Israel; a rallying of the Shema-Jews, a renascence of 
religious enthusjasm which, a trickle at present, bids fair to burst 
into flood, swamping and drowning the materialism of the Hatskoah- 
Jews and so bridging the dichotomy in Israel, 

JULIAN FRANKLYN. 
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-- CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS NOT 
COMMUNIST. 


zechoslovakia, a Slavonic state which was liberated = the 
C Russian Army, was pre-doomed to be relegated behind the 

Iron Cuttain as soon as that barrier was erected. The question 
of who erected it or whether, indeed, it exists-at all, is not the theme 
of this article, which is concerned only with Czechoslovakia’ s struggle to 
throw off the “ purdah ” imposed on her and to take: her place as a 
country enjoying friendly relations with both East and West. Behind 
the “ Curtain ” lurked, of course, the Communist bogy, which has 


-done so much to bedevil relations between peoples ; and Czechoslovakia 


séemed to have joined hands with the bogy when she announced, first, 
that she had nationalised her industries and, second, that she had 
a Two-Year Plan. For Plans are associated in many minds with 
totalitarianism. 

Yet, as early as in December 1945, President Benes took steps ‘to 


- correct this impression for English observers when he wrote a com- 


mentary on the Czech nationalisation measures in the Manchester 
Guardian. He pointed out that no other solution was possible in his 
country after its liberation from the Germans. The Nazis by taking - 
control of the banks and all main industries had “ automatically 
prepared the economic and financial capital of the country for 
nationalisation.” These industries, moreover, had been ruthlessly 
plundered and ruined by the Germans, and “to return this property 
and the banks into the hands of Czech individuals or to consolidate 
them without considerable State assistance and without new financial 

tees was simply impossible. The State had to step in, partly in 
order to save labour and employment for the large masses of the people, 
and partly to save people’s savings in the looted Czechoslovak banks.” 
It must be remembered that these Germanised properties, as well as 
those of the Sudeten traitors, were to be confiscated without com- 


` pensation, and it would have been anomalous to “ divide them among 


Czech capitalists and industrialists i in accordance with some arbitrarily 
chosen principle and criterion.” “The President went on to point to the. 
general ee prevalent in Europe, including England, towards an 
increase of Socialism and claimed some credit for his Government for 
having taken appropriate measures without being forced to do soby 
strikes or revolutionary action. But he strongly denied that the 
Soviet brand of Socialism would be introduced into his country. “ The 
Soviet Union,” he said, “ does not and will not interferé with our 
affairs. We are following our own methods, our own traditions, and 
our own economic measures and conditions.” This meant a “ régime 
in which private property is and will be maintained, in which private 
initiative will not be interfered with nor rendered ineffective’’; in 
which there would be “ three types of ownership—private ownership, 
co-operative ownership, and State ownership.” But he concluded, 

‘we know that the main condition for the prosperous development of 
our State is also the success of nationalisation.” 

.An examination of the Decrees of October 24th, 1945, makes the 


` point about the three types of ownership quite clear. The Mines, 


indeed, are wholly nationalised ; but there is nothing unusual about 
State assumption of mineral rights and royalties. But when it comes 
to industries in general we find that, while large firms are taken over by 
the State, small firms remain in private hands. Thus, in the case ef - 
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foundries, only those employing more than 400 persons are nationalised, 
In the metallurgical industries firms with less than 500 employees are 
exempt from nationalisation. The corresponding figures for exemption , 
in some other-industries are :—Potteries, 150 employees or less; 
building and industrial ceramics, 150; brickworks, 200; paper mills, 
300; spinning mills, 400; weaving mills, cotton and woollen, 500 and 
400 respectively ; clothing factories, 500—-which seems to leave a very 
fair field open to private enterprise. Moreover, the Decrees do not 
affect businesses owned by co-operative societies at all. The State 
enterprises, then, will be fully exposed to competition from similar 
ones which are privately or co-operatively owned, which 

of one cogent argument of the opponents of-nationalisation. And this 
is consonant with the declared object that the nationalised enterprises 
should be run on “sound business lines” and “according to the 
principles of private enterprise.” 

These changes were inaugurated in October 1945 when a Provisional 
Government was in power. In the following May the general election 
was held and the Communist party gained the largest vote—thus 
confirming the worst fears and suspicions of the Russophobes in this 
country and in America. These fears, however, might have been 
.dispelled at once by a conversation with any Communist, since the 
adherents of that creed could not disguise their disappointment at the 
election results. Students of politics, in any case, might have realised 
that Czechoslovakia’s proportional representation system ensures the 
rights of minority parties, as it safeguards the country from a Parlia- 
mentary majority based on a minority vote. And the truth was that 
the Communists, though the largest single party, ‘had only polled 38 
per cent. of the votes cast. The balance of 62 per cent. was divided 
among four other parties, so the Government was composed of members 
of all five parties in due proportion to their voting strength. These 
facts were categorically given in a cable sent by President Benes in 
answer to the question ‘‘ Is Czechoslovakia a Communist country ? ” 
sent to him by the Overseas News Agency Inc. The “‘ interview ” dealt 
with other matters as well and it deserves study. The main points 
were published in the Central European Observer on November 22nd, 
1946. 

But it was in October that the U.S. State Department had suspended 
negotiations for the proposed loan of 50 million dollars to Czecho- 
slovakia on the ground that the “‘aims and policy of the United 
States might be wrongly interpreted.’’ The reference was to the 
accusations of “ dollar diplomacy ” put forward by Mr. Vyshinsky and 
others ; but.the American action seems to be correctly interpreted by 
the Czech journalist, Mr. Josef Koditek, as part of the “ tough policy ” 
intended ,to show Czechoslovakia that “ political orientations cannot be 
without consequences in the economic field.” The reaction to this 
economic pressure was quiet and dignified. ‘‘ Czechoslovakia must 
live, even without credits,’ said Dr. Ripka, Minister of Foreign Trade ; 
but the lack of credits would mean a prolongation of the reconstruction 
period. And Dr. Clementis, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
declared that his Government, in spite of this “ unwelcome episode,” 
would continue to pursue a friendly policy towards the United States. 

Somewhat sharper, however, were the comments made when the 
Americans, after a year’s delay, released the Czech-owned Danube 
shipping which had fallen into their hands and had been retained till 
an agreementshould be reached about the internationalisation of that 
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waterway. No such. agreement had, in fact, been reached, so that 
the “ not exactly correct ’’ methods of the Americans had served no 
purpose except to provide their opponents with real material for 
propaganda. Meanwhile Dr. Ripka could find some consolation in 
having secured a 5 millions sterling credit and a three-year trade 
convention from Britain and a 1g million dollar credit from Canada ; 
‘and in the steadily mounting figures of Czechoslovakia’s trade with 
all the countries of Europe. The simple truth is that no amount of 
economic pressure will alter Czechoslovakia’s eastward orientation:in 
foreign policy ; for the keynote-of that policy—a kind of irredentism 
in reverse—is “‘never another Munich!” If the world must be 
divided between Eastern and Western blocs she will choose the 
Eastern, not because she fears to offend Russia but because she has a 
“community of interests especially of security and economy ” with 
Eastern European States. And when she talks of security Czechio- 
slovakia means security from German aggression. 

Readers of the report of the Benes interview referred to earlier in 
this article (Central European Observer of November 22nd) will find 
details -with which to fill in the generalisations given above about 
Czechoslovak foreign policy.. They will find, also, a reaffirmation of 
Czechoslovakia’s desire for ‘‘ sincere, frank and cordial relations with 
the Western Powers with whom we have been so closely bound in all 
spheres of life from time immemorial.” It is difficult, however, to 
establish such relations while the suspicion remains that Czechoslovakja 
is dothinated by her Communists.. Even when it is generally realised 
that thé Party is in a minority in the Constituent National Assembly 
there will be plenty of people to point out that Communists usually _ 
manageé to control policy without~a majority, and plenty of journals 
‘to print every news item which suggests that that is the situation in 
Prague. To this line of thought probably the best corrective is to be 
found in the “Statement of Policy of Mr. Gottwald’s Government ” 
published by the Czeehoslovak Ministry of Information, of which 

+ English translations are available. This statement, the “ King’s 
speech ” of the Government which met the newly elected Constituent 
National Assembly on July 8th, 1946, is a somewhat surprising docu- 
ment as coming from the Communist Premier of a supposedly Com- 
munist-dominated: Parliament, since it contains so much that has a 
Liberal rather than a Communist character. After proudly pro- 
claiming that His is a Government of the National Front (ie. of all 
parties), Mr. Gottwald, referring to the new constitution, says that 
secret, etc., voting and “‘ proportional representation in all representa- 
tive bodies will be constitutionally ensured. The bureaucratic and 
police system of State Administration must disappear from our public 

`~ life for ever.” This disposes of the “‘ Single list ” and the,“ Police 
State ” bogies! We read that “the constitution gives protection to 
small and medium-sized private enterprise” ; that “the Government 
will support the initiative of all sections of the nation to further the- 
construction of dwelling-houses”’ including “‘ individuals in the building 
of family houses.” In connection with the plans for the resettlement, 
of the border districts, from which the Sudeten Germans have been 
expelled, “a bill will be drafted to speed up the transfer of landed 
property to new settlers. Efficient national administrators as well as 
other suitable applicants will be able to become proprietors of the busi- 
nesses under their admintstraiton ’’; and “ all efficient new proprietors 
will be granted every possible aid to enable them to administer their 
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property efficiently.” It seems that the Government fully realises the 
value of private enterprise—and is even prepared to subsidise it. 

Then it is stated that “ Party membership must not influence the 
appointments to executive posts in nationalised industries; only 
expert knowledge and national reliability must be the deciding factor.” 
And, after a reference to the necessity of bringing “the nationalised 
and non-nationalised ‘posts of the industry into harmony . . without 
interfering with healthy competition between them ” comes the definite 
statement that ‘‘ The Government takes this opportunity to declare 
that it regards the drive for the nationalisation of production as finished.” 
Presumably, therefore, a private business is free now to increase its 
number of employees to thousands without thereby losing its private 
status. ` g ” ; 

Against this background of “ all-Party ” principles is sketched the 
outline of the Two-Year Plan, for the conception of which the main 
credit goes to the Communist Party. The Plan, however, is backed by 
all Parties, and the opposition which is put up from time to time to the 
Government’s proposals has as its main object the safeguarding of 
the State from arbitrary rule by Ministerial Departments, National 
Committées and so on. But the general picture which emerges is that 
the opposition is, in effect, mainly directed against the Communists and 
is in the nature of a brake on the revolutionary tendencies of that 
- Party. The first clash occurred in the summer of 1946 when the 
Premier and the Communist Party proclaimed their dissatisfaction 
with the sentence passed by the Courts on the Protectorate Government 
and demanded a re-trial. The news of this created an uneasy im- 
pression in this country and at least one weekly which is, perhaps, 
over-conscious of the Communist menace gave publicity ta it and 
commented that, whether the demand for the re-trial wab successful 
or not, the reputation of Czech justice was irretrievably compromised. 
This seems hardly fair, but it excused the weekly from reverting to 
the subject when it was learned that the verdict of the Courts had, ° 
in fact, been upheld. This incident is regarded by the Czech journalist 
Ferdinand Peroutka as the most notable political event of 1946. “It 
was’ a crisis,” he wrote, “but justice finally emerged from it 
strengthened. The sanctity of the law was placed above the will of a 
gang of hooligans.” 

In October the Bill for the Two-Year Plan came before Parlament. 
“It was intended originally,” reports the Central European Observer 
(November 8th), “to give the Bill the character of a Constitutional 
Bill. After objections raised by the People’s Party, the Social 
Democrats, the National Socialists and the Slovak Democrats, a 
compromise was reached and the Bill was accepted as ordinary law. 
Similarly an important alteration made i in the Bill concerns the Govern- 
ment’s demand for authorisation to carry out by mère decree many 
important tasks of the Two-Year Plan which-would normally require 
the passing of a law. 

‘Constitutional matters, control of State economy, State pro- 
perty ’’—and a host of other matters “ were to be exempt from this 
authorisation and reserved to-the jurisdiction of Parliament, but 
everything else resulting from the carrying out of the Two-Year Plan 
was to be excluded from Parliamentary competence and transferred to 
the sovereign jurisdiction of the indice s? And, lest anyone 
may be tempted to exaggerate that “ everything else,” the report goes 
on to say that it was resolved “ that the Government will ask Parliament 
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only for an authorisation to carry out the mobilisation of labour 
and will have to refer all other matters to Parliament for normal 
legislative authorisation.” 

With its prerogatives thus safeguarded Parliament has been able to 
reject Agricultural and Land Reform Bills put forward by Julius 
Duris, the Communist Minister of Agriculture, and to keep a keen 
watch on the administration of the nationalised industries. The latter 
function, being of a positive character, is perhaps the more important 
since it seems that some of the leaders of nationalised industries have 
been: less successful than others. There has been talk of political— 
which means party—influences affecting the appointments to these 
posts and we have been told that some factories have had to be sub- 
sidised. This kind of talk is not without significance for the prog- 
nosticator of future trends, though it must be carefully sifted, analysed 
and related to its source before it can. be given its due weight. But 
for a summing up of the present political situation it seems difficult to 
improve on Mr. Josef Koditek’s statement, written after re-visiting 
Prague after thirteen months’ absence : “ The danger of totalitarianism 
in Czechoslovakia,” he says, ‘‘ has been overcome and the Czechoslovaks, 
accepting a moderateform of Socialism, have managed in a most difficult 

` period to preserve the greatest part of the liberties of the traditional 
Czech democracy ” (Central European Observer, February 7th, 1947). 

It is clear, from facts given earlier in this article, that the ‘‘ moderate 
form of Socialism” is far more moderate than is allowed for in the 
programme‘of the British Labour Party. It is to be noted, also, that 
Mr. Koditek makes no mention of moderation in the question of the 
fight against totalitarianism. That danger, he claims, has been 
definitely overcome. The Plan provides for the next two years. It is 
an ambitious undertaking and its success depends on a great expansion 
of foreign trade, which must benefit everybody, since prosperity is 
indivisible.. And the obstacle to such an expansion is not the “ Iron 
Curtain ” but curtains of earlier manufacture. What the world wants 
is a fresh breeze which will dissipate and destroy these breeding-grounds 
of both the Communist and the anti-Communist bugs. 

- W. R Youne. 


è 


A MORMON CENTENARY. _- 


i N July 24th, 1847, the Mormon settlers arrived at Salt Lake 
iey. “ This is the place,” said Brigham Young, who was in 
command of the expedition. His words are preserved on a 
monument standing at the mouth of the canyon leading to Salt Lake 
City. When they were uttered the spot was a desert waste. Now it is 
the site of a fascinating city of great beauty and charm, the capital 
of one of the richest and most progressive states in America. The’ 
settlement was the result of a large-scale migration. Nearly 16,000 
Mormons, forced to quit their own city of Nauvoo, Illinois, had gone 
on trek westwards into the interior to seek a new resting-place. Timber, 
> cut down hurriedly and boiled in brine to season it quickly, was used.to 
make about 12,000 waggons, and for more than a year the journey 
„went on. Suffering during the winter was intense, for the travellers 
had only their tents and waggons to sleep in. But they went on 
hopefully, under the inspiring leadership of Young, comforted in their 
privations by thoughts of the ancient Israelites passing through the 
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wilderness to their Promised Land. The discipline and unity of the 
Mormons at this-time is remarkable. They seem to have-placed - 
implicit trust in their leader, Brigham Young. Many had been 
recruited from English distressed areas; converted by Mormon ~ 
missionaries, they were brought across the ocean into a strange environ- 
ment of hardship and difficulty, where they had to obey and work or 
starve. They had neither the ability not the inclination to question 
the authority of Joseph Smith’s prophetic revelations, and Young 
retained their allegiance as successor to the founder prophet. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, was a strange personality. 
Born of humble parents, he went to live in Manchester, New York, 
when he was about fourteen, and a little later, influenced by a revival 
movement, he began to see visions, About three years after his first 
vision, on September 21st, 1823, the radiant messenger Moroni appeared 
to him and told him of a book of gold plates buried in a hill some 
distance away, together with two crystal divination stones, which he 
called Urim and Thummim. Smith professed to have visited the spot 
the next day, and found under a large stone near the top of the hill a 
box “formed by placing stones together in some kind of cement. 
In the bottom of the box were laid two stones crossways of the box, 
and on these stones lay the plates and the other things with them.” 
Moroni then appeared and warned him against disturbing the contents 
of the box for four years. After the prescribed period had elapsed, 
Smith removed the plates anid began his task of translation, which he 
performed, in the following manner: Seated behind a curtain, he 
gazed through the two transparent stones, and the characters on the 
gold plates, which he claimed were “ reformed. Egyptian, the language 
of the Jews and the writing of the Egyptians,” aes into English 
letters as he looked at them. He then simply read the English words 
aloud,,and on the other side of the curtain his amanuensis—first his 
-wife, then later, a school-teacher friend—wrote down what was after- 
wards to be published as the Book of Mormon, and was to become 
the chief of the Mormon sacred writings. After the translation was 
completed the gold plates disappeared, being removed by the angel 
Moroni. 

However difficult it may be for non-Mormons not to conclude that 
Joseph Smith’s claims were due to self-deception or worse, there seems 
to have been little difficulty at the time in collecting adherents for the 
new Sect. In 1830, not long after the publication of the Book of 
Mormon, the ““ Church ” was organised with its centre at Kirtland, 
Ohio. Smith became “seer, translator, prophet, apostle of Jesus 
Christ, and elder of the church,” and his utterances were accepted as 
divine revelations. In the course of a decade the membership grew 
from six to over 10,000. By this time the Mormon community was 
settled in Commerce, Illinois, which was re-named Nauvoo. At first 
the newcomers were welcomed, but, as happened in other places where 
the Mormons settled, opposition soon began to grow. Popular 
antagonism came to a head in 1843, when Joseph Smith received his 
“ Revelation on the Eternity of the Marriage Covenant, including the 
Plurality of Wives,” which gave full licence for the practice of poly- 
gamy. Mormon attraction towards polygamy is curious and rather 
difficult to explain in view of the almost universal repugnance of the 
white races for the custom. The most potent influence seems to have 
been the polygamy of the Old Testament; it is significant that the 
many wives and concubines of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David 
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‘ and Solomon are referred to in the first paragraph of the “ polygamy 
revelation.” ay 
The months which followed its publication rapidly brought disaster. 
A revolt against Smith’s arbitrary rule began. William Law, an anti- ’ 
polygamist Mormon whose wife Smith wanted to take, started a news- 
paper called The Exposttor, in which he criticised thè authority of the 
prophet. Smith’s reply was to send the city marshal to destroy the 
press and scatter the type. Law and his friends fled to the neigh- 
bouring town of Carthage, and procured warrants against Smith and 
the other leaders. The governor of the State, fearing an outbreak of 
violence, arrived at Carthage, and found an armed band ready to 
- march on Nauvoo. He sent messengers to arrest the Mormon leaders, 
but Smith declared martial law and prepared to withdraw from. the 
town. However, he changed his mind and gave himself up, and he 
and his brother and two followers were lodged in Carthage gaol. 
About sunset three days later, when the governor had gone to visit , 
Nauvoo, about a hundred men approached the prison and easily over- 
powered the eight guards. A small party rushed upstairs to where the 
Mormons were confined. .Firing through the locked door, they 
mortally wounded Joseph’s brother. The prophet attempted to 
escape through the window, but -was shot from below, fell into the 
yard, and was soon dispatched by the mob. 
~- The murder of Smith-brought about an exodus from Nauvoo. Less 
than two years later the Mormons started to stream westwards on their 
_great trek, leaving behind them their land, their houses, and their 
newly dedicated temple with its glittering spire. They were seeking | 
some place where they might live undisturbed, and they found it after 
an amazing journey of over a thousand miles through almost un- 
charted country. Brigham Young had succeeded to supreme authority 
after the lynching of Smith, and one may doubt whether the effort of 
colonising the Great Salt Lake valley could have been accomplished 
without his inspiring persoqality and organising ability. He ruled 
with an iron hand, and his regulations were invested with the authority 
of prophetic utterances. There was still need for much endurance and 
self-sacrifice. after Salt Lake was reached. The following winter 
threatened starvation.. At one time ‘rations were down to “one 
biscuit per day and as many sego roots as they could dig.” Wolves 
and rabbits added a little to their diet, and the hides were useful for 
elothing. In the following spring the whole harvest was thre&tened 
by a plague of crickets. After millions had been killed the numbers 
were still overwhelming. Only by a successful harvest could the 
colonists survive. Suddenly, when they had given up hope, flocks of 
seagulls came sailing over the mountains, descended on the insect 
pests, and eventually devoured or drove them away. A monument 
stands in Temple Block, Salt Lake City, to commemorate this for- 
tunate deliverance. als 
The settlers persisted and worked hard. An emigration fund was 
started, and five years later new colonists had brought the population 
figure up to 50,000. .Brigham Young, a man of considerab ie pases 
acumen, devised many schemes for increasing the prosperity of the 
~territory, though it has to be admitted that not all.were successful. 
A band of settlers was encouraged to mine and manufacture iron, but 
after toiling for eight years: and making thousands of tons of castings 
and pig-iron, they had to give up the attempt, their equipment being 
inadequate to produce a good malleable metal. The manufacture of 
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sugar was also tried, but proved disappointing. Sugar beet was 
- grown, and machinery, purchased in France, was brought across the 
Atlantic and hauled over the desert at a freight charge of $500 a ton, 
but it was found that only syrup could be produced. Yet these were 
temporary setbacks. The untiring energy and zeal of the emigrants 
soon turned the barren wilderness into a fertile and blooming garden. 
In the following years a great city sprang up as if by magic. To-day 
in Temple Square, the heart of the modern city, there still stands one 
of the wooden shacks built by the original settlers a century ago. It is 
surrounded by a railing, and protected by a graceful stone canopy. 
Mormonism has slowly but surely lived down its polygamous 
tendencies. In 1877 Brigham Young died, survived by seventeen 
wives. He was by no means the last Mormon polygamist; but in 
1890 came the Woodruff manifesto advising against plural marriages, 
a five years later, in the Constitution of the new State of Utah, these 
“ for ever prohibited.” It cannot be said that the law has never 
since aban broken, but it seems unlikely that Mormons will ever again 
flout civilised opinion by indulging in widespread polygamy. The two 
hundred missionaries expected in England during the course of this 
centenary year will uphold family life and teach the satisfaction of 
anpe living. : ` 
Jorn THORN. 


A- FRENCH CLASSIC OF PEACE 
AND WAR. | 


OT long ago came a notable French literary centenary, that of 

Alfred de Vigny’s Miltary Servitude and Grandeur, admitted 

by the best judges into the first rank of war books. The young 
aristocratic ex-soldier wrote neither for fame nor for wealth; he had’ 
something to record in addition to the three classic stories told in the 
little volume of August 1835. It was not light-hearted gusto, but the 
‘protracted peace after the long Napoleonic struggles that urged 
Vigny’s pen, and the product is as clean as Ian Hay or John Buchan. 
To-day, when physicists, chemists and mechanics have taken the last 
sheen off the glamour of war; it is timely to take the dusty classic 
from its shelf and to read the born soldier on the veterans of the 
Impefial Guard, who bore every burden and suffering for every mistake 
of their vainglorious dictator-hero. 

Alfred de Vigny first learnt of war from his father, crippled : since 
the far-off days of Louis XV and Frederick the Great, “ the first great 
man ” says Vigny, “ whose character I came to know.” As his father 
hobbled about on crutches—he was partially paralysed by a bullet 
_ through his chest and another in his side—the son may well have felt 
.that the spirit surviving the physical agony could be produced only 
by a race of soldiers steeped in the tradition of service and of suffering. 
Alfred was the first of his race to be excited by literature: all the test 
were exclusively men of action. Aristocrats, and of families wholly 
military, his father and mother had a few years before his birth been 
thrown into prison during the Terror and later concealed themselves . 
in Touraine. Vigny tells us that towards the end of the Empire he 
was -an absent-minded schoolboy. ‘“‘ The drum drowned the voices ~ 
of the masters ;° logarithms and figures of speech were in our eyes 
but steps by which to reach the star of the Legion of Honour, the 
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finest star in the sky for boys; the bulletins of the Army and our 
shouts of ‘ Long live the Emperor’ interrupted Tacitus and Plato.” 
In his young soul burned an ambition for arms, and in 1814, before 
he was seventeen, he contrived to leave school and entered the oe 
hold troops, for which only those of noble birth were eligible. 
portrait of the following year. shows him smiling out of gentle elas 
eyes under copious yellow curls, candid and dreamily childlike in his 
magnificent scarlet and gold uniform. He was a soldier from his 
seventeenth to his thirtieth year, when he resigned his commission.. 
Vigny’s brief experience of active service was in 1815, when the 
bodyguard escorted Louis XVIII into exile—a gallant young escort 
for the King’s coach as it lumbered along those muddy roads of Artois 
and Flanders. When Louis, watched at a distance by Napoleon’s 
lancers, was safely over the border, the escort fell back from Béthune 
to Amiens, ‘where they were interned until after the battle of Waterloo. 
Flight followed by inactivity was Vigny’s only active service, very 
different from his father’s in the Seven Years War and that. of 
Napoleon’s men in his.childhood. Subsequently he spent years of 
garrison duty with his new regiment, the Royal Foot Guards, near 
Paris, or farther afield; Many of his poems were written by lamplight 
ina tent, as the young officer lay on his elbow. In 1823, the Spanish 
war took him close to the Pyrenean frontier, and four years later he 
left the army: Even so great a soldier as Marshal Lyautey was no 
less depressed by the drab sterility of garrison duty in the provinces. 
Yet Vigny learnt much of the soldier’s outlook from the old"Napoleonic 
captains who had risen from the rañks. Through their many anecdotes, 
to which the young lieutenant, craving for a life of action and cursed 
with intellectual curiosity, listened with rapt attention, there ran a 
- vein of touching simplicity which filled his heart with veneration for 
the character of these old soldiers, forged in the flame of constant 
adversity. A life of unquestioning obedience, -the admiration of all 
true-minded men, had unfitted them for any trade except war. For 
twenty years they had battled for liberty, so they were told, and now 
they were serving a Bourbon thrust upon them by the enemies of France, 
Vigny was pursued by the value of the sacrifice made by these men 
he loved; was war the highest possible career for a man of honour 
and the exercise of individual judgment an unpardonable sin ? 
Problems of this kind developed into Mtstary Serottude and Grandeur: 
three stories of veterans in a charming autobiographical setting. 
Arnold Whitridge, great-grandson of Arnold of Rugby, says of it, ‘ ‘No 
modern pacifist propaganda so completely exposes the folly of war.’ 
Sir Edmund Gosse called it “admirable, the perfect blossom of 
imaginative writing.” The first story is more poignant than the others, 
but as true. “I saw on the road to Belgium a cart driven by an old 
commander of a battalion. It was I who galloped along singing 
‘ Joconde’.” This tale of “ Laurette” relates a savage crime typical 
. of the Directory of 1797. As an officer under the Directory, the major 
had been appointed to command the Marat and had sailed from: 
Brèst under sealed orders`which were to be opened when the vessel, 
on the way to Cayenne with its political prisoners, reached one degree 
north of the line. He became attached to his two passengers, a 
charming young couple, and offered on arrival at Cayenne to settle 
there with his small savings and adopt the pair as his children, When 
the seals of his orders were broken, he found that hisinstructions were 
to shoot the husband for an alleged political offence. Military honour 
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prevailed and the victim accepted his fate without argument—tiis 
girl-wife lost her reason in consequence. The captain, whom Vigny 
met eighteen years later, had dedicated his life to her service and- 
protection; she followed him to his death at Waterloo. If the: last 
word- of Lauree is one of abnegation, Vigny puts the question, 
“Will the higher law never come which in such circumstances will 
make ‘duty and conscience one?” Public opinion was not wrong 
when it honoured Orte for replying thus to Charles IX’s'‘ orders to 
extend the Parisian massacre of St. Bartholomew. ‘‘Sire, I have 
communicated Your Majesty’s command to his, faithful citizens and 
soldiers, but I have found only good citizens and brave soldiers, not 
a single butcher.” After all, every soldier hates the thankless and 
inglorious police work which comes through civil disturbance. None 
was for Vigny more worthy of the nation’s interest and love than 
these martyrs of “ servitude,” isolated as a nation within a nation. 
An Evening at’ Vincennes, the second tale, ‘tells of the life and 
destiny of an old adjutant of artillery who could never satisfy himself 
. that he had done his duty. Feeling that he would be eternally dis- 
graced if the slightest inaccuracy were found in his report, he was 
counting over his shells and his barrels of powder for the hundredth 
time when Vigny met him on a delicious summer evening within the 
fortress of Vincehnes. Satisfied at last that his figures were correct, 
he turned to feed the white hen of the regiment strutting across the 
courtyard in her scarlet aigrette and silver collar towards the old 
bronze cannon under which she brought up her twelve chicks. This 
is a perfect picture of the simplicity and conscientiousness of a kindly 
old soldier. On closer acquaintance, Vigny induced the adjutant to- 
tell his life-story—one of complete self ent. An idyllic village 
childhood ; the sudden visit of Marie Antoinettė in search of a milkmaid 
costume; infatuation; long years of campaigning following on his 
decision to become a soldier ; few and unsolicited rewards. The adjutant 
is the soul of honour, an honour he would think stained by the least 
speck of indiscipline or of neglect. The adjutant’s story had lasted 
far into the night. A few hours after leaving him, Vigny was awakened 
by a deafening explosion—that of a powder magazine at Vincennes 
brought about by the over-zeal of the good old adjutant. Still nervous 
about the’ morning’s inspection he had gone his rounds once more. 
While he was groping his way in the dark, the barrels were somehow 
ignit®d and he was blown to pieces. The next day Louis XVIII drove 
out of Paris to visit the fortress and distributed a few rolls of gold 
pieces among the wounded survivors, but he overlooked the adjutant’s 
family. Vigny adds, “As a rule, when princes pass by, they pass too 
quickly.” One of the younger soldiers, seeing that the adjutant’s silk 
cravat was still good, removed it from the body. Some forms of 
discipline stultify the emotions or paralyse the intellect. This story 
is almost a prediction of Tolstoy. 

La Cannes de Jonc (“The Malacca Cane”), the third story,.tells 
of Captain Renaud, whom Vigny met on street duty during the July 
. revolution of 1830. The lame Napoleonic veteran, carrying his malacca ` 
cane, sat with Vigny on the parapet of one of the boulevards during 
a lull in the street fighting. Renaud had known little of his soldier 
father, but at the age of twelve he had been taken by that father on 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition till, at Malta, he was stopped by 
Bonaparte himself, who would have no boy on it save Casabianca’s. 
Renaud was sent back to the Military Academy and later became 
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Napoleon’s page. The father was blown up in the Orient and fell 
into Collingwood’s hands, Before dying in captivity he-sent a letter 
to his son, in which he recanted his worship of the Emperor and warned 
the youth against the false glamour of military tyrants. The letter 
had no immediate effect on young Renaud. Before long the latter 
was a chance witness of the historic interview at Fontainebleau between 
Napoleon and the Pope, his virtual prisoner, whom he attempted to 
bully into obedience, to reside in Paris and to strengthen the upstart’s 
throne. Pius VII vanquished the conqueror by ejaculating only two 
words during the stormy encounter— comedian” and “ tragedian,” 
Soon after this incident Renaud was sent to sea and put in charge of 
one of the clumsy flat-bottoms off Boulogne, only in his turn to be 
sunk and captured by the English. On the strength of his father’s 
letter found on him he was transferred to the Victory, Admiral 
Collingwood’s flagship. This heroic sailor-soul won the youth's 
affection and for four years succeeded in keeping him true to his word 
of honour not to escape. ~“ I myself,” said Collingwood, “have been 
a prisoner of the seas for thirty-three years.” An exchange was 
effected ; Napoleon did not like prisoners—the right thing was to be 
killed. So no promotion followed, and in later fighting at Rheims - 
Renaud, during a night attack on a Russian post, in a blind encounter, 
~ killed a boy officer of fourteen together with his white-haired father. 
The disgrace of having to attack sleeping men stayed in his mind. 
‘When Vigny chatted with Renaud, the latter looked forward to 
retirement. A few days afterwards Vigny heard that this survivor of 
the Old Guard was shot by a street urchin whom older men of the 
“commune ” had made half-drunk and furnished with a pistol and 
directions. . 

_ THus Vigny, the great French poet, in Miltary Servitude and 
Grandeur, recorded the experiences of three Napoleonic veterans in 
order to do justice to such men of sovereign honour, the stone of whose 
altar may be the Unknown God, and soldiers his saints and martyrs. 
“ Mechanics,” he added, in prophetic “bifterness against the vain 
ambitions of totalitarian dictators, “ mechanics will by inventions 
complete its destruction.” In my opinion, the classics of peace and 
war range themselves with the Syne of the Author of the Beatitudes. 

L. A. TRIEBEL. 
University of Tasmania. 


THE PEARL OF THE BALTIC. 


N the historic island of Gottland, lying midway between 
- (C) sweden and Latvia, and whose rugged shores are beaten by 

the cool waters of the Baltic, stands an ancient seaport encircled 
by massive walls now ivy-clad and mellow with age, its houses clustering 
above and below the cliff in ‘picturesque medley. Ignored by modern 
dictators of politics and trade and half forgotten by the world, this 
vénerable city of Visby leads a leisured life as if dreaming of its past 
glories. To-day it is aptly called “the Town of Ruins and Roses.” 
Yet it once stood at the cross-roads of the world’s commerce ; ‘merchant 
princes thronged its busy streets; and its intrepid mariners toamed 
~ the seas of the world, dropped anchor by London Bridge, penetrated 
the vastnesses of Russia’s huge forests, and sailed the lengths of her 
mighty rivers. They gathered in the riches of Arabia, and wrung the 
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secrets of the Orient from its traders, returning home with precious 
wares and gold and silver to add to the unrivalled commercial supremacy 
of their island home. So legendary was their wealth that the old 
ballad declared :_ f y ; 


The Gottlanders weigh gold with twenty-pound weights 
And play with the rarest gems; 

The pigs eat out of silver tro 

And the women spin with golden distafis. 


Now only the lingering splendour of its merehants’ homes, the charm 
of its decayed churches; and the mighty walls-which still sige 
the surrounding country and shut in the now’ shrunken city, ‘bear 
witness to its former wealth. Yet it is beautiful even in decline, and 
few cities can compare with it in picturesque loveliness. 

The story of this venerable city goes back for centuries before the | 
days of its rise to commercial greatness in the Middle Ages. Two 
thousand years before the Christian era a town stood on its site. -It 
was a place of religious sacrifice for the heathen tribes living there, 
and even in times so remote as the Stone Age the island of Gottland 
was a notable trading centre. Legend relates that the discoverer and 
first settler of the island of Gottland was a man named Thjelvar. 
The story in the saga runs that the island was submerged by the 
waters of the Baltic in the daytime and rose to the surface at night. 
But Thjelvar was undaunted by such a peculiar characteristic, and 
exterminated the trolls and evil spirits that infested it with fire, 
thus freeing it from the thrall of the waters. Later in the history of 
the island, the saga says, “ when the Gothlanders [the men of Gottland] 
were heathen, they sailed with cargoes to every land, both Christian 
and heathen. Then saw the merchants Christian ways in Christian 
lands, some of them being baptised and even bringing priests back 
with them to Gothland. Bothair of Akeback built a church on the 
place now called Kulstade. But as the people of the island would not 
. suffer the church, but set fire to it and burned it, he built another with 

feasts and sacrifices at Vi, which, when the people also tried to burn, 
he climbed upon and said: ‘If ye will burn the church, then shall r 
ye burn me also.’ This the people would not do, as.Bothair had as 
wife the daughter af Likkair Snalle, who was ruler at that time, and 
Likkair enjoined them not to do this deed. Whereupon the church 
was left to stand unburned. It was built in the ndame of All Saints 
on the place that is now called Peter’s Church, and was the first 
church in Gothland. which was left to stand” (Sweden, Dudley 
Heathcote). 

The far roamings of these early people, sometimes it must be con- 
fessed as marauders rather than honest traders, are evidenced by the 
thousands of coins from many lands, including Arabia, Greece, Italy 
and England, which have been unearthed on the island among other 
articles, including a Chinese cup and a shell from the Indian Ocean. 
The prosperity of Visby lasted from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries, but it was not until the twelfth century that she became 
prominent in the commerce of Europe. By the end of the. next 
hundred years, so pronounced had its supremacy become that its 
famous “Sea Laws,” drawn. up about 1240, governed the mariners 
of the North Sea and the Baltic. Remarkable evidence of the com- 

-mercial prestige of its merchants is seen in our own word for British 
currency, “sterling.” The men of Visby were known as Easterlings, 
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or Osterlings, and the word sterling is said to be a corruption of the : 


- words, although ‘some philologists 'deny this as its origin: The island 
was now the commercial centre for Sweden, Denmark, Germany and 
Eastern Europe, with connections extending much farther in every 
direction. Visby gradually drew to itself the trade which had been 
formerly, scattered along the other settlements of the island, and its 
growth was rapid. Its sons becamé wealthy, and merchants froin 
afar, and particularly from Germany, came and settled there, hoping 
to prosper. The city became one of the chief centres of the operations 
of the all-powerful Hanseatic League, and soon it was spoken of as 
the richest town in Scandinavia. Ships from many lands dropped 
anchor in its harbour. It was the flourishing condition of its commerce 
which gave rise to the imperative call for some universally recognised 


code of usages, and led to the drawing up of the “ Sea Law which the _ 


merchants and seamen have made at Visby,” and which became the 
ruling code of northern waters, The mariners and merchants of Visby 
were well knowy in England, for the old steel-yard near Blackfriars 
Bridge; crossing’ the Thames, was the place where they stored their 
iron merchandise. For centuries the guildhall of the Hanseatic League 
stood in Cannon Street.’ Thus the trade of Northern Europe gradually 
passed into its hands, and Visby was without a rival. 

Wealth brought its penalties, for covetous eyes were cast upon the 
thriving city, and to protect it the massive walls, most of which can 
be still seen, were erected. They were built towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and replaced much earlier fortifications. For two 


and a half miles these impressive defences, now toned with age, but’ 


then stark and bare, crowned with stalwart towers rising to a height 
of from sixty to seventy feet, extended their battlemented summits 
around the city with its stately merchants’ houses, and more than a 
dozen churches upon which much love and unbounded wealth had 
been lavished. It is little wonder that during the later Middle Ages 
Gottland with its precious prize became the objective of pirates and 
foreign invaders. Unrebuffed by the huge walls which, built on the 
solid rock, had converted the city into one of the most imp le 
fortresses of medieval Europe, they thought only of the wealth of/its 
merchant princes, and by ceaseless raid and foray attempted to cause 
its downfall 

Yet the first disturbances that led to the earliest signs of disintegra- 
tion were internal, and brought about by the quarrels between the 
citizens and the people of the island as to.the right of Visby to claim 
the entire commerce of Gottland. About 1280, the Swedish king, 
Magnus Ladulas, levied taxes as a punishment for these disturbances. 
In this civil strife foreign adventurers were only too willing to parti- 
cipate. Wars with the mainland countries followed ; crippling taxes 
were piled upon the city by conquering monarchs ; and to add further 
woe there came terrible pestilences which decimated both people and 
cattle. Finally in 1361, Valdemar Atterdag, King of Denmark, 


determined to ravage the city. He laid waste the island and took ' 


“Visby. Legend says that the daughter of the burgomaster fell in love 
_ with the invader, and delivered up to him the keys of the town; but 

another story runs that the merchants and soldiers themselves 
_ admitted Valdemar, hoping thereby to claim,his clemency and pro- 

tection, and once more gair undisputed control over the trade of the 
island. The Dane proved inveterate, for he compelled the vanquished 
burghers to buy him off with three hogshead filled with gold and 
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precious stones.- Only by this huge sum was Visby saved from being 
razed to the ground. Retribution followed swiftly upon the conquering 
Dane. In the church of St. Nicholas at Visby are two rose windows, 
each of which, the legend runs, contained a glorious carbuncle’ so 
brilliant oe ees acted as guides to the seamen steering their barques 
into the harbour at night. These formed part of the booty of the 
Danish king, but at the islet of Stora Karlso, just off the coast of 
Gottland, he encountered a terrific storm which wrecked his navy with 
the loss of nearly all hands, while he himself barely escaped with his 
life. Fishermen declare that even to-day when the sea is calm the 
' precious carbuncles can be seen glowing on the ocean bed. From 
the day when Valdemar sailed away in proud insolence Visby declined, 
although he had not entirely broken its power. Events of far more 
world-wide importance undermined its supremacy. The discovery 
of new trading routes to the East, and the rise of upstart ‘competitors 
facing the more central North Sea, left the city in a backwater. 
Gottland became a happy hunting-ground for pirates and foreign 
invaders, who spread terror over the island, and Sea Rovers used it 
as a base from which to conduct their forays. Wars between Sweden 
and Denmark added to its misery, for it was the objective of both 
countries to` command it. Finally came the Reformation, during 
which her churches were sacked, and their treasures stolen, so that 
they were left to fall into ruin, sad memorials of a vanished glory. 
There still temain many evidences of the city’s stormy past, apart 
from the more pleasant survivals in the gabled houses of its one-time 
prosperous merchants. Some years ago, just outside the walls, were 
recovered grim reminders of Visby’s fall, for hundreds of skeletons of 
the gallant burghers and peasants who fell in the fierce encounters with 
invading bands were unearthed. Ten thousand feet of the old wall 
still dominate the surrounding country and enclose the old city itself. 
Of the great towers which once lined the walls thirty-seven still stand. 
Many tales still linger of the thrilling incidents which have taken place 
around these massive defences. That of the so-called Maiden’s Tower 
is the most tragic. It is said to have been built for the Visby maiden 
who stole the keys of the city from her father, the burgomaster, in 
order to deliver them to Valdemar. In this grim tower, so the legend 
runs, the wretched girl was bricked up alive in order to punish her. 
for her treachery. = 
- Apart from the walls, the most fascinating remains are those of the ` 
churches, for in the days of its glory Visby supported some fifteen 
or sixteen of them, representing all styles of ecclesiastical architecture 
except late Gothic. The general.prosperity which once blessed the 
entire island is proved by the fact that it once supported nearly a 
hundred churches in all. The venerable cathedral church of St. Mary 
was begun towards the end of the twelfth century, although it has 
been much altered later. Its great square western tower, and the 
two octagonal towers at the east end, still brood dreamily over the 
vastly altered city. The ruins of St. Catherine’s have been declared’ 
the most beautiful of all, and the church of the Holy Ghost is unique 
in that it has a nave of two storeys. St. Nicholas once belonged to a 
Dominican monastery. But to-day the-formerly wealthy and glorious 
places of worship that echoed to the chants of the monks, were crowded 
with the sailors of many nations, and beautified by the gifts of 
prosperous merchants, stand crumbling to ruin in the quiet streets. 
Climb to one of their decaying towers and a view.of wonderful beauty 
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unfolds itself, but the great ships of to-day do not turn ot their 
beckoning roofs, the sailors bringing votive offerings from strange 
lands. Visby is forgotten by the hustling world of modern commerce, 
Of recent years the “ Pearl of the Baltic,” as Gottland is known, anq 
Visby itself have enjoyed a return of comparative prosperity, but of 
a different kind to that which formerly made them the envy of the 
nations of Northern Europe. The pleasant climate of the island, and 
the historic relics of the great days of Visby, have made it one of 
Sweden’s chief tourist resorts. J. L. FORSTER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


t 
THE SANCTION AGAINST AGGRESSION. , 


I. The Prevailing Defiance of Law and Order.—The latest bol- 
shevic exploit, staged in Hungary, where a Communist coup d'état 
of the familiar pattern has imposed a dittatorship of the equally 
familiar pattern, merely adds to the fast-accumulating evidence of the 
now prevalent form of aggression which threatens law and order on the 
grand scale. President Truman promptly (June 5th last) called it an 
“ outrage.” On the same day Mr. Marshall, Secre of State, outlined 
an American plan for comprehensive financial help to such European 
countries as were willing and ready to co-operate against what he 
described as “economic, social and political deterioration of a very 
grave character.” The British Government at first hesitated to give its 
full support to that American move, because its own Left-Wing sup- 
porters, on whose votes depends its continuance in office, persist in 
flirting with Moscow ; but the general truth is now indisputable. There 
is now no room for doubt or quibble: the successor to the Nazi is the 
Communist aggression. 

The disturbance in its present phase is social thee than nationalist 
in motive, horizonta] rather than vertical in incidence. It is as though 
the nationalist wars of our time had cut so deeply into the foundations 
of society that the resultant unrest and suffering had brought low the 
national frontiers and had enabled the Communist agitators to work 
almost as easily in one country as in another, except perhaps in Spain. 
It is indeed a remarkable feature of the international scene that there 
seems to be hardly any event of consequence anywhere-in the world 
that is not sooner or later, directly or indirectly, traceable to*the 
activity of the Komintern. The United States Government refuses a 
joan to a certain country of Eastern Europe for the frank reason that. 
thereare Moscow-directed Communistsin the government that asks for it. 
Thé Hungarian Prime Minister, while abroad on a holiday, telephones 
` his resignation to Budapest because Moscow, through its agents in his 
country, has made his position untenable. Ministerial crises in Rome 
drag on because the strength of the Communists, which is due to mixed 
social and international circumstances, aims at undermining the 
existing order in Italy. Mr. Sumner Welles has drawn world-wide 
attention to the position of Signor Togliatti by openly stating that the 
Communist leader in Italy is financed by Moscow. Signor Togliatti at 
once challenged Mr. Sumner Welles to prove the charge, but the chal- 
lenge is meaningless because it goes without saying that the head- 
quarters of the Komintern avoid leaving traces of cash transactions 
with their agents abroad. 

Iti is commonly known in Italy, by Communists and N ENE anit 
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alike, that Togliatti’ s function in that country is exactly comparable 
to that of Tito in Jugoslavia. One reason why Togliatti has not suc- — 

. ceeded in doing to Italy what Tito has done-to Jugoslavia is that-the 
Church in Haly is strongly organised against Communism. The recent 
renascance of religious enthusiasm in Italy, symbolised by the crowds 
that take part in the public ceremonial processions, is, at least in part, 
consciously aimed at damping Togliatti’s hopes. It happens that Italy 

“stands as a main bastion against the Communist inroad from the East, - 
the waves of which have reached her frontier. Venezia Giulia is the 
jumping-off ground detailed in the Komintern’s strategy for the Com- 
munist attempt upon Italy. The fact that Togliatti has declared himself 
to be in favour of the retention of Trieste by Italy means, not that he is 
himself more Italian than Communist, but that his sense of oppor- 
tunism bids him yield-for the moment to the fury of Italian feeling in 
that matter. Togliatti bides his time, but every Italian knows that he 
works hand in glove with Tito. The situation is complicated by the 
existence in Italy of two separate organised armies, the one Italian, the 
other Communist. 

Similarly in France, M. Ramadier is threatened with industrial chaos 
because the masses, under open incentive from the Communist Press 
and unpublished incentive from the Communist agents, are getting ont 
of hand, rioting, closing shops and attacking prefectures, declaring one 
strike after another and threatening (under direct Communist incite- 
ment, this) a general strike. On June 3rd last, addressing the Assembly, 
M. Ramadier openly accused the Communists of fomenting labour dis- 
order in order to overthrow the Fourth Republic. “ A revolving move- 
ment of strikes,” he declared, ‘‘ has been launched as though led by ` 
some underground orchestra leader.” 

- ` In almost every field of the prevailing world disorder the evidence of 
Communist influence grows apace. It is a situation of general lawless- 
. hess, of a defiance of authority, a quasi-revolution of world-wide scope, 
such as the Komintern has consistently advocated. 

2. The Deterrent to Aggresston.—The disorder is such that political 
principles the world over are in the melting-pot. Crime, which means 
aggression against the rights or integrity of others, whether of indivi- 
duals or of nations, is in the ascendant. Force, not justice, is the arbiter, 
In thesé circumstances it becomes plainer to thoughtful people that 

something radical, something like a crisis of civilisation, is involved. 
The issue, both in foreign and in domestic affairs, is between crime and 
law, precipitated by the wars-of our time, for wars are the virtual 
enthronement of crime over law as the method of reaching decisions. 
In its crude form the problem and the challenge amount to this: what 
is the reliable deterrent to crime, whether it be murder within a national, 
or military aggression within an international, scope? If one reflects 
deeply upon the problem, one begins to see that whether in a national 

- or in an international scope, there may be something radically relevant 

` to human welfare in the literal content of the Ten Commandments ; 

for instance in a scrupulous respect for human life itself, as being a 
mystery of God’s giving. So far in the history of mankind the accepted 
method of approach to a solution of the problem of aggression has been’ 
that of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life. If a man 
be convicted of murder, he is in most countries of the world put to 
death. If a nation commits an aggression by military force, it is met 
` by an answering surge of military force in defence. Nowadays we add 
to the technique the trial and execution of defeated leaders. 
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In short, if blood be shed, further blood is shed for what we believe 
to-be a deterrent purpose. Looked at dispassionately the history of the 
world hardly justifies the expedient in the deterrent sense. Murder 
continues. ession continues. In our time the deliberate killing of 
` human beings has exceeded all former measure; and the climax of 

chaos, whatever else it may suggest or prove, certainly does not prove 
or suggest that the crime of killing is in fact deterred by further killing. 
Some people no doubt will impatiently wave aside the philosophic or 
the religious argument and will rest content with the reflection that in 
an imperfect world—a world which in any case we cannot even begin 
to understand—the best we can do is to liquidate murderers at home, 
‘slaughter aggressors abroad, keep our powder dry and, if we can, “ get 
our fist in fust.” But to those of an intelligent or even curious bent the 
challenge of human experience in this particular matter cannot so 
curtly be dismissed. The world has sunk into so startling a condition of 
instability, is rocked by so profound and so universal a disturbance, 
that one is forced into speculation about the elemental things, such as 
the sanctity of life itself. Is it possible, for instance, that the fifth of 
God’s Commandments was after all intended to be taken quite literally 
by God’s creatures, and that our disobedience in that respect alone 
. may account for much of our distress ? 

If we face this question, we begin to see a connection between 
national and international usages in the basic principle of respect, or 
. disrespect, for human life. In recent times, it is to be noticed, an 
increasing -number of civilised countries have abolished the death 
sentence in; their penal code. According to a report lately published, 
` Russia—surprisingly enough—has now to be added to the list. That 
particular report may not be clear in its implication ; it takes time for 
the exact truth to be established about a country whose latter-day 
complexes include that of concealing the facts from the outside world. 
But the report itself gives a fillip to speculation about one of the prac- 
tikes of civilisation which may go to the root of human welfare. The 
deliberate destruction of human life is in itself an act which challenges 
and stirs all people who have reached the stage in their personal evolu- 
tion where the mystery of creation compels reflection upon elemental 
things. The tenure of life on this earth is so remarkable a thing, and its 
duration so rigidly limited, that, in common with other big things that 
fall within our experience, it produces reactions of a contradictory 
diversity, serious and flippant. Lewis Carroll’s King of Hearts, fof in- 
stance, sitting as judge, tried to encourage the witness not to be 
nervous by threatening to have him executed on the spot, and the 
Queen of Hearts on the slightest pretext gave the order “‘ Off with his 
head | ” to all and sundry; and no one paid any attention to either. - 
The fact is that death is both an awesome and a commonplace thing. 
Life begins, and sooner or later invariably ends; but in the meantime. 

there is something sacrosanct in it to the normally active conscience. 

To the mind instructed in religion the monosyllabic and downright 
precision of the fifth of God’s Commandments admits of no argument : 
“Thou shalt not kill.” In living memory millions of people, men, 
women and children, have been killed, of deliberate intent, in war. 
And in peace killing continues as a judicial sanction against the civil 
crime of murder. If the report above mentioned means simply that the 
civil administration of justice in Russia will no longer involve the 
sentence of death, then Russia adds one more to the growing list of 
countries which have decided that capital punishment cannet be 
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justified in reason or in expediency. In the case of Russia the religious 
motive is specifically excluded. 

3. An Eye for in Eye >—What then are the motives that during the 
last or the present century have decided so many countries to abolish _ 
the death penalty: Austria, Colombia, Latvia, Luxemburg, Panama, 
Portugal, Holland, Roumania, San Marino, San Domingo, Sweden, and 
eight of the States in the United States of America? This question of 
capital punishment has led to practical difficulties in the minds of 
honest men. The central difficulty was expressed by Goldsmith in 1766 
when he wrote that “it is the duty of us all from the laws of self- 
defence to cut off that man who has shown a disregard for the life of 
another.” In modern times the problem is confined to the sanction 
properly to be used against murder. There has been progress at any 
rate in the narrowing of thé issue in that sense. The Old Testament is 
full of examples of an almost promiscuous use of the death penalty for 
` a wide range of offences: for adultery, bestiality, blasphemy, idolatry, 
the cursing of father or mother, incest, rape, unchastity, witchcraft, 
sabbath-breaking. Roman law punished adultery, seduction, kid- 
napping and other offences besides murder with death.- In the thir- 
teenth century the common law of England made death the punishment - 
for practically every offence except maiming or petty larceny. The 
practice defeated its object, because it came to be recognised that you 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. It was the Church 
that made its influence felt in mitigating so ferocious a penal code. Up 
to the beginning of the last century, however, the ferocity of punish- 
ment for crime of all kinds persisted more or less, not only in England, 
but in most parts of the world. It was only in the last half of the last 
century that the sort of argument associated with the name of Bentham 
began to have effect : namely that the deterrent to crime was punish- . 
ment, and that if punishment were too severe juries tended to acquit 
criminals and therefore made punishment less certain, and the con- 
tinuance of crime on the sporting chance more certain. 

To-day the problem is in the main confined to two categories of 
crime, namely murder in civil or national life and aggression in inter- 
national life. Is one justified in taking a life for a life, a tooth for a 
tooth, an eye for an eye? The world is still young and foolish.* We still 
have wars. The last big war ended only two years ago. In war the 
Fifth Commandment is broken on a vast and even fantastic scale. It 
is corfventionally regarded as right that an English boy, for instance, 
` though he may not kill another English boy in civil life, should kill, and 
he is in duty bound to kill, as many German boys as he can,.when 
there’s a war on with Germany. “Governments ” are a formidable 
challenge to the individual conscience in a host of ways. If your 
government declares war, you must kill, and kill, and kill, till the earth 
teeks of blood, and the more you break that Fifth Commandment the 
greater your honour among men. In the case of the totalitarian govern- 
ment of Russia, which apparently has just decided that to put a man to 
death for murder is wrong, they put mento death by the thousand for 
no other offence than that of disagreeing with themselves. When a 
government decides to kill, in war or in peace, there is no barrier and no 
limit to the performance, because so far in the history of mankihd there 
is no human law save national law. Though we talk glibly about inter- 
national law there is in fact no such thing. 

But a pattern in things begins to emerge. Human laws, human con- 
ventions, human habits still grossly conflict in many ways with the 
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laws of God. This law, convention ‘and habit of killing men, either 
because they are “ enemies ” of your country and might therefore kill 
you if you did not kill them first, or because in civil life they have 
_ themselves killed someone else, strikes at the root of much that is 
wrong in the world. The Ten Commandments of God were promul- 
gated for the guidance and for the welfare of mankind. We disobey 
these commandments, and lose our welfare. If we look round upon the 
world at this time we may observe at our bitter leisure the fruits of 
disobedience. But we progress. We no longer kill on flimsy pretexts. 
We have observed that killing, which is prohibited by God, never serves 
a good purpose. Killing a man for Stealing a sheep was found in prac- 
tice not to deter men from stealing a sheep. Rather it led to the stealing 
of still more sheep, because if the penalty for stealing one sheep was 
death, you might just as well have a run for your money and steal half 
a dozen, What man to-day can say that the death penalty for murder 
is in practice a deterrent against murder? There is no statistical proof 
possible, for no man can say what would happen in an alternative. 
And murders continue. Who indeed is to say that murder is not, almost 
necessarily, the act of a madman ; and who in his senses would advocate 
the killing of a madman as a deterrent against his crime, rather than ` 
the application to him of that merciful alternative detention for life 
which is applied to other madmen ? The fact that an increasing number 
of civilised countries, Russia marvellously among the-number, discover 
the futility, and worse, of the death penalty even for murder, is a 
broad sign of progress in a young and unruly world. 

Then what of the killing that goes by the name of war? In this 
century we have seen the killing of men by the million in that same 
name, and the futility of it rises against us in mocking eloquence. Is 
„any progress to be observed in that particular field of “ civilisation ” ? 
Why, yes! The scientists have given us the homceopathic cure. Atomic 
clouds have followed atomic bombs in a cavalcade of warning to the 
effect that if mankind persists in breaking the Fifth Commandment of ` 
God, then mankind will destroy itself. The Commandments of God— 
all of them without excepting the Fifth—were intended for the enrich- 
ment of our life on earth, and beyond. If we reject them, we logically - 
reject the good they were intended to confer upon us. 

4. The International Limstation.—How does the argument apply to 
international aggression ? It is obvious that there must be a sanction 
against crime. Within the national frontiers there is a government, 
whose police force and judicial system have at their disposal the 
coercive power to capture and punish the criminal and to restrain him 
from further crime, whether the restraint be by death or by confine- 
ment. In the relationship between nations there is no international 
government, no police force nor judicial system with comparable 
power. Both the League of Nations and the United Nations Organisation 
have raised ideals, in their varying measure, fora system of international 
law and, in the case of U.N.O., of an armed international police force. 
International law, however, is a dream as far from realisation as ever. 
The sanction of an armed international police force stirs little hope in 
any breast. Indeed, it presupposes a system of law, and between 
nations there is no system of law. Neither tht Covenant of the League 
of Nations nor the Charter of the United Nations was able.to suppress - 
the separate national sovereignty of the member-states nor to disarm 
them, nor to set up a “Therefore th authority to weld them into a 
true family of nations; foré the U.N.O. is little more than an 
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arena for a free fight between the Great Powers, the veto, freely used 
by Russia, being the effective means of “ knock-out.” Outside U.N.O. 
the old type of diplomatic conference, exemplified by the recent Moscow 
conferencè, can obviously lead nowhere if one of the parties decides to 
block the line of advance. What then? Are we to settle down des- 
perately to the probability that there can be -no progress in inter- 
national affairs, that if technical means be discovered for countering the 
use of atomic bombs or atomic clouds, then wars may continue, and 
the breathing space between them be merely occupied by abortive 
attempts at a diplomatic accommodation between the eomleeune 
parties ? 

Such does indeed seem to be the prospect if the diplomatic technique 
of international relations be what it always has been in our history. 
The transient generations of men pass on, and the scene so-far does not 
essentially change. All that changes is the technique of war. But it 
does not follow that there is no end to the cavalcade. We cannot foresee 
the future. What we can calculate in reason is that unless the basic 
motive in international affairs be changed, there can be no change in 
the results produced. How can motives be changed? The “ prac- 
tical man,” or the man who has no patience with dreams and will bend 
his mind only to “ brass tacks,” refuses to be diverted by what he 
regards as the academic wistfulness of the Ten Commandments, and 
demands to know by contrast what we propose to do immediately about 
Russian aggressiveness. Such minds have no time and no inclination for 
reflection. They must be up and doing, even though what they do is 
the same sort of thing that they did before, with the same sort of result. 
Nor is it easy to answer the flat question: suppose you succeeded in 
your own country in implementing the principle of the Fifth Command- 
ment, and you therefore refused to hang murderers or to resist aggres- 
sion, what do you think would happen except a prompt harvest of 
wholesale murder and the prompt liquidation of your country under the 
heel of an invader ? Mr. Gandhi would answer: so be it! The average 
Christian, who has been brought up on a diluted diet of Christianity, 
would compromise and, while admitting the theoretic validity of the 
commandments, would argue that we are not yet ready for the full 
glory of perfection, his frank deduction being that so long as our cause 
is just, we must keep our powder dry. 

~ But who except ourselves is to say whether our cause is just ? And 
who tan say what in practice would be the result of a fitm obedience to 
the Fifth Commandment? It is the obstinate habit of. intellectual 

-argument to calculate results on exclusively human criteria. Miracle 
is shied at, though miracle is the commonplace agent of every moment 
of life. The odd-thing is that in any consideration, whether by professing 
Christians or by others, of the value of God’s Commandments, God 
Himself is left out of the consequential calculation. The idea of obeying 
God and then waiting to see what God will do about it does not occur 
to the vast majority even of so-called Christians. Even in the midst of 
quite remarkable calamities, which “ practical” people themiselves 
admit to be due to the wars of our time, the possibility seems not 
widely to be dppreciated that, as life is a mystery, it can profitably 
be lived only by literal and faithful compliance with the rules—the 
rules, namely, laid down by the author of the mystery, by God Himself: ~ 
“Thou shalt not kill |” It may be that until by slow wisdom or by 
sudden revelation mankind becomes disposed to take that Command- 
ment seriously and literally, the diplomatic chaos of international 
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relations must continue, Farther than that speculation can hardly go. - 
5. A Practical [Rustration.—It is fair, however, to ask, what would 
have happened in September 1939 if the refusal to oppose physical 
force by physical forte had been an operative principle ? Poldnd would 
have been overrun, as Denmark in her turn was overrun, without 
bloodshed. What did happen by contrast was that Poland resisted by 
. force, Great Britain declared war, and the whole world was aflame. 
The upshot was that Poland, far from being saved from destruction, 
was duly (if, we may hope, only temporarily) destroyed—not finally by 
Germany, but by Russia; and the Nazi menace was duly followed by 
the Communist menace in affairs at large. When evil is afoot, the course 
it takes is unpredictable. But if the method of literal obedience to 
God’s Commandments had been a recognised international convention, 
then an alternative method of meeting aggression would have been in 
force, or reasonably could have been invented. The idea of an economic 
sanction, for instance, is neither new nor-inappropriate. If Germany 
in 1939 had been effectively cut off from supplies by every other nation 
in the world—including the United States and Russia—she could never 
have done what she did. If any progress whatever bé possible in inter- 
national affairs, then it ought to be possible to organise a univetsal 
economic sanction against aggression. That sanction itself would be a 
form of force, but a legitimate form of it. It would respect the com- 
mand: “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

In the actual traditional method of meeting killing by further killing, 
the method being evil, it at once becomes manifest that the object itself - 
is defeated. Germany was actually helped in her initial aggression by 
the virtual support of the United States and Russia, both of which 
countries in the first two years supplied her with the indispensable 
sinews of war. It is thereby to be observed that a departure from the 
way of life ordained by God promptly leads both to depravity and to 
-stupidity on the grand scale—for the combination of initial Russo- 
American help for German misdeeds, of subsequent Russo-American 
opposition to those misdeeds, and of final Russian usurpation of 
Germany’s rôle as aggressor-in-chief against Poland and against other 

. neighbouring nations is a consummation not unfairly described as both 
depraved and stupid. A hypothetical Christian, holding in his hand the _ 
penny Catechism of Christian Doctrine, might be asked: what would 
you do, conformably with your principles, about a man who commits a, 
murder or a nation that commits aggression ? The answer would be: 
by the Fifth Commandment I should be prevented from killing the 

_ murderer or killing the aggressor ; therefore I should have to punish 

both, and deter them from further crime, by other means, for instance, - 
by shutting them up in prison or otherwise, until they died naturally, 
that is, when God Himself took them away. Confinement for a murderer 
by judicial national authority, confinement in economic isolation by 
international authority for a nation which commits aggression ; these 
seem to be feasible sanctions against the crime of killing. Counter- 
killing, because it merely repeats the crime, is indefensible in reason, 
and by a vast experience is proved to be not only useless as a sanction 
or as a deterrent, but in its turn harmful. 
; GEORGE GLASGOW, 

June 11th, 1947. : 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY.* 


Professor Woodward’s reputation is sufficient guarantee that the docu- 
ments on British foreign elic between the two world wars are selected in 
the same p which inspired the editors of the volumes on 1898-1914. 
Whereas o; ublications are usually suspect, independent scholars have 
no motive to undertake such onerous tasks except to discover and proclaim 
the truth. The period divides into two parts at 1930, and the first volume 
to appear js the first instalment of the second series. Though the French, 
Austrian and Russian documents on the origins of the First World War are 

rinted in strict chronological order, this new English enterprise wisely 
follows the precedent created in the German publication, and followed by 
Gooch and Temperley, of grouping the heterogeneous material under i 
subjects. The strictly chronological method condemns the student to search 
for needles in haystacks. 

It is no disparagement of the chapters which deal with the prolonged 
discussions on naval disarmament and fill the larger of this sumptuous 
volume to suggest that the general reader will find the greatest interest in 
those on the -Briand ers for a European federation and the closing section 
on our relations with Germany in 1930-1. The critical comments on the 
French scheme by the British and German Governments, to go no farther 
afield, reveal the impossibility of organising a continent containing a number 
of states bitterly dissatisfied with their frontiers and only waiting for an 
opportunity to obtain or recover territories on which they had set their 
heart. As Brüning pointed out to the British Ambassador Germany had 
accepted the loss of Alsace and Lorraine but no Government could accept 
the eastern frontier created the Treaty of Versailles. The attitude of 
victorious England, though fully satisfied with her share of the cake, was 
equally unfavourable. The aim, declared Arthur Henderson, was excellent, 
but the suggested methods bristled with difficulty. “ H.M. Government are 


not confident that mature examination will show that the establishment of - 


new and independent international institutions is either a ae or desir- 
able.” That was plain speaking, and the Fo proceeded to 
argue that the goal of closer integration should ape sought rats adapting the 
machinery of the League. The whole chapter is of particular interest at a 
time when the champions of Federal Union are astir, and when Mr. Churchill 
is demanding a partnership of those nations of Europe which share and are 
to defend our cherished Western way of life. 

reader hurries on to the final chapter which surveys the rapidly ae 
ing scene in Berlin from the formation of the B Ministry in 
1930 to the announcement of the abortive plan for an ree Renate 
Customs Union in March 1931. Though the Nazi régime was still some way ° 
‚ofi, the stage is darkened and dominated by the sinister figure whose possible 
accession to power was a nightmare to many Germans in high posts, military, 
and civilian, no less than to onlookers in other lands. The dispatches of Sir 
Horace Rumbold are models of clarity and insight. “ The National Socialists 
claim that they represent a movement and not a party,” he reported on 
September 5th, 1930. “ The movement is a new and vigorous one and obvi- 
ously appeals to youth ; and now, during the electoral campaign, its youth- 
fulness and vigour are obviously appealing to all those in Germany who are 
feeling dissatisfied. In fact they are often described as the party of the 
dissatisfied.” The same note is struck when the electoral triumph of the Nazis 
struck the world like a blow in the face.” “ The more one reflects over the 
results of the recent elections in Germany,” he reported on September 25th, 
“ and the more one talks to various shades of political opinion, the clearer it 


* Documents on British F Policy, ror9-1939. Fakel by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler. a oL L Stationery Office. 
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becomes that a large number of those who voted for the National Socialists 
were inspired by impatience, not to say disgust, with the ineffectiveness of 
the political parties in the E ER economic conditions were also 
an important factor, and the anti- c slogan appealed to many voters.” 
It was the revival of the national spirit and the hope of the re-birth of 
Germany, he added on’ October 31st, which largely carried them to victory. 
Everything, in fact, seemed to play into the hands of the unscrupulous leader 
of a party which, in the Ambassador’s judgment, had “ no sense of responsi- 
bility.” The next three volumes, which are likely to be even more dramatic, 
will describe the political repercussions of the world economic crisis, the 
abortive Disarmament Conference, and the collapse of the no fo 5 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON RUSSIA. 


In the unending torrent of books on Russia one class deserves special 
attention, I mean those by former members of the Soviet Administration 
who either broke away from Moscow or, like Trotsky, were pushed out. Even 
allowing for all his obvious bias, his writings occupy a unique place among the 
eye-witness accounts of the-revolution, for his position was second only to 
that of Lenin himself. His biography of Stalin recently published in America 
is of course a most violent attack on the man who ousted him from power, 
then expelled him from Russia, and-finally hounded him to his death. 
Trotsky was assassinated before he had time to complete the manuscript, and 
on the basis of his notes most of the chapters in their-present form were 
written by one of his-faithful disciples. These are obvious shortcomings, but 
even as it stands and after the heaviest possible discount has been applied 
to it, the book is as important as his now almost classical History of the 
Rysstan Revolution. What a pity that we cannot read his own comments on 
Stalin’s political and personal evolution during the last decade and especially 
Ta I |! Trotsky the historian, and Trotsky the unregenerate “ Trot- 

” would certainly have provided us with some thrillmg reading. 

per some of the lesser ex-Muscovites who in recent years jumped 
over the fence and became &ntigré authors let us not overlook one Besse- 
dovsky, who did so in the literal as well as tive sense of the word. He 
climbed the wall of the Soviet Embassy in Paris and ran for cover to the 
French police. Subsequently he ia two bulky volumes in Russian 
entitled On the Road to Thermidor. He does not seem to have been heard of 
since and one wonders whether the Bolsheviks got him after all. The same 
applies to two other authors who, after leaving the Soviet service in rather 
dramatic circumstances, wrote violently anti-Bolshevik books and then 
ape from the public scene : General Krivitsky, an important efficial 

e G.P.U., and Agabekov, also a G.P.U. dignitary. In I 5 two non- 
eae former Soviet officials living in America published their memoirs. 
First came Alexander Barmine’s One Who Survived, full of interesting details 
about the Soviet bureaucracy, then Simon -Liberman’s Building Lenin's 
Russta. The first part of the latter gave an especially valuable picture of 
Soviet Russia in the early of Bolshevism which is almost forgotten 
now and needed faithful recording: alas, the second part does not possess 
the same documentary value. Still, both were rich in facts and provided a 
wealth of important background material. Finally, early in 1946—extremely 
well timed from the publication point of view and immediately built up as a 
sensational success, largely due to the growing American hostility towards 
Soviet Russia—came Victor Kravchenko’s I Chase Freedom.* All these books 
are written to a certain pattern and have one icular feature in common 
which is ‘boring beyond belief: the author’s mvariable msistence on ideo- 
logical arguments, first for serving the Soviets—with all that such service 
implies—and then for leavmg them. It would be infinitely refreshing if one 
of these days a writer of this type had the candour to admit that self-mterest 
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or prey kept him i in the service of a régime which he professes to have hated 
an 

Mr. ae is v angry with American Communists, fellow- 
travellers, and other befuddled or corfupt individuals who affect to believe 
and try to makè others believe that Soviet Russia is a free and democratic 
country. What he has to say on this is true enough, but it ill behoves him to 
say it after his own record of service under the Soviets. After all, the Com- 
munist Party represents only a tiny fraction of the Russian population even 
now—some 5 million members out of a nation of 190 millions. At the time 
he chose to join it the party numbered only r million. Like the vast 
majority of the Russian people, for whom he professes to feel so strongly, 
he sonia) easily have stayed outside the privileged organisation so misleadingly 
called the “ Communist ” Party. But he went in and stayed in. So, in the 
words of his father, “as a Communist you cannot shirk- your share of the 
responsibility.” Trimmed of his unconvincing and irritating political medita- 
tions, his memoirs can rightly- claim to be a most important factual and 
up-to-date account of the life of a vital group of Soviet citizens in recent 
years, not the uppermost leaders or the rank and file, but that special coterie 
of men and women who constitute the new ruling class of the allegedly 
‘classless Soviet Union. Moreover, it is the only book of its kind that gives us 
an inside picture of Russia during the war. It was inevitable that this e 


- witness testimony by an active participant in-the Soviet Administration 
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should promptly become the object of violent polemics. Those on the Left 
naturally. e him ara and al deserter those on the-Right lavished 
acerca praise on him. In my opinion, both attitudes are equally absurd. 
The fact that there are hardly any sensational revelations in it is one of the 
book’s outstanding qualities. A feeling of. veracity and of genuine knowledge 
is conveyed throughout this detailed and very human narrative: “I was 
going on nine when-the first World War started. Life was suddenly brimful 
of excitements and emotions which have never stopped to the present day.” 
This is how he describes his own early beginnings in the Soviet service: 
“The minor actors in a t historical drama are rarely conscious of its 
greatness. They are too fee inside the action to see its large contours. I 
was among these actors at the beginning of 192g—one of the young enm- 
thusiasts, thrilled by the lofty ideas and plang of the period.” That was also 
the year of his admission to full membership of the Communist Party. He 
was twenty-five and his successful career as a pillar of the Bolshevik State 
was just about to begin. The Soviets gave him a -technical education. 
mikidze, one of Stalm’s closest henchmen, befriended him. “I had 
~a patron in the seats of the almighty until he died in 1937. I had a feeling of 
sanctuary. -In my worst moments the knowledge that I could turn to Stalin’s - 
fellow-Georgian of the hawk-face for help gave me a boldness that others 
could not muster.” So up and up in the Soviet hierarchy-—including a short 
period as a captain of engineers in the Red Army—until he fmally got a 
ee coveted job outside the “Soviet Fatherland.” This was with the 
assian Pur Commission in Washington, from which he escaped on 
Rave ril 4th, 1944, thus breaking with the Soviets after a mere seven months 
faery: ce abroad. The ruthless totalitarian character of the Soviet Adminis- 
tration and its maddening bureaucracy is conveyed in a convincing manner? 
So is the picture of a terrorised, bewildered, wretched people, yet intensely 
human, talented, virile and patriotic. she it is not a thrilling book, ann 
a few good cuts would greatly i improve it, I Chose Freedom is an important 
and timely document. GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIE. 


SECRETARY OF EUROPE. 


Mr. Golo Mann’s Secretary of Ewrope* may be regarded as the American 
counterpart to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s The Congress of Vienna. The youngest 
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son of a famous family has chosen one political figure as a starting-point to 
judge events occurring during his lifetime.. Despite profound knowledge of 
eek and the tremendous influence which he exerted on the Congress of 

ienna, Friedrich Gentz, “the enemy of Napoleon, ” suffered from many human 
weaknesses. In the first chapter we meet a young Prussian aristocrat, whose 
love affairs in Königsberg seem of only minor importance from the historical 
point of-view. The French Revolution finds him a pupil we Kant, and with 
typical Prussian enthusiasm he welcomes the new era and begins to study 
curtent affairs. But before long he changes his political outlook, coming to 
hate the Revolution and Napoleon, whose victories make him seek permission to 
settle in Vienna. Henceforth he works as a secret service agent among the 
Powers who are united to bring Napoleon down. In the spring of 1800 we 
find him receiving £500 from the British Foreign Secretary. Two years later ' 
he pays an official visit to London, where he meets Addington, the Prime 
Minister, and Hawkesbury, the Foreign Minister. Between the chapters 
“ Why Prussia Fell ” and “ Heyday of the Emperor ” we find him a dis- 
illusioned politician. He travelled through Europe like a leader of an under- 
ia movement, making contacts, meeting the leaders of various resistance 
orces, and preparing for his work at the Congress of Vienna. In the 
“ Epilogue ” to this excellent historical biography Mr. Mann declares that 
he was creative neither as a statesman nor as a political thinker, but among 
practical politicians he was regarded as a scholar. A 

S : GERD TREUHAFT. 
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‘* * * + * 
Vain Victay, by Stefan Schimansky (Gollancz, 7s. 6d), describes his 
' experiences during a prolonged visit.to Germany in i946, whence he dis- 
patched occasional reports to Britjsh papers. He-does not care for Germans, 
he explains, nor is he concerned with charity ; his concern is with justice for 
all men. De e this hint. of emotional- detachment, the book breathes 
sympathy with every form of suffering in a country condemned by the 
wickedness of its late rulers not only to material hardship but to apathy 
and despair. “ All they possess is the memory of days full of hope and action 
and fulfilment. The world offers'them nothing of the kind. The world 
hesitates. And life, seemingly at a standstill, moves backwards.” The re- 
education of which there was so much talk at the end of the war has not 
~ begun. Victors and vanquished alike seem paralysed by the immensity of 
their task. This little book grips the reader from os start by its simplicity 
and sincerity. 
s +. 4 + * * 
At Close s: A Sidelight on gs Aaah Diploman Relations, 
by Lt.-Col. Hon. Arthur Murray (John Murray, o m be described as a 
-footnote to history. At the height of the First World War it was vital to 
keep the two great Anglo-Saxon democracies in the closest touch, and in this 
task the author, soldier and Liberal M.P., with his rare capacity for friend- 
ship, played a most useful though unobtrusive part. Slight though it is, it 
fills gaps in our knowledge. In particular it introduces us to what is called 
the House-Wiseman circle which acted as a connecting link between Lloyd 
e and President Wilson. Colonel House and his inestimable services 
are known to all the world, but students of the war years will be particularly 
grateful for the portrait of Sir William Wiseman, who did such edniirable 
work behind the scenes. : 
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‘NOT AS BAD AS IT LOOKS.” . 


IR ARTHUR SALTER once warned us at the League of Nations 

that when things look bad they are probably not as bad as they 

look, and that is a warning to be heedfully borne in mind now. He 
added that ‘when they looked good a similar caution was necessary ; 
but that difficulty has not had to be faced for some time past. There is 
great and well-grounded anxiety about the prospects of our Western 
civilisation, an anxiety which must be faced and answered. There is 
not much help to be had from those who lay the blame on the selfishness 
or greed of human nature. A fair amount of selfishness and greed’ is 
permanent in mankind. If circumstances are such as to’call them forth 
particularly at some particular time, the practical remedy is to change 
the circumstances, not to transform human nature. Others invoke as 
the cause of all the mischief a general falling away from religion. Here 
again one must discriminate. I doubt whether any general departure 
from strict orthodoxy can fairly be called “a falling away ” or con- 
nected with a general deterioration of conduct ; „and as for religion 
in a wider sense I should have thought, as far as one can judge from 
personal observation, that we were rather in a period of revived or 
increased religious feeling. Nor again can those critics be right who 
speak of a general weakening of human fibre and a degeneration of 
the Western world. The evidence is dead against them. The war 
showed not weakness but unexpected heroism in the most civilised 
nations, both among combatants and non-combatants. There has been 
no falling off but extraordinarily rapid progress in physical science and 
medicine, and noteworthy progress too in economics and social science, 
especially in the problems called humanitarian. I doubt whether any 
drastic improvement of human nature, though always desirable, is at 
all specially called for at the moment ; in any case it is a process far 
too slow in its oreng to give much rachel help to a society in , 
iniminent danger. 

The main cause of thé world’s distress is war, simply war. If the 
Kaise, in his somewhat difficult position in August 1914, had decided 
to accept the proposals that were pressed upon him for a European 
conference, or “ mediation by any method that Germany thought 
possible,” there would have been no world war, no Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, no Fascismo, no “Nazism, no Second World War, no Gestapos, 
Ogpus, racial exterminations and multitudinous purges, nor the wide- 
spread economic ruin that has ensued. What would have happened ` 
we cannot guess; there might have been other consequences, bad or 
good, perhaps almost incredibly good; but not the particular string 
of disasters that we have lived through. The economic effects of war 
are visible and unspeakably great.’ Of the moral effects I always hesitate 
to speak. I cannot estimate the good effects on many people of the 
lessons of discipline, endurance, self-sacrifice, comradeship, and the 
necessity of facing facts, which the experience of war has brought 
them, nor weigh it against the more obvious results of a system which ' 
idealises deceit and cruelty and regards the infliction of death and 
‘agony upon non-combatants as mere items in a palate sheet of war 
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potential. These things are not to be measured. But it seems clear that 
hatred, like poverty, though seldom a cause of war, is certainly one of 
its results, and eo like prosperity, a thing much harder to restore; 
than to 

This hatred is one of the great obstacles to an effective rehabilitation 
of Europe. Not so much because of the straightforward international 
war. Soldiers on opposite sides are generally rather glad to shake hands 
and talk things over, What has left the bitterest seeds of discord has 
been the subsistence in so many countries of an open or underground 
civil war. In France the Resistance was bold and effective. It suffered 
greatly, and it still hates the Vichyites who were too cowardly to help 


‘almost as much as the few who actively “collaborated ” with the 


enemy. In a sense, ọf course, everybody collaborated. No one can 
quite help himself in such situations. To carry on your lawful work, to 
sweep the streets, to pay your debts, to obey the laws, can be shown to 
have been methods of making the government. of France easier for the 
Germans. It was easy to make accusations ; easy to extort blackmail. 
Tn Italy open resistance to the Fascists was hardly possible, but it is 
worth remembering that some four thousand Italians were killed in 
the French Resistance, and Jargé numbers of British prisoners-of-war 
protected by Italian peasants at the 'risk of their lives. Things were 
simpler in the Balkans. Nazi.governments put in by the Germans 
persecuted and plundered atrociously till they' were driven out, then 
Communist governments put in by the Russians did the same from the 
other side. In Germany the Nazi educational system had been so all- 
embracing that, with rare and special: exceptions, all young people 
had been brought up in it and knew no other. And we have all heard 
of the predicaments into which our Control Commission has been led. 
into by its conscientious efforts to ‘‘ de-Nazify ” all public services 
without at the same time removing all young and competent people. 
There are all the conditions here for a very pervasive and penetrating. 
atmosphere of social strife, suspicion, and vindictiveness. The people 
most easily drawn into “ collaboration ” or acquiescence were no doubt 
the rich, competent, and successful. The Vicar of Bray stood to lose 
his good vicarage if he displeased the Government; had he been a 
penniless hedge-parson he could have afforded a bolder course. A.man 
with a good position and a family to provide for could not take the same 
risks as a man without either. Men of ordered and respectable habits 
were less inclined to plunge into the maquis than those whose dives 
had always been loose. Apart from personal heroism, which is not a 
very common quality, the rich were more compliant to authority than. 
the poor. Consequently when the tide turned, and the rebel of yesterday 
became the master of to-day, there arose to different degrees in almost 
all countries that most dangerous of social conditions, a definite rising 
of the poor against the rich, the unsuccessful against the successful, 
and, perhaps we have to add, the incompetent and wild against the 
competent.and law-abiding. Blackmail and spite could be disguised as 
patriotism ; a talent for train-wrecking or conspiracy or silent stabbing 
could be regarded as titles for public leadership. Courage and deter- 
mination:were above all else the qualities that commanded admiration 
and brought men to the front. 
The envy of the poor for the rich, to put it in its crudest form, is one 
of those submerged social passions, always present but in good societies 
decently controlled or made reasonable, which’-when deliberately 
stimulated can be a deadly poison. It may be compared to the natural 
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cupidity or cruelty or sexual lust of the bête humaine which the customs 
-of civilised nations keep under control, but wars and violent revolutions 
work up to a torrent of evil. The records of the French Revolution or 
the Russian can illustrate this, or the famous. passage in Thucydides IIT 
about the effects of the Peloponnesian War. 
. At the present time it must be remembered that the civilisation of 
Western Europe was a very high one, based on prolonged peace and 
social order and deeply affected by the age-long acceptance of Christian 
ethic. That formed a foundation not easy to undermine, a standard 
. strong against demoralisation. On the other hand the demoralising 
forces happened in this generation to fall in with two dangerous allies, 
a highly organised political party aiming at the disintegration of Western 
society and an intoxicating visionary ideal of the sort that has so often 
haunted the dreams of the suffering and dispossessed. The Communist 
Party, strictly organised and well provided with funds, was generally 
stronger and on principle more unscrupulous than any of the poor and 
discordant parties in the free civilisation that it was out to destroy. 
To people of liberal or Christian temper its methods made it odious ; 
but its professed ideal of a society in which the poor and downtrodden 
should inherit the earth, and all social injustices and inequalities 
disappear, exercises still an irresistible fascination over many minds. 
From the Servile Wars of antiquity onwards great masses of men have 
been from time to time found, as Yeats expressed it : 
“Riding to the township 
‘ That is world’s bane,” 
the mirage that leaves them waterless in the desert. The only remedy 
for that “ world’s bane ” is to awaken from the dream before it is too 
late. 

The above seem to me the obvious dangers from which the Western 
liberal world, or, shall we say, the Christian world, is now threatened. 
If left to itself I have little doubt that it could meet them successfully. 
It has been not only avery high-but a very strong and vital civilisation. 
I should not differ from those who dared to say it had been the finest 
and most humane known to history. In many ways it is even now 
showing higher qualities than before 1914. The readiness of a rich , 
House of Commons during the war to accept without a word of com- 
plaint taxation that reduced their wealth by more than half, and in 
many*cases by much more ; the endurance of the civil population not 
only in England, but in all the European countries, under trials that 

men’s worst, imaginings; the persistent general striving 
after greater social justice and, in some few countries, after the preserva- 
tion of intellectual and cultural ideals : all these are signs not of a sick 
and enfeebled society but of a strong society grievously wounded and 
ing back to health. The sufferings caused by the two wars have 
produced, amid all the mental and moral disturbance, one steadying 
effect. One can be fairly sure that, if the choice had to be made again, 
with our present experience, no future Kaiser would opt for war as was 
donè in 1914, no Mussolini or Hitler would take the same speculative 
risks that they took in the nineteen-twenties. As was stated plainly in 
one of the Italian secret papers: “‘ in the conditions of modern warfare 
it would. be madness to make war upon any enemy of approximately 
equal strength.” It will need a much safer and larger prize to tempt a 
future aggressor. Only an aggregate of utterly weak and demoralised 
victims would be sufficient. 
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But recovery will not be easy. Apart from the great economic diffi- 
culties, the policies of the world will need wise and sober steering. Yet 
it will be a much less civilised world. Before the great wars the prestige 
and power of Western civilisation, represented by the great Christian 
Powers, was without a rival. Great Britain kept peace on the seas, 
and for a hundred years had never attempted to annex the colonies of 


. ‘any weaker nation. India and Burma were under British guidance ; 


the er east under that of France and Holland with influences 
from Britain and America. The int culture and science of the 
world was mainly centred in Europe ; so were the main movements of 
social advance, with great contributions to the intellectual side from 
Russia and to the social side from the United States. It could generally 
be said of the Christian nations that there were various barbaric things 
which they did not do. They did not massacre or assassinate their 
political opponents. They did not have mass “ purges.” They did not 
submit helplessly to a regular recurrence of famines or plagues. They 
did not use torture on prisoners or witnesses. People in high positions 
did not take bribes. The nations who still did these things were “ back- 
ward nations ” or “ lesser breeds without the law.” However arrogant 
and at times even tyrannical the nations of Christendom might be, 
there was a moral and civic basis for their prestige ; it was not merely 
their superiority in wealth and armaments. 

It was noticed after the First World War that, in its character as a 
War of Liberation, it had often downed oe “top dog ” and exalted the 
“ under dog,” and that the under dog was often, as a matter of fact, 
a, rather inferior animal. The break-up of the Austrian Empire, for 
instance, distinctly lowered the level of civilisation in those regions. 
But the process has gone much farther after the second war. Those 
“without the law ” have seen those “ within ” behaving with utter 
barbarity towards each other, and at least two great nations utterly 
abjuring Christian ideals of conduct as well as the ideals of modern 
enlightenment. They have seen the rich Powers suddenly reduced to. 
humiliating poverty. India, Burma, Ceylon, Cochin China, the Dutch 
East Indies, have in various degrees asserted themselves against the 
control of the Christian West ; the Islamic world is a self-conscious 
whole, anti-Christian and anti-European. However desirable in certain 
cases these emancipations may have been, and however enlightened 
some individuals in those nations may be, the result is to produce a 
world in which the countries which we regard as the most civflised, 
humane, and capable of governing themselves and others, are greatly 
reduced in influence. America Still stands and is pre-eminent: but 
her great pre-eminence is partly due to the exhaustion and collapse 
of all possible rivals. 

That change affects international policies, but something similar has 
taken place in the doméstic policies of most nations. Whatever the 
faults of the Third Republic in France it was not so torn and paralysed 
by strikes and dissension as,the present Republic. Whatever may be 
saitl against the Weimar Republic in Germany, it was at least far better 
than the present chaos. Even in some of the more successful and well- 
managed countries one hears curious stories of the particular “ re 
sistance services ” by which various enterprising persons have obtained 


- positions of power. In this country we have the special good fortune of 


having a Labour Foreign Minister who, in addition to his great natural 
abilities, had six years of intensive training in the Coalition Government. ° 
We should not feel so secure if our foreign policy were conducted by 
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one of his less experienced colleagues. We do not yet know the probable 
result of the sudden transference of political power from the hands of 
those classes which had a certain inherited experience and sense of 
responsibility in public affairs into those of an organised urban working 
class which has no such background. 

These considerations lead, I think, inevitably to the conclusion that 
the great object of statesmen and of all who care seriously about the 
public welfare must be to restore our Western or “‘ Christian ” civilisa- 
tion. In that process the first step is mutual help in Europe. This is a 
matter of economics, beginning with functional co-operation; but 
before the economic programme ĉan really work, there must be a 
genuine effort at reconciliation, both between nations and between 
parties. We cannot seek our common welfare with the shadow of war 
looming round the corner; still less with the shadow of civil war. 
Parties as well as nations, however hard the task, must try to be able to 
say to one another in Victor Hugo’s phrase, “ I your enemy? No, I 
am your sister.” Mr. Marshall’s wise and generous offer gives to this 
enterprise an immense encouragement, but it still remains difficult. 
There are many deficiencies in Europe but very few surpluses. If we 
could use the agriculture of Eastern Germany or the surplus coal of 
Poland things would be easier. If England could produce anything like . 
its pre-war output of coal the worst problem would be almost solved. 
Still we may hope for some general lowering of prices, some easing of 
currency difficulties, some possible British contributions from Africa 
and the Far East. There will at any rate be something to learn from 
the preliminary studies of European Economic Council and Transport 
Council. It is possible that one condition of American help may be some 
more careful handling of Europe’s national budgets or some deter- 
mined effort by us Europeans not to spend public money as if we were 
‘rich when we are really poor. Such conditions, if made, should not be 
resented. 

For this is. really a matter of life or death. We must not forget, 
though the horror of it makes it hard to realise, that there is one great 
government which is actually speculating upon the ruin of Britain and 
Europe. As Mr. Philips Price has shown in the July CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, Russian policy varies as the fortunes of the West vary. If 
Britain and America seem strong Russia becomes comparatively co- 
operative; if they seem to be failing, she prevents any action to 
redeem the failure. It isin part a Marxist policy ; the Russian Govern- 
ment is theoretically bound, and in practice much influenced, by the 
Marxist doctrine that war is inevitable between the moribund capitalist 
societies and world-communism. To a much greater extent, I think, 
Russian foreign policy still is what it was in my youth, when it was 
always alarming us by its stealthy diplomatic aggressions towards 
India, towards Persia, towards Central Asia, towards Constantinople. 
“ Holy ” Russia had a traditional expansionist policy, and Communist 
Russia has the same. Mr. Price most appositely cites the words of 
Muravieff, claiming that “ Russia has a civilising mission such as no 
other nation in the world, not only in Asia but also in Europe. We bear 
upon our shoulders the New Age.” It might be Stalin or Trotsky 
speaking. It might well’be Hitler or Rosenberg. And it really was an 
old Czarist minister in 1903 | 

If Europe remains weak Russia wins. All countries will have, 
totalitarian governments obeying the orders of Moscow and practising 
the methods of Moscow. It was natural for Stalin to reject the Marshall 
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‘proposal ; Russia does not co-operate. She stands aloof or èlse con- 
quers. It was natural to prevent the acceptances of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia ; both would have made the prospect of recovery 
easier. It is for us'to exert ourselves to the utmost to make Europe 
strong again by using the Marshall plan to the full, or, if by any chance 
that should fail to get the Senate’s approval, by such contribution as 
we can make without it. We must somehow produce the coal. We must 
somehow recover the sense of national unity which we had in the war- 
time and not let ourselves be drugged into laziness by the foolish and 
dishonest promises of a “ better world ” proclaimed by various war- 
time politicians. We must not be content all to live beyond our means. 
Many people will remember a poignant remark made by a working girl 
when Sir George Schuster, in one of his radio discussions, mentioned 
that we had lost our oversea balances: “I never had any oversea 
balance. It makes no difference to me.” The average manual worker 
never had any oversea balance ; never knew whether coal or wool was 
exported, or why it mattered to him either way ; never knew nor cared 
whether the Government was paying so many millions a day to give 
him his food cheap, or where those millions a day came from. It is 
naturally a difficult task to make the average working-class elector see, 
before disaster comes, that such things matter, and that, if his class is 
undertaking to govern the country, such troubles are his responsibility 
and call for his patriotic effort. It might well be an almost impossible 
task for any Conservative Government, however wisely and persuasively 
it might speak. It is the main test by which a Labour Government will’ 


- be seen to have succeeded or failed. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 


ITALY REVISITED. 


HE return to the native land cannot but be a deeply moving 
experience to any one endowed with some degree of what Dante 
calls “ carità del natio loco,” especially if, owing to his refusal to 
bow to Fascism, he was prevented from setting foot in Italy since 1924, 
and, in some parts of Italy, since 1919-20. ‘ Readers should not, however, 
here from me any detailed analysis of such an experience, nor 
that I should enlarge on such aspects of Italian life as have already been 
touched upon by othen visitors in previous articles in these same pages : 
the all-pervading black market, the very high and ever-rising prices of 
food, the few and'overcrowded trains and tramcars, the shop windows 
crammed with very fine and extremely dear goods that have almost 
become meré memories in England, and in Italy are accessible only to 
the few,new rich; the at least prima facte irresistible impression of 
widespread prosperity suggested by ever-full restaurants and cafés, by 
the many well-dressed men and women, by the incredible numbers. of 
newspapers, magazines and reviews in the hands of people of all classes 
in spite of their high prices, and by the obvious almost fanatical interest 
in all kinds of sportive events in the whole world—all data which seem 
to concur in making it incredible, but for the witness of ruins, that 
Italy is just emerging from perhaps the greatest of all her. military 
disasters. One scarcely knows how far the azure, skies and the radiant 
sunshine may be responsible for it, but at least at first even the often 
deafening noise and the cyclists dangerously riding in every direction 
heedless of any rule, impose themselves as documents of a life full of 
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faith in itself and enjoying its mere opportunity to be there. The very 
alterations in the network of roads and buildings, the very changes in 
their names, some of these already commemorating the most famous 
among the victims of Fascism (Piazza Matteotti, Via. Minzoni, etc.) 
witness to an intense recent past that was not in vain; and whose 
fruitfulness is now being tasted. 

I shall limit myself to some results of my experience of the deeper 
levels of present-day Italian life and take my start from the participa- 
` tion-of the President of the Constituent Assembly and of the Prime 
Minister, followed by some hundred deputies of all parties, in the opening 
of the Milanese Industrial Fair. It was an overdue act of public 
acknowledgment of the immense energy already -displayed by the 
Italian people in the reconstruction of the national economy. In-Milan 
this restoration of a normal environment is more obvious than else- 
where owing to the existence of an-ancient and deeply rooted tradition 
of earnestness in business and work, but the phenomenon is far. from 
isolated and catches your eye everywhere : rebuilt bridges and houses, 
new factories, restored churches and monuments, the roar of: 
and traffic from the earliest hours of the day to-the latest ones in the 
night, in all the cities you happen to go through, all testify to an 
irrepressible will to live and to rise again. The port of'Genoa alone is a 
document of stupendous resurrection : in 1945 its traffic had fallen to 
the level'of 12,000 tons of goods ; by the end of 1947 it will quite surely 
reach a far higher level:than that of 7,000,000 tons in 1938. Especially 
stupendous is the rapidity in the restoration of rails and rolling stock, 
monthly reflected in the increase of second and third class carriages 
needed to reduce the amount of the working pepulation compelled to 
travel in overcrowded cattle trucks, often with their legs dangling 
outside. 

And this reconstruction does not concern merely houses, factories, 
` roads, bridges and other material things; in Milan, and I suppose - 
elsewhere also, one can admire dozens of: beautiful paintings, designs, 
carvings, restored in churches and public buildings. And who will 
number the many villages hidden or forgotten on-the slopes of almost 
impervious valleys, in which dwellings. have been reshaped out of 
heaps of ruins by the undaunted, patient and loving energy, not.only of 
men, but of women and children? In a sense this resurrection of 
humble homes is by far more moving and significant than the renewal 
on & great scale of the fabric of industry, trade and transport in the 
great centres. 

But, alas! soon this exhilarating early and immediate impression, 
especially for one of Italian blood and with relatives and friends on all 
social and cultural levels.of Italian life, yields to another rather com- 
plex, perplexing and even disquieting one. First of all one very soon . 
comes to feel that while the immense majority of working Italian 
people, in their intimate life and-conversation, have tesolutely turned 
their back to the past and look only to the future, the immense majority 
of the minority taking part in: pelitics are inwardly still tied to their 
youthful experiences of 1919-20, the epoch: of their first political 
adventure. Like most men, they can never: wholly forget ‘their first 
love. They still live in the pre-Fascist era or at the dawn of the Fascist 
one} and would like to ignore or cancel what came after. At the root 
of the present Italian political malaise there is a spiritual abyss and 
fundamental misunderstanding. between the people and their elected 
representatives at the Constituent Assembly ; and perhaps within the 
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electors themselves there is a conflict or at least tension between their 
experiences of the period glorified by the Piave and Vittorio Veneto 
victories, saddened by the followmg bitter disappointment,. and 
their experiences and problems of to-day. The generation that lived 
through that period persists in seeing analogies between that and the 
present situation. But then Italy emerged froma dearly bought military 
victory into a-situation, internal and external, which her leaders utterly - 
misinterpreted and whose collapse led ail into a crisis of bewilderment. 
To-day, emerging from one of her greatest historical disasters, she—the 
people in their intimate selves, as contrasted with their representatives 
and rulers—is resolved to live at whatever cost, without looking back- 
ward, unflinchingly gazing forward on the seemingly impervious and 
unpromising wilderness, however black it may be. On the one hand 

, the people in their human, non-political aspect, only anxious to work 
and to be allowed to work in peace, whether at home or beyond the 
oceans, rightly or wrongly sceptical of all politics ; on the other those 
who persist in looking on politics as the solution to all practical prob- 
lems, either dreaming of new forms of Fascist experiments or living in 
the fear of them ; or dazzled by the visions of Communist revolution 
or fearful of Jugoslav invasions ; and thus in opposite ways co-operating, 
through Press, radio and rumours to promote political’instability and 
to make it impossible for business people to conceive and work out more 
or less long-term plans. On the one hand there is a people, who, in 
spite of war and misery, persists in having a yearly huge excess of births 
over deaths, urging it towards a policy of work and of free outlets for 
goods and labour all over the world; on the other the more or less, 
politically conscious minority of the many and often uncompromising 
political parties. 

- This is to my mind the chief key to the andierstanding of present-day 
Italy: the Constituent Assembly and its political parties are almost un- 
representative of the real mind and life of the people as they express 
themselves in their free intimate daily intercourse and through the 
freedom of the Press. I have repeatedly heard people of all parties say 
that the constitution, as it has so far been framed, is not only un- 
representative, but utterly unworkable and, in some of its features, as 
Croce said, a juridical monstruosity | Somehow the people seem unable 
to recognise and to select as their representatives men who may really’ 
interpret their needs and aspirations. It isnot always nor everywhere so. 
In Subiaco, the famous centre of origin of the Benedictine movement, 
we have a municipal council in which are represented Socialists, Com- 
munists, Republicans, Radicals, Christian Democrats, etc., who never- 
theless agree more or less unanimously in administering the commune, 
under the leadership of a mayor, who is also a business man (the owner 
and manager of a paper mill, the chief factory of the place) whose 
singleness of heart and ability they all fully trust. Once they are out of 
the town hall they only remember themselves as members of this or 
that party and readers of this or that paper, and they are at loggerheads 
with one another and they vote as their respective papers bid them to 
do. But when they are in, they cannot help, as rational beings, through 
discussion, recognising that his arguments are normally more weighty 
than their own and their party’s, and include their degree of truth ; and 
each of them is sure that his view is fairly considered even when 
rejected; viz. they become, just and only because they are rational 
beings, real representatives of the reason and needs of their electors ; 
the working of reason engenders mutual, trust and trust ‘corrects the 
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working of suffrage and leads to the results it should give. In a.way 
Subiaco possesses in its mayor (who is a typical captain of industry of 
the Carlylean description), in a few other local people, ʻand in the all- 
pervading authority and atmosphere of the Sacro Speco Monastery, 
‘its trusted, because actually representative élite. We see in the effective- 
working of its council how aséhority is ever freely created by the more 
or less ever silently renewed and experience-tested mutual trust among 
the councillors, evolved in its turn by the common trust inspired by the 
personality and wisdom of their natural leader, revealed to them as 
such among other things by the.way in which they saw him, without 
any Government help, rebuilding his industry that had been com- 
pletely destroyed by the war. The vote cannot by itself create authority ; 
it can only recognise it and give it its opportunity. What Italy as a 
whole lacks is just such an experience-tested natural élite inspiring 
in the majority the trust ensuring the correct judgment and voting of 
the electors, so that the formally elected representatives may tend to 
act as really representing the mind and will of the represented, just as 
a good doctor represents the real will of the patient better than any 
order of the patient himself. - 

The first world war and Fascism prevented the gradual emerging of 
a natural Italian élite fit to take the place of the collapsing ancien 
régime, and Fascism was only a consequence of the interruption of such 
a gradual process ; for, where the control of a common all-pervading 
tradition fails, freedom becomes impossible and force, some form of 
despotism, becomes inevitable. In Italy—and not in Italy alone—we 
just see under our eyes a multitude of parties and factions, born by the 
splitting of the tradition which till yesterday more or less embodied 
the common will, engaged in the endeavour of evolving a new common 
will, and confusing the outward form and machinery of democracy and 
representative government with that spirit of mutual trust underlying 
all differences, which alone can provide a soul to the body and turn 
the struggle between parties into a creative concordia discors, into a 
co-operation between a responsible majority and a constructively 
critical minority, both organs of the same whole. ` 

The key to the understanding of Italian political history since the 
liberation is in this lack of a spiritual organic view of its problem, 
rooted in its turn in the lack of a really existing deep common will. 
We can make this clear by studying the phenomenon, so to speak, at 
two levels. We may say that, from a more outward superficial stand- 
point, the two first coalitions—the all-parties coalition and the three- 
parties coalition—proved unworkable because the Christian Democrat 
Prime Minister, Signor De Gasperi, though leader of the largest party, 
was, within the Cabinet, as well as in the Constituent Assembly, ever 
at the mercy of a heterogeneous majority, unable in its own turn to 
form a stable government owing to its heterogeneity, lately increased 
by the split of the Socialist Party into a Right and a Left Wing. It is 
thus that, especially under the spur of the rapidly deteriorating econo- 
mic position, at last the -formation of a minority but homogeneous 
Cabinet by the Christian Democrats, led by Signor De Gasperi and 
supported by the Right and some Liberals, imposed itself as the only 
way out at least until the new elections. But—at the deeper level and 
from the largest standpoint—both coalitions proved unworkable 
because both the Left Wing parties and the Christian Democrats 
committed fundamental blunders in conceiving the nature of that 
system of rules of the game, which a good constitution should be. The 
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Christian Democrats, indirectly controlled by: the Holy See and the 
clergy, committed the blunder of conceiving such a nature in a-‘mechani- 
cal instead of in a spiritually organic manner, by insisting on the claim 
that the immense majority of the Italians being Roman Catholics it 
had the right and the duty to will that the Roman Catholic Church 
should have a privileged position. The Christian-Democrats, far from 
being satisfied: with inserting into the new constitution tht treaty of 
1929 creating the Vatican City, and thus solving the Roman question, 
insisted also on the insertion of the Concordat, which’ they and the 
Holy See consider as indissoluble from the treaty ; and‘further insisted, 
(but this time in vain) on inserting in the constitution the principle: of 
the indissolubility. of marriage. No words need‘ be spent on showing 
that both things have no necessary connection with the essentials of a 
working democratic constitution. We shall only mention the fact that 
the insertion of. the Concordat, with the consequent acknowledgment 
of a. privileged: position for the Roman Gatholic Church in all matters 
concerning the family and education, was passed only because at the’ 
last moment the Communists voted with the Christian Democrats, 
obviously with an eye to the next elections, in order not to appear 
anti-religious in the south-and in the rural districts. Forit is indeed'the 
fact that in such districts.it is not rare to find Communists going regu- 
larly to church, and even sometimes inviting the local parish priest: to 
have a Ts -Deum solemnly sung to celebrate the triumph of the Com- 
munist list in the elections. 

On-the other hand, Communists and Socialists fell into the same mis- 
conception of the nature of a-constitution and of parliamentary govem- 
ment when, after having rendered any further coalition impossible— 
even while the economic financial situation was becoming disastrous—— 
they constituted themselves into an opposition, accusing: De - Gasperi 
of threatening-the Republic by acting as a minority Prime Minister, in 
spite of the fact that so far at least he managed to obtain, by the 
support of the Liberals, a legal thoughe heterogeneous and perhaps 
unstable majority. Not the slightest idea in these self-styled pioneers of 
progress, of the essentially normal and creative rôle of an opposition'in 
a constitutional régime! And thus they behave merely because the 
financial policy of the Government, expounded by Professor Einaudi, 
of world-wide reputation as an economist, implies adhesion to the 
Marshall invitation to Europe to help itself in spite of any Russian 
refusal to co-operate! In other words, in different ways, Chtistian 
Democrats and Socialists and Communists are equally responsible for 
the instability of Italian-Governments and the anomalous character of 
the constitution and of its problematic working, because, for some 
` purposes, however opposite, they agree in being totalitarians. The 
grave responsibility of the extreme Left Wing parties is frankly recog- 
nised by eminent Left Wing observers and critics, such as Professor 
Mario Paggi and Gaetano Salvemini. The former accuses them of 
blindness to’ the: objective realities of. the national and international 
economic situation’; the latter says that monarchists, clericals, pluto- 
crats, agrarians, etc., are wholly ineffective in their propaganda against 
the Republic, in comparison with the unconscious discrediting 
behaviour of Socialists and Communists; and.asks: What is the use of 
clamouring for Utopian systems of taxation while people are losing 
the habit of paying taxes ? 

How will Italy overcome this terrible situation and the underlying 
dualism between her politically self-conscious world and the stream of 
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economic, social and cultural life that seems to go on independently 
of the former, owing tọ a mere impulse of its own, partly rooted in 
tradition and partly more or less anarchical and made up of the mutually 
reacting self-centrednesses of individuals, groups and classes? I must 


say I see only a very long and winding way, compatible with liberal and | 


democratic principles: that already pointed out by the co-operation 
between the best representatives of the Liberal tradition and Christian 
Democracy in the last more important decisions of the Constituent 
Assembly, especially on financial issues, viz; between Liberalism in its 
most comprehensive form and the most progressive stream of that 
Christian tradition which has in the discrimination between what is 
due to Cæsar and what is due to God the strongest recipe against all 
totalitarianisms. Italy is paying a very high price for the severance of 
politics from ethics inherited from the Renaissance and turned into a 
philosophy by Machiavelli. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


1 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN GERMANY. 


ETWEEN political parties in England and those in Germany 
there existed and still exists a considerable difference. For one 
thing there were always far more in Germany before 1933 than 
in England. The fragmentation was about as widespread as in France, 


Pai 


but it was not the same. Formerly parties existed in very loose organi- _ 


sations in France ; the elections were of individual persons, and there- 
fore grouping in Parliament was fairly elastic and the formation of 
coalitions was comparatively easy. In Germany the tendency is 
towards theory and systematic thinking. As a result each political 
party has not only a programme of matters it would like to see carried 
out immediately but an ideology which consists of general statements 
regarding the State, politieal theory,. policy, etc. These subjects, 
usually known under the general name of philosophy, provide the 
. guiding lines for the policies of the parties. A party is therefore far less 
elastic in Germany than in France. Since in.spite of this the. frag- 
mentation in Germany always made it necessary to set up coalition 
governments, government by parties was made very difficult indeed. 
To this must be added that they are further removed from reality in 
their ‘propaganda and from what is feasible than in other countries, 
because they have a programme founded rigidly on a philosophy. Thus 
there is a great difference. between what the party agitates for and what 
it is able to carry out in a coalition. 

If one compares the more important German parties which existed 
until 1933, one discovers first of all that a Social Democratic Party 
existed before and after 1914-18, though with important differences. 
Until the first World War the German Social Democratic Party was 
boycotted by the Government and had therefore no opportunity of 
concerning itself with matters of state. It was largely radical. When 
the Social Democrats became members of the Government in 1918 they 
had no experience of governing, and their followers demanded far more 


of them than they could actually achieve as members of a coalition. - 


They had to rely far more on former members of the administration 
than would have been the case under other circumstances, and so there 
soon arose difficulties. Radical groups developed on the left, such as 
the Independent Social Democratic Party and the Communist Party. 
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The Communists were a typical radical party during the Weimar 
Republic. Using Lenin’s tactics under totally different circumstances in 
Germany, they took no part in any Government on principle and fought 
the democratic republic, believing that they could-only achieve power 
by its downfall. Since then the Communists have realised their error, 
but at the time they undoubtedly aided the defeat of the Weimar 
Republic. 

There was always a Liberal Party, the oldest, because fot it came 
the desire to obtain a voice in the Government for the common people. 
It was the chief advocate of German unity, but was unable to solve the 
' problems raised by this question. The attempt during the 1848 revolu- 
tion failed. It was bound to do so, since it attempted a premature 
compromise with the existing Governments which leaned towards 
absolutism. It did so because at the beginning of the 1848 revolution a 
working-class movement began which frightened the liberal bourgeoisie 
and induced it to seek shelter for its economic interests behind the 
Government. The “red spectre ” which has so often played a part . 
in the politics of European countries appeared decisively and un- 
happily in German politics during that fateful year. Later, when the 
Empire was founded, the Liberal Party split. One wing remained in 
opposition, and the other, the National Liberals, came to terms with the 
Government and managed for ten years to collaborate with Bismarck 
to extend the new Reich. This connection broke down, partly because 
, the National Liberals made too many concessions to ‘the Chancellor, 
and partly because as a Pomeranian Junker he was unintelligent in 
his domestic policy. At bottom he had remained an autocrat and wished 
to free himself from the influence of the party. He refused to realise 
that by breaking with the National Liberals he antagonised some of his 
strongest supporters. After 1878 he depended partly on the Conserva- 
tives and partly on the Catholics. 

Here we touch again on an important difference between Germany 
and England. In the former two denominations live side by side. This 
difference of creed has far-reaching effects in politics. It has influenced 
the question of German unity profoundly. The Catholics were all 
in favour of Greater Germany in 1848; that is, they wanted Austria 
to remain within the Reich, for Austria was Catholic, and the Reich, 
as Bismarck later founded it, turned the Catholics into a hopeless 
minority. This Catholic Party, which called itself the “ Centre Party,” 
-was only slowly reconciled to the founding of the Reich. At thif time 
its domestic policy was moderate and conservative. One may say this 
if one defines “ conservative”’ as “the desire to follow slowly and 
cautiously the development of events ; to retain what is good in the old 
ways, and to incorporate good new ways slowly into the organisation of 
the State.” Looked at thus, the Centre Party remained the only truly 
conservative party in Germany until 1918. The party which called 
itself Conservative was never really conservative at all, for it never 
reconciled itself to the new developments and their demands, but 
always tried to reconstruct an earlier system. When Prussia obtained 
a constitution in 1848 the Conservatives tried to make it ineffective ; ` 
when the Empire was founded in 1871 they opposed it, and until 1918 
they tried to minimise the influence of the electorate. Owing to their 
attitude existing opposition parties did not become part of the State. 
The Conservative Party after 19g18—under the name of the German 
National Party—followed the same policy. 

The German Nationalists remained monarchists and fought the 
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Weimar Republic without scruple, taking no account of the effect of 
this on foreign policy. Thus developed a peculiar set of circumstances 
in which an opposition from the right as well as from the left used all 
possible means of propaganda to weaken the Centre Party, which sup- 
ported the Republic and carried on its policy. The opposition parties 
had a good chance of succeeding owing to the war and the peace treaty, 
and the difficulties they caused. The German Nationalists made full 
use of their opportunity. They made the Social Democrats, the Centre 


Party and the left wing of the Liberals responsible for the consequences 


of a system whose especial supporters they had been. Since the coalition 
of these three parties of the Weimar Republic was not close, and all 
parties lacked practical political experience and were without the 
energy to remould the administration to their way of thinking, ever- 

difficulties arose and the most radical of the opposition 
parties of the right, the nationalism which grew up later, succeeded 
in destroying them. 

That this radical party attracted so many followers i is partly due to 
the economic difficulties of the years following 1930 and partly to the 
fact that wide circles, especially the middle class, had come to believe 
the lie which the officer class had spread that November gth, 1918, had 
prevented almost certain victory. There was also the suggestion that 
a few mistakes which were admitted by the military, such as the 
wrongly planned battle of the Marne, could have been avoided and 
victory thus made quite certain. They forgot that even complete 
military victory over France would not eliminate England either 
militarily or politically, a fact dearly proved to Germany during the 
recent war. We linger a moment over this event, because it seems to be 
mentally characteristic of the German attitude towards politics. 
Although we fully realise that very many Germans had at that time 
turned from the ideals of the classical age of Goethe and Schiller to- 
wards a materialistic attitude, we must remember their lack of political 
experience and knowledge which leads them astray again and again. 
Ignoring political realities, they'cherish fantastic delusions. 

During Hitler’s régime we cannot speak of the development of 


parties. Party organisation was forbidden ; open opposition involved, 


danger to life. Yet in small circles leaders and members of the parties, 
of the Social Democrats, the Centre Party and.the Communists, kept 
in touch with one another. In this, the former trade union organisations 
were & great help to the Socialists, while for the members of the Centre 
Party the Church played the same part. When the victorious troops 
marched in, political parties were at first forbidden, but even before 
they were permitted again new organisations were built up. The Social 
Democrats remained much as they formerly had been. The Com- 
munists at first believed that the times favoured them, but they re- 
ceived an enormous setback by the actions of the Russian occupation 
authorities with whom they had identified themselves too closely. This 
reacted in favour of the Liberal Party in the Russian zone, where the 
Social Democratic Party was forbidden and many of its members voted 
Liberal. They wanted neither to join the Socialist Unity Party which 
had been founded under Russian pressure nor to vote for the new 
Christian Party, which appeared to them a continuation of the old 
Catholic Party. This is not the case, since the Christian Party unites 
Protestants and Catholics, calling itself the Christian Party ‘on the 
ground that it represents Church interests in questions of schools and 
the relations between Church and-State. 


? 
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It is not easy to say to-day, after only eighteen months. of political 
development, how party politics will develop, but one thing is already 
clear. There are two really big parties: the Social Democrats and the 
Christian Party. This was shown in those parts of the eastern zone 
where free elections were held, namely in Berlin. The Social Democratic 
Party is developing increasingly, though with difficulty, on the lines 
of the Labour Party in England, and its leaders often point to it as an 
example. The Communist Party has accepted democracy, but this 
word has too many meanings to make it possible to decide along what 
lines development will take place. At the moment their chances are 
not too favourable, despite the terrible economic position. 

How the Liberals and the Christian Party will shape cannot be 
clearly predicted. The former party varies in different fee of Ger- 
many. For example, in Württemberg, where it has an old-established 
core of followers, it is definitely democratic and progressive in social 
questions, a party of the lower middle class, rejecting reactionary ele- 
ments. The personalities of its leaders, old and experienced politicians, 
vouch for this. In, other districts, such as Hesse, the trend is still un- 
certain, for a left wing which resembles the Wiirttemberg democrats 
confronts a right wing which supports the old latssez-fatre doctrine in 
economic matters and thus in a sense supports capitalist interests. , So 
far one cannot say to what extent old nationalists are represented in 
~ this right wing. The Liberals in Hesse have declined to accept the 
constitution, explaining that they do not like the socialist colour of the 
laws concerning economic and social life. By these means they were 
able to achieve a good election platform in Hesse and to score a sig- 
nificant increase in votes: in the last election at the expense of the 
Christian Democrat Union. 

The latter party also varies greatly from district 'to district. In 
Hesse, as in Württemberg, it is fully democratic. In Westphalia it has 
a stronger conservative element, especially among its Protestant sup- 
porters, who come in many cases from the former German Nationalist 
camp. In Berlin, under the leadership of old trade unionists, it is 
_ decidedly left and socially very progressive. These differences within > 

the party will only be cancelled out when it has to work in the larger 
field of the whole Reich. But it is interesting to note that in Westphalia 
and the Rhineland the old Centre Party has been rebuilt in opposition 
to the Christian Unity Party, and that the former wages its campaign 
against the latter on the ground that the rival party'‘is at béttom 
reactionary. . 

In this survey one-other point must be taken into consideration. 
Political parties can only function if permitted by the military govern- 
ment of their area. Consequently no reactionary party has been 
formed, though elements-for this are undeniably present. Small groups 
permitted in Hesse and in Bavaria have so far little significance. 
What chances has genuine democracy in Germany ? This is what 
matters to us Germans and foreign countries. The answer depends 

. upon the peace. In a broadcast to the United States at the end of 1945 
I said that it depended on whether the Government or Governments 
are able to give work and bread. This statement is still true to-day. 
Political developments will largely depend on economic: circumstances, 
on whether apathy, not to say despair, or hope prevail. By hope is to 
be understood not as a fundamental change from one day to the next, for 
this is obviously impossible, but justified.hope for wide sections of the 
population that all development is not denied them. If this happens, 
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the industry of:the people will play its part in reconstruction. That is 
one side of the matter, and perhaps the most important, but another 
must be mentioned. Up to the present we have neglected to educate 
the younger people to take an active part in public affairs. The reasons 
are obvious. The absolute and even the constitutional state before 1918 
wished to govern from above and saw'no reason to educate the popula- 
tion, The Weimar Republic failed to understand that democracy is 
not-only an outer form. but an attitude of mind and a sense of responsi- 
bility. ‘For this we have no word in German and have to borrow one: 
the term. fair play. At last we are saturating our curricula with civics, 
at leer in some districts, including Hesse, where I live. 
L. BERGSTRASSER. 


ETHIOPIA AND ITALY’S FORMER 
COLONIES. 

HE Ethiopian delegation took its full part in the Paris Pedce 

Conference, 1946, which considered and debated for three months 

the draft treaties of peace with the five satellite Powers of the 
Axis in Europe. It. was the first to sign the treaty of peace with Italy 
at Paris in February 1947. The question, however, which most vitally 
concerned Ethiopia, the disposition of the former Italian colonies in 
Africa, was not settled in the treaty. It had been one of the major 
points of disagreement between the Big Four in their preliminary 
negotiations, and it proved even more intractable than the question of 
the, future of Trieste. It was agreed at the Paris Conference that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers should make its decision on the future of 
the colonies, within a year of coming into force of the treaties, in the 
light of the wishes and the welfare of the inhabitants of the territories, 
and the interests of peace and security, and taking into consideration 
the wishes of other interested States. Italy, indeed, in an article of the 
treaty renounced her sovereignty over her former colonies, Libya, 
Eritrea and Somalia, and agreed to their disposal by the Allied States. 
It was provided also that the Council of Foreign Ministers might 
appoint a commission to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
territories. The deputies of the Foreign Ministers are ready to proceed 
as soon as the Italian treaty is ratified. 

At the Paris Conference an amendment moved by New Zealand to 
the article of the draft treaty, which proposed to leave the final decisions 
to the United Nations, was rejected, as was also an amendment by 
Brazil which proposed that a fair,share of the administration of the 
territory should be entrusted to Italian officials pending a decision. 
The delegations of Canada, China, India and Yugoslavia supported 
Ethiopia’s claim to ‘the immediate restoration of Eritrea, and the 
‘British representative stated that Great Britain was in favour of the 
greater part of that territory being reunited to Ethiopia. It is unfortu- 
nate, if inevitable, that- the investigation of the wishes of:the inhabitants, 
should be made while the territories are still under British military 
administration. For more than seven years the destiny of the terri- 
tories has been held in suspense since they were liberated from the 
Fascist yoke. It is to be expected that some of the people will be 
influenced by the presence of British officers and by the benefits which 
‘ the administration has conferred on them during the poupa kon, 
Miey may ask for a British trusteeship. , 
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Recently there have been indications that Italy will pursue a vigorous 
effort to resume control of all or some of her previous colonies, if not as 
a sovereign power, at least as trustee for the United Nations, in accord 
ance with the provisions of the Trusteeship chapter of the Charter. It 
is said that she is ready to accept any terms laid down by the United 
Nations, provided she has an active part in the trusteeship. Yet to give 
her any control again over the peoples of Eritrea and Somalia, whom she 
oppressed, would arouse not only their violent hostility but the resent- 
ment of all the African peoples, and would be an act of international 
immorality. The suggestion that the territories would form an outlet 
for her growing population, apart from its naked imperialism, is en- 
tirely unwarranted. The record of her colonisation before 1935, when 
she potred workers into East Africa to prepare there for the invasion 
of Ethiopia, does not give any support to that pretension. The total 
Italian population in Eritrea was under 5,000, and in Somalia the 
number of Italian colonists was only a few thousand. A large propor- 
tion of the 30,000 Italians who remain to-day in Eritrea are unemployed, 
and have to be maintained by relief from the British administration, 
which spends more on that purpose than on education. The suggestion 
that Italian trusteeship would be a key to Itglian economic recovery 
is equally unfounded and unprincipled, for her former colonies were a 
constant economic drain. Moreover, a trustee is surely expected to 
administer the country for the well- -being of its inhabitants, and not to 
exploit its resources in its own interests. 

The arguments for the restoration of Eritrea to Ethiopia were put at 
the Paris Conference concisely and forcibly. It has always been and 
remains linked with Ethiopia, geographically, ethnically, culturally and 
economically. They have had the same history and share the same 
destiny. Eritrea, as Mr. Bevin stated in June 1946, is an entirely 
artificial entity and cannot stand by itself. Economically it is dependent 
on Ethiopia, and derives from that country the greater part of its food- 
stuffs. There is no good ground for interposing a period of trusteeship, 
of which the purpose is to prepare for the independence or autonomy 
of the territory to which it is applied, since independence is not possible. 

Partition is in the air, and, influenced presumably by the example of 
the Moslem Indians’ demand for Pakistan, the Moslem population of 
Eritrea, which is nearly equal to the Coptic Christians, has been 
recently agitating for a preliminary period of trusteeship, to be fol- 
lowed by separation of the Moslem areas on the coast and the north- 
west. Any proposal, however, for the partition of the tiny land, whose 
total population is under a million, reduces the idea of self-determina- 
tion to absurdity. It may be that certain Moslem tribes, which are at 
present divided between Soudan and Eritrea, will wish to be brought 
within the Soudan administration entirely, and an adjustment of 
the frontiers with the Soudan to this end might be accepted. On the 
other hand, the claim put forward by Egypt, that the port of Massawa’ 
should be ceded to the Soudan, cannot be justified either on political 
or economic grounds. The short period of Egyptian occupation, after’ 
the Turkish withdrawal in the middle of the nineteenth century, cannot 
give a legal right, and Massawa was and is the principal port of Northern 
Ethiopia and the Eritrean plateau, and must be linked politically with 
Asmara. 

As to the ability of Ethiopia to take over larger responsibilities of 
government, the progress that has been made in her political and 
economic development during the last years is encouraging. Since the 
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provisional agreement with Great Britain was revised in January 1945, 
she has not received any financial help; but the revenue has been 
greatly increased and has proved adequate to meet the greater ex- 
penditure. A new currency, the Ethiopian dollar, has been thoroughly 
established. Law and order have been maintained throughout the 
empire, and there has been no disturbance of the peace. The British 
Military Mission, which remained at the Emperor’s request, is con- 
cerned purely with the training of the Ethiopian officers, and the police 
force has been also trained by a few British officers. The courts of 
justice, which include a few foreign judges, command public confidence 
and exercise jurisdiction over all ‘persons. It is a striking example of 
the will to be enlightened that the Government has started a law school 
for the judges, clerks and advocates, under the direction of an English 
woman lawyer, who is the wife of an English judge of the High Court. 
Education has been extended throughout the country, and last year 
one-fifth of the Government budget was devoted to it. Addis Ababa 
has a municipality with a majority of members elected on a broad 
franchise. The municipal services, directed with the aid of foreign 
technical specialists, have been placed on a firm basis. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, the most, eminent English town-planner, went out in 

’ 1946 to advise the Emperor about the rebuilding of the city, and 
housing schemes are being executed by the municipality. 

The Ethiopian Government presented’ to the Conference of Paris 
definite and detailed plans for the administration of Eritrea as a prov- 
ince which should enjoy a measure of autonomy. The fact that 1,500 
Eritreans were in the civil and military service of the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, many of them in posts of high responsibility, and formed approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the total staff, would facilitate the taking over of 
the administration. Ethiopia is prepared to engage foreign technical 
advisers to aid the administration of Eritrea ; and it is probable that - 
she would take over some of the present British officials who have had 
experience in the country since the occupation. She would engage, too, 
a judicial adviser from abroad ; and would apply the rule of her present 
legal system which allows a foreigner to ask for his suit to be tried by 
a court which includes at least one judge with foreign legal experience. 
The legislation and taxation would be gradually, but not immediately, 
unified with that of Ethiopia. Schools would be developed as they have 
been in the rest of the empire. The British military administration has 

.doneegood work in that direction, opening’ fifty-six native schools ; 
whereas under the Italian régime there were only four. But the 
Ethiopian Government intends to go much farther, recognising that 
the progress of the kingdom depends more than anything else on the 
spreading of schools. The historic and economic links which attach 
Somalia to Ethiopia are similar to those between Ethiopia and Eritrea, 
if not quite as strong or as unbroken. Ethiopia has a deep and per- 
manent interest in the progress and well-being of the Somali people 
and the development of the arid territory, whose principal port, 
Mogadishu, is the natural outlet for her southern provinces. The 
„Somalis and the Ethiopians are related much as were the Scotch and 
the English before the Union. 
_ The Council of Foreign Ministers in their negotiations before the 
Paris Conference were agreed on a period of trustee administration for 
_ Somalia, but not on the trustee. The Americans put forward a proposal, 
which received some support, for a collective international trusteeship. 
Recently the Emperor has stated in an interview that that proposal 
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would give Russia a foothold in East Africa ; and that would hardly be 
acteptable to the United States and Great Britain. In that connection 
it is notable that the Soviet Union have during the last years mani- 
fested an increasing interest in Ethiopia. Their Legation includes com- 
mercial agents, and it has also specialised in the display of military 
propaganda. Russia had founded a hospital at Addis Ababa before the 
Italian invasion ; and last year Stalin declared his intention to erect a 
new. hospital there as a token of admiration for Abyssinia’s struggle 
against the Fascists. He sent, too, a medical mission with doetors and 
nurses. This peaceful penetration cannot be neglected. It is part of the 
new outlook that nothing human is alien from the Soviet interest—and 
Soviet propaganda. 
Mr. Bevin’s proposal last year for a united Somaliland, including the 
Ogaden territory of Ethiopia (which is inhabited principally by Somalis), 
the English colony and the former Italian colony, all to be under 
British trusteeship, has little chance of being accepted. It was attacked 
by the Soviet Union as another example of British Imperialism. How- 
-ever sincere may be the motive to secure a better and unified develop- ` 
ment for the Somali nomads, who have been divided for fifty years 
between four States, the project will not be wiewed in that light by 
other nations. At the bly of the United Nations Great Britain ` 
gave a pledge of her faith in the system of trusteeship by offering on 
certain conditions to place her colony of Somaliland under a trust. 
The offer would be more significant if it were dissociated from any 
` extension of British control Ethiopia is the State most nearly con- 

. cerned for the well-being and development of all the Somali peoples. If 
her claim to restoration simply is not accepted, and there is to be 
trusteeship over the former Italian colony and the British colony, it is 
submitted that she should have a part as trustee, perhaps jointly with 
one of the smaller Powers which have a tradition of beneficent activity 

in Africa and a high civilisation. Such a joint trusteeship would be a 

valuable experiment in international administration and a step to the 
integration of the Somalis in a greater whole. The ultimate aim of the 
trust should be to unite thé neighbouring and kindred African peoples 
with the one independent African State in East Africa. 

NORMAN PENG: 
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RITISH India is to be partitioned into Hindustan and Pakistan, 
Be what of the future of the 600 odd Indian States and Agencies, 

covering an area of 716,000 square miles, and containing not far 
short of 100 million people ? The interplay of economic forces is such 
that the States and British India must stand or fall together. Com- 
munications, defence, fiscal matters, and social legislation affect 
“ Indian ” India no less profoundly than the British Provinces. Much 
the larger ion of “ Indian ” India is under ruling princes enjoying 
full internal sovereignty, except in so far as this has been limited by: 
agreement or understanding. These States are of substantial extent, 
varying from the dimensions of an English county to those of one of the 
greater European units, and the importance of an Indian potentate is 
roughly measured by the number of guns fired in his salute. There are 
thus five first-class (21-gun) principalities—Baroda, Gwalior, Hydera- 
bad, Kashmir and Mysore ; six of the second class (I9-gun)—Bhopal, 
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Indore, Kalat, Kolhapur, Travancore, and -Udaipur. All these are 
extensive and populous, and so are several of the third class (17-gun), 
comprising Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Patiala and Rewa. 

Hyderabad, the Nizam’s dominion, is as large as England and Scot- 
land, with 13 million inhabitants ; mountainous Kashmir i is nearly as 
big, though its population is only 4 millions. The “ model” State of 
Mysore with a slightly smaller area has a somewhat larger population 
than Ireland. Travancore, almost equalling Wales in size, has twice as 
many people. A much greater territory,-Gwalior has the same popula- 
tion as Denmark. At the other extreme are'tiny Agencies covering no 
more than a few hundred acres. A traveller might almost walk from 
the snow-clad mountains of delectable Kashmir to the warm surf which 
beats on the rocky cape which takes its name from the goddess Kumari 
without encountering a single police station or octroi post of British 
India. Starting from Cape Comorin and passing through the State of , 
Travancore to the cooler Malnad in Mysore, the tourist reaches the 
great principality of Hyderabad in the Deccan. Thence he travels 
through Central India States and Rajputana into Patiala and Kashmir. 

A frontier State, with all the problems which attend life in a restless 
neighbourhood, Kashmft, with a majority of Moslems, is ruled by a 
Hindu Dogra chief; head of the good fighters who live along the 
Punjab borders. The Maharaja makes his stately progress in barges as 
picturesque as those of Old Venice or Old London. At Jammu, his 
Dogra capital, he sallies forth on horse, and there are always elephants 
with their gorgeous trappings in waiting. Patiala’s wealth consists in 
its sturdy peasantry, who make fine soldiers. Alongside of the Dogras 
and Rajputs these Jats form a brave, proud and independent trinity. 
From Patiala through the desert one enters Jodhpur, or, taking a due 
south course, Jaipur, that noble example of ancient town planning. 
Farther south amid the dimpling mountains lies the beauty spot of 
India, exquisite Udaipur. The Rajputana Agency includes the re- 
nowned States and cities of Rajasthan, the seats of the Rajput clans, 
whose long and splendid struggle against the Moslem invaders has been 
told in one of thé great prose epics of the English language. ‘‘ Death 
beforé dishonour” is no mere phrase to these noble people. One 
chronicle among so many which cluster round Udaipur appeals most to 
Britons. There is a little island on the lake with exquisite halls of white 
marble. “This was the sanctuary of British women when they fled from 
the mutineers ninety years ago, and they were safe in the keeping of the 
illustrious Maharana. The age of chivalry has not passed in Rajputana, 
and none'can come away from the Durbars of the Rahtors, the Cuch- 
wahas and the Sesodias unmoved by, or indifferent to, the charm of this 
world of courtesy, dignity and self-respect. These Rajputs rule, as it 
were, by instinct and tradition, whereas the art of government is the 
trade of Mahrattas—Baroda, Gwalior, etc. 

In Central India there is nothing to match the glory of the Malwa 
poppies of every hue. In this fertile territory the Mahratta chiefs 
founded their kingdoms—the Holkars and the Scindias. The greatest 
of them, the Gaekwars, hold sway in Baroda. In the palace of the 
capital there are gold and silver and gems worth a king’s ransom, cannons 
of gold and silver, and a praying carpet of pearls made by a Hindu prince 
for the Moslem shrine in Mecca. In Bhopal Moslem ladies (Begums) have 
ruled wisely and well. The present Nawab was until recently Chancellor 


_ of the Chamber of Princes, and has had several interviéws with the 


leaders of British India, Gandhi, Nehru and Jinnah, and Lord Mount- 
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batten on the future of “ Indian ” India. The Nizam governs a territory 
larger than a third of France. A devout Moslem, the majority of his 
“subjects are Hindus. He is reputed to have in his ‘palace more than all 
the wealth of the fabulous Golconda diamond mines. Mysore, farther 
south in the Carnatic, has a fine climate, a delightful river harnessed for 
working the rich Kolar goldfields and an exquisite waterfall, one of the 
most beautiful in the world. Some day a seeker of beauty in a hurry 
will find his highest aspirations gratified by a visit to the Taj Mahal in 
Agra, Udaipur and the Gersoppa Falls in Mysore. What more perfect 
morning than coffee with the Dame blanche of Gersoppa, that fragrant 
coffee known as Mysore but in reality coming from Coorg. Finally, as 
the boat carries the traveller along the rivers, lagoons and backwaters 
of the slumbrous and enchanted Malabar (Cochin and Travancore), he 
may well repeat the old question: “ Why should life all labour be?” 
He may witness in Cochin the ancient communities of the white and the 
black Jews, but more significant is the fact that Travancore and Cochin - 
proclaim to the world, what is true of all India, that power and rule are 
through women. 

Before Westerners reached India by sea in the wake of the Portuguese 
merchants the Indian rulers were, no doub autocratic, but it was 
exercised under conditions prescribed by religion, usage and custom. 
. Personal monarchy so regulated and limited could be efficient and even 
liberal. Hindustan under Akbar was quite as well governed as England 
under the Tudors, and, what is more, the Great Moghul’s subjects were 
not liable to be burnt to death if their religious views did not precisely 
agree with those of their sovereign. The most effective check on the 
abuse of autocracy in the Orient had been public opinion. If a ruler 
rendered himself too unpopular by gross maladministration his career 
was cut short by rioting, revolt or dynastic conspiracy. As things turned 
out Britain greatly weakened the efficacy of these time-honoured checks 
in the States which came under her protection, and for an appreciable 
period the Princes gained at the expense of their subjects. 

So recently as in 1926 the Government of India thought it necessary 
to insist on important administrative changes in the Nizam’s dominions. 
In October 1941 Mr. Gandhi declared: “ I am convinced that in the 
new world order which is bound to follow the war, the Princes will have 
place only if they become ttue servants of the people, deriving their 
power not from the sword but from the love and consent of the people Hi 
and he advised them to prepare themselves for the responsibilities that 
would devolve on them. Two years later, Lord Linlithgow upheld the 
federal ideal as the best for Indian units, and added that “ unity is 
wholly consistent with the survival and orderly development of Indian 
States.” He warned the Princes that the Crown’s obligation to protect 
carried with it equally binding responsibilities to ensure, if need be, that 
what was protected continued to be worthy of protection. Early in 
1946 Pandit Nehru welcomed the “ Declaration of People’s Righ 
adopted by the Indian Princes, remarking that it was a definite sign of 
the times and of realisation of the big changes that are coming to India 
in the future. 

In certain directions some of the States are ere of British India, 
This arises from the fact that a State Durbar can try out bold experi- 
ments in its own limited area, and among the small population with 
which it is in intimate contact, witha better chance of success. Progress 

.in many a principality has rested on the personality of the ruler, the 
sagacity of the Dewan, and the predilection of the British Resident, as 
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well as the resources of the realm. As examples may be cited the 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education by Patiala, 
Baroda and Travancore; raising the legal age for matrimony by 
Baroda ; hydro-electric and industrial progress by Mysore; and co- 
ordination of all forms of rt by Hyderabad. 

During the last war the contribution of the Princes to the cause of the 
United Nations was far from negligible. Fifty-nine States sent armed 
forces totallirig 300,000 for active service. Their 15,000 technicians and 
thousands of unskilled workers proved of value to the industrial front. 
The leading States presented several aircraft to the R.A.F. and LA.F., 
three principalities donating complete squadrons, while Hyderabad 
gave three squadrons, including a bomber squadron. They added to the 
armed vessels and minesweepers of the R.I.N., and made over thousands 
of ambulances, armoured cars and trucks. Their financial contribution 
by way of gifts and loans totalled £13,500,000, and the cost of materials 
supplied by them for war purposes exceeded several million pounds. 

_ All along the Indian States and their citizens had been enjoying all 

the advantages accruing from being linked up with the Government of 
India, whether through the medium of paramountcy or otherwise. 
The Governor-General has been freely exercising the power under 
Section 262 of the Government of India Act to place the subjects of the 
Indian States on the same footing as British Indian subjects in regard 
to services and other matters. Concerning trade and commerce, com- 
munications, currency, etc., they have been considered as parts of a 
single unit. Prior to the constitution of 1935 the Government of India 
and subsequently the Crown representative, who is also the head of the 
British Indian Government, have been acting as a connecting link 
between the Indian States and British India, and in cases of calamities 
like famine and epidemics the Government of India has treated them as 
practically British territory. An appreciable number of people in the 
front rank of public service in British India (Gandhi and Nehru) and in 
the commercial and industrial spheres (Birla Brothers) are, or their 
immediate forbears were, the citizens of Indian States. The latter, too, 
avail themselves of the facilities afforded to them and their subjects i in 
matters of higher education, scientific and industrial, agricultural and 
medical research by British India institutions. 

The disappearance of paramountcy following the approaching with- 
drawal of British power makes every Indian State technically fully 
` sovereign and independent. The option before them is whether, 
despite unity of culture, race and civilisation, they would prefer the 
status of independent, miniature sovereign States with all the restric- 
tions attendant upon or incidental to"such status, and the handicaps 
which it will necessarily entail on their citizens, or whether they would 
share in the wider and richer life of an Indian Union which will give full 
scope and wider opportunities for the exercise of the talents of their 
subjects. While the entry of the States into such a union may in some 
degree involve the lapsing of some of the rights which they might other- 
wise Possess, there can be no denying that such a step will give larger 
scope and opportunity to the rulers and their citizens in Indian and 
international affairs. 

The British Cabinet Mission recorded in May 1946 that the void left 
by Britain’s withdrawal from India will have to be filled either by the 
States entering into a federal relationship with the successor Govern- 
ment or Governments in British India, ‘or, failing this, entering into 
particular political arrangements with it or them. As Sir C. P. Rama- 
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swami Ayyar, Dewan of Travancore, recently put it, the duty has been 
laid on the Indian States to bestir themselves and reorganise their 
. internal and external relations in such a way that there might be ten or 
twelve entities to negotiate with British India, the predominant partner. 
© Last January the Chamber of Princes affirmed in a resolution that 
“all rights surrendered by the States to the paramount power will 


return to the States. Paramountcy will terminate at the close of the ` 


interim period, and will not be transferred to, or inherited by, the new 
Government of India. The States will retain all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded by them to the Union.” At the same time the 
Standing Committee'of the Chamber set up a negotiating committee to 
seek clarification on the method of selecting State representatives in the 
Union Constituent Assembly, and terms of their participation therein, 
with particular reference to continuance of sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and the financial relations of States with the Union. Already, 

some important North Indian States like Baroda, and Cochin in the 


south, have combined to play a constructive part in the Constituent , 


Assembly deliberations and associated their peoples with these delibera- 
tions as far as is politically practicable. But the centrifugal tendency 
fostered by the leader of the Moslem League is affecting “ Indian 7 
India. Several of the States through their Dewans have declared that 
they will maintain their independence and separate themselves from 
the rest of India. 

To be sure, the problem of sovereignty confused the minds of the most 
patriotic citizens of the American States after the Declaration of 
Independence by the several States and before the emergence of the 
Union. There was a certain lack of enthusiasm when the final constitu- 
tion emerged as a result of the American Convention. But the history 
of the American Union has vindicated the wisdom of the Fathers and of 
those who were responsible for sacrificing'the undiluted sovereignty of 
the States to the membership of the Union. Similar problems faced 
other Federations—Canada and Australia, for example—which came 
into being later, and the sacrifice of the concept of undiluted sovereignty 
in their cases has more than justified itself. It i is obvious that if any of 
the Indian States choose to keep out and follow a policy of wait and see, 
it cannot be taken for granted that the new entrants into the Union can, 
or will, be treated on the same footing as the original members. In the 
constitution of the Union rights will necessarily have to be conceded to 
its citizens which cannot be claimed by or granted to non-citizens. 

There was a crisis in the Chamber of Princes following the Viceroy’s 
_ acceptance early in June of the Nawab of Bhopal’s resignation as 
Chancellor. The Maharaja of Patiala should have succeeded him ; 
but seven rulers, including those of Bhopal, Nawanagar and Dholpur, 
sent a joint note suggesting dissolution of the Chamber in view of the 
extinction of paramountcy in August. Both Hyderabad and Travan- 
core intend declaring their independence simultaneously, while Bhopal 
and Kashmir may do likewise. Lord Mountbatten is reported to have 
advised the rulers to enter one of the two probable Constituent Assem- 
blies, and it is understood oat the great majority of Princes have 
accepted his advice. 

Early in July Sardar Patel m up a new States Department under his 


control, and made it plain that it was not the intention of the Congress ` 


Party to dominate the States or to interfere in their domestic affairs 
and his Department was concerned only with securing their co-opera- 
tion in defence, foreign affairs and communications already accepted 
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by them as matters for the Indian Union. The fourth session of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly which started on July 14th was attended 
by nearly all the States within the Indian Union’s borders.’ States con- 
tiguous to areas where Moslems form the majority appear likely to join 
. Pakistan, whose Constituent Assembly meets for the first time on 
August roth at Karachi. The Hyderabad Delegation has started negoti- 
ations with the two Dominion Governments on matters of common 
concern, including retrocession of Berar. And the Travancore Durbar 
has its readiness to come to satisfactory arrangements with 
India and Pakistan on defence, foreign affairs and communications. 
- V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 


GEOPOLITICS AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 
N eminent American historian in this country has recently been 
expounding what he terms the American Diplomatic Revolution. 
It is a challenging description of certain far-reaching changes 
which are now taking place in the traditional attitude of United States 
citizens towards international relations; Itis the way they are reacting 
to the bewilderment which most of them felt when they found them- 
selves involved, entirely against their wish, and clean contrary to their 
traditional policy, in two world wars. So much of the case is apparent 
to the ordinary citizen. The scientific student of foreign policy, how- 
ever, goes farther, and seeks to understand the reason for these un- 
welcome consequences of the policy of no entanglements.: That is how 
it comes about that geopolitics is much studied in America just now. 
It was an Englishman, Halford Mackinder, who laid the foundations of 
the science. Among American scholars, it was the late Professor N. J. 
Spykman who did most to adapt it to the facts of the world position , 
of the United States. In his hands it has lost all its German aggressive- 
ness, and. come’ to mean simply the planning for the security of a 
country in terms of the geographical factors. Admittedly it implies 
the rejection of collective security, and a frank recognition of the fact 
that the international world is and will long continue to be governed 
' by power politics. Geography is the most fundamental factor in the 
foreign policy of states because it is the most permanent. What, then, 
are the geographical assets and liabilities of the United States? 
There are five great land masses in the world; and of these Eurasia 
alone, until the recent growth of the United States, has been a great 
power-centre., A cylindrical map centred on the Western Hemisphere’ 
shows the United States encircled by the land masses of the Old World, 
regions which are the world’s greatest centres of population, and also 
of its economic and military strength. For America the Atlantic world 
is by far the most important region, and Europe is the centre of that 
region. Looking at it across the intervening ocean, the United States 
sees this formidable European centre of power With Britain lying astride 
all its lines of communication. British sea power lies between Europe 
- and the United States. So long as it is there and effective, no European 
State can launch an attack against America, nor could America launch 
an attack against Europe. Between southern Norway and the Bay of 
Biscay lies the heart of industrial Europe, and its greatest war potential ; 
threats from any point along that lme have always been regarded by 
British statesmen as a danger to the homeland itself. But the security 
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of the Mediterranean route has also always been regarded as of para- 
mount importance ; and there the danger is at such points as Mar- 
mea ae Salonika and Constantinople, where Europe’s economic 

ject itself into tHe Mediterranean basin. Between 
ce two a wars British Governments attempted to apply the 
traditional policy of balance, but soon discovered that no combination 
of European states was strong enough to outweigh Germany. If Ger- 
many had defeated England and Russia in rg41, she would have been 
able to organise the whole of Europe for war ; the Ukraine would have ° 
become her granary ; all Africa would have been searched for tropical 
products ; and from the western bulge of Africa routes would have 
radiated across to the eastern bulge of Brazil. Then the United States 
would have found itself, for the first time, confronted by a Power 
which it could not hope to match. The two world wars opened the eyes 
of Americans and made them see that only by adding their own might 
to that of England could they maintain that balance of power in 
Europe upon which their security had always depended. 

The Pacific is for the United States far less important than the 
Atlantic. Much of its land mass faces the Polar Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. Distances are vast. The inhabitants are mostly so poor that 
they provide but the slenderest of markets. The balance of power 
within the region, down to the fall of Japan, depended upon the rela- 
tive strength of that country, China and Russia; to which must be 
added the varying factors represented by the pressure which outside 
States, such as England, France, Germany and the United States 
were able to exert. Now, however, the balance has been destroyed ; 
and Russia and the United States are endeavouring to reconstruct 
some sort of equilibrium out of a prostrate Japan, a divided Korea, 
and a distracted China. ~ 
_ The oldest debate in the realm of United States foreign policy is 
that between isolationists and interventionists. That the balance of 
power in Europe and Asia did not concern the United States, who 
would be able to maintain her security behind her broad ocean moats, 
and flanked by the friendly and powerless territories of Canada and 
Latin America, was the argument upon which the case of the former 
rested. For the interventionists, on the other hand, the balance of 
‘power in Europe and Asia is the first line of defence ; American terri- 
tory, North, Central; and South, being but a second line. Gradually, 
however, events opened the eyes of the isolationists to the inadequacy 
of their traditional line of defence. The consequence’ was an ever- 
widening zone to which the Monroe Doctrine was deemed to apply, 
until by 1940 it apparently included such distant outpests as Green- 
land, Iceland, the Azores, and even the West African coast. Both 
isolationists and interventionists have always assumed the friendliness 
and integrity of the whole Western Hemisphere ; with a United States 
predominance varying from hegemony to the benevolence of the 
good neighbour. To secure this the French challenge in Mexico in the 
1860's, that of Britain in the so-called American Mediterranean forty 
years later, and that of Germany between the Spanish-American War 
and Hitler’s bid for supremacy were all successfully withstcod. In 
1941, in exchange for fifty:old destroyers, the United States obtained ` 
from England bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda, and the lease of 
territory in Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and British Guiana, 
thereby making the whole region from New Orleans to Trinidad a 
closed American sea: 


a 
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‘The assumption in the United States that all Latin America could 
be relied upon to see eye to eye with the State Department on all 
matters of foreign relations is largely unwarranted. For the twenty odd 
States of Latin America, differing increasingly as they do among them- 
, selves, are separated by a yawning gulf from the United States. Cul- 
' turally, ideologically and economically they have but little in com- 
mon. Hitler was wide awake to the possibilities for German penetration 
provided by the changing conditions in South America. Indeed, even 

- before his rise to power, Germany had been trying to prevent the 
assimilation of her emigrants by fostering the German language, and 
wherever possible running German schools, churches and societies of 
various kinds. There is no réason for supposing that the New World, 
with its twenty-two independent States, will, any more than Europe, 
come to form one harmonious whole ; for there exist within it the same 
distrusts, oppositions and national ambitions that have so often 
broken the peace of the Old World. Except in times of obvious danger, 
the United States and Latin America have always been more interested 
in Europe and Asia than in one another. Canada has never participated 
in Pan-American conferences, and Argentina has done so always with 
marked hesitation. No country of the New World, not even the 
United States, is really interested in Pan-American integration in 
times of peace. As the war clouds gathered thick in the sky from 1934 
onwards, the United States did seek to rally the whole Western Hemis- 
phere to a single flag and policy. Even then Argentina stood out, 
though practically alone, for the policy of every State having the right 
to decide for itself on measures for its own security. 

In such a period of global warfare as was ushered in by the first world 
war military strategy has to consider the world as a unit, and to think 
of all parts in their mutual relationships. The statesman now works 
in a world which is a single unit of forces. His understanding of the 
factors which will influence the peace and security of his own country 
must extend to include the whole surface of the globe and all the 
elements that affect the strength and weakness of States. A geo- 
political region is, of course, not the same thing as an ordinary geo- 
graphical region; the latter is static, the former dynamic, 
with every shift in the centres of power. The United States ignored 
geopolitics in the past; with the result that its security became so 
endangered that it became necessary to go to war in 1917, and again 
in 1941, in order to make good the weakness then revealed to those who 
had eyes to see. Throughout the nineteenth century the British navy 
had insulated the United States from the power struggles of the Old 
World, and Americans did not realise the difference when that protec- 
tive shield had ceased to be effective. 

Terrifying pictures were drawn by anti-isolationists of the United 
States cntinded by the land masses of the Old World. But, says the 
geopolitician, the cardinal maxim for the statesman is not to avoid 
encirclement but rather see to it that, whether encircled or not, no 
other State shall become so powerful as to make its victory a foregone 
conclusion in the event of war breaking out in the future. A nation 
loses its freedom the moment it becomes obvious that it would not be 
able to stand up to any likely enemy. Europe has always in the past 
been the world’s great power-centre, though fendered innocuous by the 
fact of being a mosaic of many independent States, all of which in the 
long run succeeded in preventing unification under one government. 
Victory for the Axis in Europe and Asia would have meant the unifica- 
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tion of all Eurasia, and the United States could not have withstood a 
Power of such magnitude. Having narrowly escaped so dire a peril in 
1941, the United States now resolves to prevent any nation or alliance 
of nations from emerging as a dominant Power in either of the two 
regions of the Old World (Europe and Eastern Asia) from which 

American security could be threatened. i 

As geopolitics sees the Old World, it is made up of a Heartland (now 
virtually synonymous with the Union of Soviet Republics) and a girdle 
of Rimlands, stretching from the Arctic coast of Canada, along the - 
western Scandinavian shores, through the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, on to the farthest coasts of China. It is contended that 
he who controls the Rimlands rules Eurasia, and that he who rules 
Eurasia dominates the whole world. Twice already, in 1917 and 1941, 
has the United States gone to war to make certain that the Rimlands 
should not come under the control of a single Power. Thus the geo- 
political significance of the second world war is seen to be the struggle 
for the control of these Rimlands of Europe and Asia. At one moment 
Germany controlled the western half of this girdle, and Japan the 
eastern half ; and it was then that the people of the United States saw 
in á flash that the foundations of their security had crumbled away. 
One asset alone remained to them, apart from their own energy and 
resources, and that was the fact that England stood unconquered, 
provjding for them a base and a bridgehead for the reconquest of the 
vital Rimlands. The old isolationist belief that the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the control of the Panama Canal would suffice as defences 
was at once discarded ; and it was realised that an unconquered Eng- 
land and a divided Europe were a sine qua non. 

From all this it is logical to infer that America would never contem- 
plate the possibility of an England neutral in a war between the 
United States and Russia. It also makes it clear why the United States 
has thrown its mantle over Greece and Turkey, and has become actively 
interested in the position in the Mediterranean and Middle East. 
Without doubt it would intervene in similar manner if any portion of 
the Rimlands were to be in danger of falling under the control, direct or 
indirect, of Russia, now the only power-centre capable of attempting 
to unite both Heartland and Rimlands under its control. An immensely 
long frontier line, comprising the northern coast of Canada, the western 
and Mediterranean coasts of Europe, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, the 
Indian Ocean littoral, and the China coast up to Korea, all of it now 
dominated by the United States or the British Commonwealth, con- 
tains the territories of Russia and her satellites as a spoon holds an egg. 
Tradition indicates the various points at which Russia habitually seeks 
to penetrate this frontier—the Dardanelles, the Persian Gulf, Afghanis- 
tan, Korea, Manchuria; to these historic localities we must now add 
Petsamo, Trieste and Salonika. British and American power, resting 
upon adequate bases, now encircles the globe, supporting the countries 
of the Rimlands, few if any of which are capable of putting up much of 
a fight on behalf of their own independence. Island bases controlled by 
the United States stretch like stepping-stones from the western exit of 
the Panama Canal to the coasts of Asia. The Indian Ocean is in the 
keeping of the British Commonwealth, of which it has, in fact, now 
become the strategic centre. British also is the secondary line of 
defence, strengthening the Mediterranean first line, and safeguarding 
the oil wells of the Middle East, which stretches across Africa, with 
Kenya as its eastern, and Nigeria as its western, pillar. West of that, 
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at the Azores, the United States again resumes responsibility ; ard so 
across to Brazil, and up through the Caribbean Sea with its island bases 
to Newfoundland, Greenland and the Far Canadian North. 

La Politique de toutes les putssances est dans leur geographic is a well- 
known dictum of Napoleon. The geopolitician would agree with him. 


` In a world of international anarchy, foreign policy must aim above all 


at the improvement or at least the preservation of the relative power 
of the State ; and power, in the last resort, means the ability to wage 
successful war. In geography lie the clues to the problems of military 
and political strategy. Geography is the most fundamental factor i in 
foreign policy because it is the most permanent. 
W. WATKIN Davizs. 
Birmingham University. 


JHE THEOLOGY OF KARL BARTH. 


HEN in 1927 the first volume of Barth’s Dogmatik was given 
W to. the public, the author himself, as he has since told us, did 
not realise the magnitude of the undertaking to which he had 
set his hands. It was nothing less than the revival of systematic 
theology in the grand style, after the manner of Aquinas, Calvin, and 
the Protestant scholastics of the seventeenth century. Barth hag dis- 
tinguished between “irregular dogmatics,” which deals with specific 
and limited subjects which command the interest of a particular writer, 
and “‘ regular dogmatics,” which aims at a complete presentation of the 
Church’s teaching. His own earlier work might be brought under the 
former head; what he is now concerned with is just that system- 
building which we had imagined no one to-day would have the courage 
to contemplate. After twenty years only a part of the gigantic task 
has been completed : the doctrines of the Word of God, of God, and of 
Creation have so far been dealt with, while those of Reconciliation and 
Redemption are reserved for further treatment. - 
The war made it impossible for the time being to follow Barth in this 
undertaking, but all the five volumes so far written are now accessible, 
and it is possible to discern the broad outlines of his theology in its 


- present phase. One of the major differences between his new position 


and the one which he occupied in writing his Romans is that he has left 
meee sehool of Kierkegaard to enrol in that of Anselm. References to the 

Danish thinker are now few and far between, while his conception of 
faith as a sacrificium intellectus is expressly repudiated. Faith for Barth 
transcends reason but does not flout it; nay, it is the task of the 
theologian to give an intellectually satisfactory account of the content 
of revelation. We have no a priors knowledge of God ; He is known to 
us only as He has chosen to reveal Himself in Jesus Christ. Yet, starting 
from that revelation, we can hope to discover and set out its rationale. 
We believe, that we may understand. 

Barth sets to work expressly as a theologian of the Reformed Church. 
As such, he is not in the least concerned to demonstrate the superiority 
of the Reformed type of doctrine to its opponents, Roman Catholicism 
and Liberal Protestantism. Rather does he begin by accepting himself 
as by God’s predestination within the Reformed Church. That is to 
say, the truth which it proclaims has laid hold of his mind and con- 
science, so that for him it is truth and the alternatives are error. Of 
the two opponents, there can be no doubt which he regards as more 
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worthy of his steel Rome has at least taken theology seriously, while 
Liberal Protestantism frittered away its energies upon historical and 
philological studies which might command respect in academic circles 
but had no bearing on the task of the Church, set between the 

of Christ and the needs of the world. Better by far appeal to the tradi- | 
tion of the Church than to the questionable deliverances of the indivi- 
dual religious consciousness | The one does at least recognise, albeit in 
a distorted form, the authority of God, while the other operates with a 
religion of its own making. 

Standing as he does within the Reformed Chinich, Barth is concerned 
with the actual work of that Church in the preaching of the Word and 
the administration of the sacraments. As his earliest books showed, he 
has taken to heart the situation of the preacher as a man who is called 
upon to utter with human lips and in human language the Word of God. 
It is in the preaching and teaching of the Church that God first comes 
to us ; nevertheless, it is the distinctive characteristic of the sacar ` 
Church as opposed to the Catholic that it recognises in Scripture a 
court of appeal and is willing to be judged thereby itself. The Church 
has a relative authority, comparable to that of our parents, so that we 
must receive her instruction before we are in a position to think for 
ourselves, and her deliverances will always be treated with the utmost 
respect. But in Scripture we have an absolute authority, as and when 
it pleases God to use it as the medium of His revelation. We have no 
need to demonstrate its superiority to other books ; indeed, there are no 
arguments of this kind which are likely to carry conviction. The Bible 
is self-authenticating ; it convinces us that it is from God and that it 
has the right to rule our lives, so that we respond in obedience. 

The value of the Bible lies, of course, in its central figure, in Jesus 
Christ. It is as witness to Him that it has worth. That witness is two- 
fold, for while the O.T. prophets looked forward to Him as yet to come, 
the N.T. apostles and evangelists proclaim Him as One who has come 
already. But for Barth there neither is nor can be any knowledge of 
God apart from Jesus Christ : in Him God Himself came to us, for He 
is both God and man in His undivided Person. That God is only to be 
known through God is axiomatic: what can we hope to discover of 
Him when left to ourselves? We must wait till He chooses to disclose 
Himself to us. That He was under an obligation to do so we cannot 
say, we can only accept with gratitude the fact of God with us in Christ. 

. This means, among other things, that natural theology of any*kind 
continues to be an abomination to Barth. Yet in his treatment of it he 
is at once more profound and more sympathetic than in some of his 
polemical pamphlets on the subject. Natural theology is man’s boldest 
attempt to solve his life-problem without the assistance of God. As 
‘such it will last as long as man himself does, and we need not be too 
severe upon him for it, since he needs all the consolation he can get. 

That Jesus Christ as the God-man is regulative for theology is the 
position to which Barth adheres throughout, never allowing himself to 
put anything else even for a moment in its place. What is new and 
striking in his system is the deduction which he draws from this when 
he expounds the doctriné of the Trinity in its traditional form at the 
very beginning of his work. What God is in His dealings with us in 
time is the outcome of what He is within Himself eternally ; in Barth’s 
own. expression, employed again and again, it is the overflow of the 
divine perfection. It is, for example, because Jesus Christ is eternally 
the Word of God, the self-expression of God, that He can become, as an 
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historical personality, the point at which He discloses Himself in this 
world. The creation of the world by God is rooted in the fact that it is 
His nature to go forth towards another; there is a certain corre- 
spondence between what God is in Himself and what He is for us. 
_ Once we have seen God in Jesus Christ, we cannot doubt what His 
nature is. It is the glory of God to bind Himself to what is other than 
Himself, to give Himself away in love and self-sacrifice. The Bible is 
dominated by the idea of the covenant as the form under which God 
enters into relationships with His creatures. He offers Himself to us to 
be our God and to take us for His people. This process of self-giving on 
’ His part is consummated in Jesus Christ, when He actually enters the 
world as aman. God is at once freedom and love: He so binds Himself 
to us that He preserves an unqualified sovereignty while doing this, 
and His sovereignty is of such a nature that it expresses itself in self- 
limitation, so that He takes upon Himself-the lot of His creatures, and 
even the shame and sin of His children when they rebel against Him. 
But of these two attributes the emphasis falls for Barth on love, and 
those who knew him only through his Romans will find it at first diff- 
cult to realise that it is the same man who is now so insistent that 
nothing must be allowed: to qualify the great Christian assertion that 
“ God is love.” 

In the latest volume, the one which deals with Creation, Barth has 
carried his Christological restatement of Protestant orthodoxy to what 
many wjll consider a very questionable length. Accepting the critic’s 
discrimination of two creation-stories in Genesis, he nevertheless 
ascribes to each the value of revelation. The first account shows how 
all things were created to be as it were the setting for the covenant with 
man which was God’s will in the making of our world. The second 
provides in advance a system of signs which prefigure in detail the. 
content of the covenant, so that, for example, what is said of Adam and 
Eve is only rightly understood when taken as an allegory of Christ 
and the Church.: In a recent Swiss theological publication, while one 
reviewer, a Calvinist, found in such exegesis the supreme merit of the 
book, another, a Lutheran, asked whether Barth had not forgotten that 
faith is something quite other than knowledge. Does he really imagine 
that the Christian is in possession of a whole mass of inside information 
about the divine purpose in creation ? 

It is clear that, though he may call himself a Calvinist, Barth has 
brokén with a great deal which we in this country have usually associ- 
ated with Calvinism. That comes out even more clearly in his treatment 
of predestination, to which he accords a place of primary importance 
while carrying through a drastic revision òf the Augustinian con- 
ception. This, he urges, was dominated by a philosophical theory ; it 
set out from God as sheer will, It had much to say of Christ, but never 
established any necessary connection between Him and the salvation 
of the elect. Equally, it was individualistic and concerned with the 
eternal destiny of this person and that, whereas the Bible knows only 
of the election of a community, and that to service. ° 

Here as elsewhere we must learn to think in terms of Jesus Christ, 
and of God’s action in time as the expression of what is eternally His 
nature. Predestination will then become for us the eternal decree by 
which God limited Himself, becoming God for us. Foreseeing the 
rebellion and sin of His creatures, He resolved to take upon Himself in 
Jesus Christ all the consequences of this, that they might attain to life 
in Him. God wills to make man’s deserved doom His own portion, 
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while His bliss is to be man’s. The Gospel is therefore that we are all 
predestined to life, rejection is for God Himself. We are chosen in 
Jesus Christ, who is no private person, but the Head and Representative - 
of His Church and through this of humanity. 

It is against this background of divine initiative, self-giving, and 
acceptance of the consequences of man’s sin, that the Christian life 
has to be seen. It is a life primarily in gratitude, the heartfelt response 
to grace of those who know that they owe all to God and nothing to 
themselves. It is a life also in obedience, for in the very act of binding 
Himself to us in mercy God binds us to Himself in the commandment of 
duty. It is, finally, a life in witness, for what can we do in return for 
such goodness on God’s part except make known to others, by word 
and by deed, what He has done for us? In all this we live by faith and 
hope rather than by any achievement of our own; at the best we are 
but sinners forgiven by an incredible mercy. In the last resort, the 
Christian life is not in us but in Jesus Christ. There has only been one 

Christian in this world, and that was He. 

' Nothing more than the very briefest summary of the imposing system 
now being built before us can be attempted within the limits of this 
article, and it would be unfair to judge it while still incomplete. Criti- 
cism should therefore be confined at present to the method followed and 
to the basic assumptions, rather than to the form given to particular 
doctrines. It would seem, as was suggested by the reviewer referred to 
above, that Barth operates with too intellectual a conception of faith. 
It may be granted that the Bible attests itself to our consciences as 
coming from God, but it is a far cry from this to the use of the Bible as 
a vast store-house of information about God not otherwise accessible to 
us. It is one thing to say that God is to be seen in the light of Jesus 
Christ, and another to use a particular Christological dogma as a 
principle from which the whole content of theology must somehow be 
deduced. Nor is it possible to dismiss the results of the critical study of 
the Bible when one comes to dogmatics. Barth’s whole thinking has 
obviously been profoundly affected by the modern discovery of the 
rôle of the prophets in O.T. religion, so that the Bible with which he 
works is not in fact the Bible of Calvin and the Reformed tradition. 
It may be that we need a revival of systematic theology in the Protestant 
Church, but we cannot be satisfied with one which is unwilling to 
recognise its obvious debt to new methods and new ae Art 
N. 
Lecturer in Divinity, King’s College, Newcastle. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT IN CHINA. 


O follow what is happening in China it is necessary to go back to 

fundamentals. The basic factors here are the vigour, industry 

and high intelligence of this race and its abounding multitude, 
factors of the first promise for the future but operating at the moment 
to the general stress and turmoil we see to-day. The Chinese are, in 
fact, a very numerous and vital people, too numerous for the country 
as hitherto organised to support comfortably, too vital to take matters 
supinely. I would emphasise the nation’s vitality. There would appear 
to be something in the air there that makes man be up and doing, the 
genius loci perhaps, or the economic situation pure and simple, the 
produce of the country relative to its population. Whatever it is, the 
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Chinese are very much alive. It is as well that they should be, since for 
the vast majority, at all levels of the population, it is a question of work 
or starve ; even the rich and powerful must look alive or go under, must 
secure their position by securing the political conditions of its con- 
tinuance. Hence it is that in China life presents itself, rather more ` 
vividly than elsewhere, as an unending and remorseless fight—for 
office, power, distinction, wealth, jobs, work, subsistence, bare 
survival. 

All down Chinese history this cauldron of tumultuous activity has 
periodically boiled over and swamped the State. And always the cause 
of the catastrophe has been the same, ‘that the Court had become 
effete, the ruler’s hand had lost its cunning. The Chinese have the happy 
idea that our lords and masters are permitted by the gods to rule us 
only so long as they do the job reasonably well. Hence the Chinese way 
of putting this recurrent débácle, that the Dynasty had exhausted the 
Mandate from Heaven. The latest occasion was the Revolution of 1911, 
which brought the Ch’ing or Manchu Dynasty to an end and set up the 
Republic. As usual the Court had only itself to thank for its demise. It 
had long been out of touch with realities both at home and abroad. 
With the modern world knocking at its gates, it clung to the bad old 
ways of palace rule with an, imperious dowager and the inevitable 
chief eunuch. For the manifold ills which beset the country it neither 
had nor sought any remedy. It presented a brick wall of inertia to 
capable men who saw that if China was to be great she must first be 
modern. And it saw no other solution of the economic discontents of 
the country than repression. It created, in fact, an artificial over- 
population such as we would have in England if we had no other 
resources than those of a century ago. The end came when it presented 
itself with, virtually, a Pretorian Guard by establishing a Western-style 
modern army without, of course, any of the controls, spiritual and 
administrative, that grew up part passw with the development of such 
forces in the West. 

The collapse of the Empire released a tremendous amount Se pent-up 
energy and ability, of incalculable promise for the country’s future. 
But the first result was confusion, mainly because there was no well- 
organised and powerful revolutionary party to take over the Empire 
as a going concern. The main pillar of the State, the nation-wide civil 
service with the framework of government it maintained, shared the 
fate of the dynasty with which it was identified, and there was nothing 
ready to take its place. Instead there ensued a period of reshufiling 
while the universal law of the strong and the weak asserted itself. The 
men with real force behind them—that is, with ps—became 
authority, each in his own region. They were, nearly all them, self- 

appointed, though a good many felt it convenient to accept confirma- 
tion in office from the first President (provisional), the chief architect 
of the revolution, or from his successor, the first President (substantive), 
the commander of the aforesaid Pretorian Guard. The point is that 
their authority was based not on outside appointment but on their own 
strength in arms. The road to power was seen to be open, and the 
struggle was soon in full swing, waged with all the vigour, zest and 
political acuity of this most vital race. The arsenals got busy, new ones 
were run up, arms of all kinds were imported from here, there and 

` everywhere, and men were recruited in their tens of thousands. | 

The President, he of the Preetorian Guard, made a carefully prepared 
all-out effort to secure the hegemony of the country, sought to establish 
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a new dynasty with himself as its first Emperor, and failed, let down 
by his chief general, the commander of his main army. Retribution, 
perhaps, or just the irony of time and circumstance, for he had a 
decade or so before similarly let down his own chief the Emperor, the 
' penultimate of the Ch’ings, in the bid which that liberal-minded and 
unfortunate monarch made for power and reform against the dowager- 
ridden Court. The President perished, other men took up the running, 
the turmoil and disruption gained momentum, and the warlord phase 
set in, with the country divided up.into a number of virtually inde- 
pendent States. 

I knew a good many of these much-maligned men, they were indeed 
my main contacts over a number of years. They were all out of the 
ordinary run and some of them were very curious and remarkable men. 
They came from all levels of the people and ranged from men of high 
ideals with a vision of their country strong and united taking her 
rightful place in the comity of nations to, at the other extreme, the 
brigand type, the wolf preying on the herd. Some deserved pretty 
well anything that was ever said against these men as a class, while 
others were men of high quality striving under impossible conditions 
to do their duty, to maintain law and order and a good administration. 
The conditions were indeed impossible, for the two main reasons that 
there was no security of tenure for the warlord, and that the number of 
troops far exceeded the capacity of the country to support them. The 
first of these factors followed from the nature of the warlord’s tenure of 
power, that he had it and held it by force of arms not by accepted 
authority, that in fact this latter did not exist. 

The second factor was equally devastating. The warlords had to 
support themselves each on his own domains, and they all had armies 
so swollen that this was impossible. But if any of them were to reduce 
his forces, to cut his coat according to his cloth, he would inevitably 

‘be swallowed by his neighbour acting on the opposite principle of 
increasing his area to meet his expenses. This, indeed, often happened. 
Why not general disbandment by consent? But, failing any accepted 
authority, who was to make these men disband if they did not want 
to? A microcosm; in fact, this, of the international situation in regard 
to the control of armament. And, further, the troops themselves were 
by no means aching to be disbanded. Who was to force them to disband 
and form the underworld which the produce of the country relative to 
its population demands shall more or less starve? They had rifles in 
their hands, and if one warlord did not want them, another would ; if 
nobody wanted them, better be brigands than starve. -It had all been so 
simple in the days of the Empire. Then there were few weapons of 
precision in private hands, and law and order were maintained with a 
relatively inconsiderable number of troops. Ambition was constrained 
to express itself within the cast-iron framework of the State; the 
great bulk of the population was kept under, constrained to be content 
with a bare subsistence as the reward of constant toil; and the rabble 
had to starve. But now ambition acknowledged no authority or 
constraint, and Frankenstein’s monster, in uniform, was abroad in the 
land. 

Thus we are back to the two factors which rendered the position of 
these warlords impossible, both alike making civil war inevitable and 
endemic. The trend of these wars would naturally be that the greater ' 
lords swallowed the lesser, but in fact these latter were largely able to 
maintain themselves by combining against any of their fellows who 
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grew too strong. And, further, there was an inherent tendency in the 
larger armies to split up into their component parts, for the generals 
to break away and set up on their own as independent warlords. On 
this rock foundered attempt after attempt to restore a central authority 
and re-establish the State. The first President failed, as already 
described. His successors and others of the greater warlords were no 
more fortunate. A step forward, however, seemed to come when the 
indomitable first provisional President, the Father of the Republic as 
he is now termed, who had been let down time and again by the various 
generals in actual command of his troops, conceived that the necessary 
control over the military might be had through the committee system . 
of government whereby the leaders of the Revolution in Russia had 
retained dominion over both army and country. He was, however, 
already a very sick man, and died before he could put the idea into 
execution, and left it a bequest to his followers, And they reorganised 
the revolutionary party along these lines. 

The party thus renovated, the Kuomintang, succeeded in eliminating 
most of the warlords and in establishing its authority over the greater 
part of the country ; furthermore, it became the Chinese Government, 
with all it means in prestige and influence at home and abroad. But 
the spectre of division was yet to be laid. A schism within the party 
ended in the left wing being proscribed, and an attempt was made, 
unsuccessfully, to liquidate it. It survived to build up a new power in 
the land greater than any of the individual warlords had been, the 
Kungchantang, generally termed the Chinese Communists and organ- 
ised, like the Kuomintang, along Russian lines. 

The Kuomintang now made, as Presidents and warlords had done 
before it, an all-out effort to secure the hegemony of the country, and, 
like them, it failed. Its chief rival, the Kungchantang, came through 
unsubdued though considerably battered, and there were still in 
outlying regions a number of independent warlords of the old-style 
non-party brand who had managed to survive this battle of the giants. 
The Japanese then made their bid for the conquest of China, and the 
Chinese parties and warlords alike came together to present a united 
front against the invader: This truce was wearing thin between the 
two great parties long before the war was over; and the end saw the 
definite resumption of the internecine struggle and the American effort 
to mediate. 

Tht renewal of civil war and the failure of mediation were alike due 
to the same factors which made civil war inevitable and endemic. There 
had in fact been no change in the basic factors, and the same causes 
inevitably produced the same effects. There was still no accepted 
authority, and the teeming armies were still hopelessly beyond the 
capacity of the country to maintain. Indeed, there are more troops 
than ever, and the country, exhausted and devastated by the civil wars 
and the Japanese war, is even less in a position to support them. The 
Kuomintang, driven on by the inexorable logic of the situation, is now 
making its second bid to secure the control of the whole country. There 
is no new factor in the situation, however, to suggest that it will succeed 
where it failed before. The old tendency to split up is still there, indeed 
instances of secession have already occurred and more are threatened. 
It looks as though the committee system of government is not so 
effective in China as in Russia. There must be a loophole somewhere, 

-and Chinese ingenuity seems to have found it. It seems that the 
Kuomintang owed its internal cohesion and initial success less to that 
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system than to the dominant personality and the outstanding political 
genius of a particular individual. 

What, then, of its prospects? “ In considering the future,” said the 
Chinese philosopher Mo Ti of the fourth century B.c., “ take guidance 
from the past.” What happened before when dynasties crashed ? 
Always some dominant personality came through, reduced chaos to 
order and imposed his will upon the people. The man who could do this 
against the best political brains of one of the astutest races on earth 
would require luck in marked degree as well as outstanding ability, 

‘would have to tower above his fellows in personal qualities and be, in 
addition, favoured by the gods. Is the Generalissimo such a man as 
this, the modern prototype of the men who, all down Chinese history, 
won through the turmoil after the fall of a dynasty and re-established 
the State? If not, is there hope from any other quarter, from the 
great rival party for instance, from this or that of its leaders ? 

Let us again take counsel of the past. The nearest parallel in Chinese 
history is the period of the warring States in the second half of the first 
millennium B.c. That period was brought to am end by one of the 
protagonists, the closely organised and highly efficient State of Ch’in 
overcoming the others and securing the hegemony of the whole 
country. A remarkable thing about this Ch’in State is that it was 
organised along what we call totalitarian lines. It was, in fact, the first 
totalitarian State in recorded history. Its ruler, one of these men of 
destiny, unified the whole country, made an empire of it, the first in 
Chinese history, with himself as the First Emperor, and established his 
totalitarian system throughout the realm. Such ideas, however, were 
out of tune with the Chinese way of life, then as now, and the First 
Emperor’s dynasty only survived his death a decade later by a year 

-ortwo. China had been a totalitarian State for less than a decade and 
a half. The short-lived Ch’in dynasty was succeeded by the long and 
glorious Han dynasty, one of the greatest periods in China’s history. 
It was from the Ch’in Emperor that the West derives the name by 
which we designate this people, whereas the Chinese do not so desi 
themselves, but they do on occasion refer to themselves as Han Jen, 
or Men of Han. Another link between the Ch’ins and the West is that 
everybody has heard of one of the First Emperor’s achievements, the 
Great Wall of China. And, further, there is the coincidence that the 
heart of Communist China, the province ‘of Shensi, is the very locality 
of the ancient State of Ch’in 

So much for the guidance ‘from the past, as obscure and ambiguous 
as an utterance of the Delphic .Oracle, less guidance indeed than 
material for the exercise of interpretative ingenuity, to correlate this 

_ pattern from a remote age with the situation that obtains to-day. The 

parallel, however, is attractively apposite, even to the Great Wall, 
material then, figurative now. But it is time to leave this realm of 
pattern and parallel and get back to solid ground, to the fundamentals 

I started with, and their high assurance for the future of this great 


people. . 
` L. M. KING. 


EDMUND BURKE, 1797-1947. 


N a quiet grove near Beaconsfield on July r2th, just 150 years ago, 

was buried one of the most fervent orators and democrats who ever 

dominated the Mother of Parliaments. The site was chosen at his 
own request, though great figures of the day like Canning and Charles 
James Fox had pressed for a public funeral in Westminster Abbey. 
There have been many Burkes come out of Southern Ireland, but not 
all were descendants of the Norman De Burghs who went there under 
Strongbow in the reign of Henry II. Some have been writers and some 
Tioters, some singers, and not a few have turned their natural pugnacity 
to good account in the professional ring. But when Edmund Burke was 
born at Dublin on New Year’s Day 1729 he automatically made a 
notable contribution towards the rule of humanity in a place where it 
was not always to be found—Westminster. There was never a public 
character at St. Stephen’s who combined such astonishing powers of 
penetration and invective with a private benevolence which emulated 
Barnardo, Carnegie and Nuffield long before their generations. Stories 
of his unadvertised and often unsolicited charity are known to every 
historian. And there is no doubt that his quixotic patronage of every 
claimant on his bounty contributed to the somewhat haphazard per- 
sonal finances which gave his enemies such malicious satisfaction. He 
boasted that he never refused a request. In his parliamentary heyday 
Burke used to be delayed in arriving at the House by a morning spent 
investigating appeals. He sometimes called en route to collect his friend 
Charles James Fox, and once whimsically complained: “ No wonder 
you arrive in the Commons so full of animal vigour. I generally find 
you in bed, whereas I have already done a full day’s work before yor 
shave your beard.” 

Edmund Burke, the son of a prosperous attorney, was educated at 
Ballitore School and Trinity College, Dublin. There were no out- 
standing academic triumphs to mark him as a coming statesman of the 
first rank. But a tremendous range of general reading and a pheno- 
menal memory gave him an unusual grasp of affairs before he was yet 21. ~ 
It was once said of him that whereas most men knew a little about a 
lot, Burke knew a lot about:-a lot, and never forgot it. He absorbed book 
knowledge like a sponge. . His father sent him to England in 1750, ata 
time of great national prosperity. Like many- strangers seeking her , 
political favours he essayed first the studious atmosphere of keeping 
terms in the Temple. But he was never called to the Bar, and appears 
to have wandered so far from strictly legal pursuits into literary by-ways 
that Burke senior wrote testily from Dublin halving his small allowance. 
This melancholy event had the healthy effect of throwing Edmund on 
his own resources. A chance introduction into Dr. Johnson’s select 
coterie decided him upon a literary career, and he attracted early 
attention with a published essay on no less ambitious a theme than an 
“ Enquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful.” Yet the field of literature 
was comparatively limited in those days of pamphlets rather than 
periodicals and a total Jack of public libraries. Burke’s subjects were 
mainly political, with a wealth of statistical illustration which impressed 
another reader besides Johnson. This was the notorious “ one-speech ”’ 
Hamilton, with whom Burke was destined to have such an odd relation- 
ship, ending in open warfare. 

Gerard Hamilton was an ambitious but indolent politician who had 
made a single contribution to parliamentary debate and lived on its 
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reputation ever since. He coveted Burke’s talents and sought to make 
them his own by offering the novice a salary as combined encyclopedia 
and amanuensis. In other words, he decided upon a little organised 
brain-picking. At first this arrangement worked well enough. Burke 
gained a wide knowledge of parliamentary affairs and was introduced 
to an influential society. When Hamilton was offered the Irish chief 
secretaryship Burke returned with him to Dublin in 1760 as-a more 
important personage than when he left it ten years earlier. But, true 
to type, his employer soon relapsed into a remunerative sinecure on 
the Irish civil establishment. To do him justice he did offer his secre 

a similar position, but the latter complained bitterly that he had wasted 
six vital years on a “ servile false start.” This was a trifle harsh, but 
undoubtedly he had hitched his first wagon to the wrong star. After an 
exchange of pungent remarks on the subject of ingratitude they parted ; 
and at once a larger star loomed over Burke’s horizon. 

The Rockingham Whigs were about to form a government, chiefly 
because they were at least honest, and there was no one better during 
one of Britain’s periodical waves of political apathy. The rigid party 
system and studied moderation in progress or reform for which Rocking- 
ham stood needed just such a live spirit as Burke’s to organise it into 
any semblance of political cohesion. With his keen eye, the Marquis 
quickly rewarded Burke’s genius as a spokesman by the seat for 
Wendover. He had himself painted in robes by Reynolds, with an 
- industrious “ manager ” at his desk in the background. It was the 

’s political wisdom which enabled the administration to defy 
the “ King’s friends ” for so long, and to stave off the final defection of 
the American colonies. Most Englishmen remembered only vaguely. 
that some puritan adventurers had settled out of sight, and therefore 
largely out of mind. We sent them noblemen as governors and “ regu- 
lated ” their trade through our'own revenue machinery. While the 
French menaced them from Canada they were glad of imperial protec- 
tion upon any terms. But once Wolfe had driven out the French for 
ever they revolted against a taxation system which culminated in 
Grenville’s luckless Stamp Act. At once Parliàment, including the 
elder Pitt, was overwhelmed by. an avalanche of matchless rhetoric 
from Mr. Burke on the legal and constitutional aspects of the American 
situation. His complete mastery influenced his patrons to repeal the 
Stamp Act, without undue loss of prestige to the imperial crown. Alas, 
it was only to be a postponement of the cleavage in which Corttwallis 
was to prove no Wolfe, even in sheep’s clothing, and which we are still 
doing our best to heal to-day. 

In the Parliament of the 1770’s a more informal atmosphere prevailed 
and emotions were given free, play. Members ate openly in the House, 
and once when taxed with being asleep by an indignant orator Lord 
North replied: “ No, sir, but I wish to heaven I were.” In such sur- 
roundings Burke’s terrific powers of sustained imagery culled from 
Milton and Spenser, Cicero and Virgil, lent welcome colour to the 
-drabbest tariff dispute. When he really found a great cause, such as 
that of Byron’s “ trampled Hindostan,” he let himself go, sometimes 
for days on end, and much of it remains as a monument of eloquence 
to this day. Meanwhile he had gained status in many directions. He 
acquired a property qualification with a handsome estate near Beacons- 
field and played a prominent part in the Gordon Riots and the Wilkes 
affair. He won over the brilliantly youthful Charles James Fox to 
opposing North’s corrupt administration, only to lose Fox’s adherence 
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by his violent views on the menace of Jacobin France. Indeed his 
eulogies of Marie Antoinette and loathing for the “ swinish populace ” 
earned him temporary odium in England, though events proved him 
right. Throughout two long oppositions, the second to Pitt the Younger, 
he inveighed relentlessly against injustice and corruption wherever he 
saw them. He was the tireless challenger of oppression whenever it 
reared its head in our possessions overseas. 

It was a bold spirit that dared arraign a popular figure in the first 
flush of a triumphant homecoming. Patiently Burke built up the 
evidence, from home and abroad, as chief manager of the impeachment 
of the great Warren Hastings. Although he eventually failed to secure 
a verdict, he achieved his sincere purpose of exposing the evils of too 
successfully exploiting a rich virgin soil and its defenceless inhabitants. 
His disclosure of horrific details of conditions under the early British 
raj made recent famines seem like waves of plenty in comparison. 
With an unrivalled flow of language Burke painted a picture which 
caused ladies like Mrs. Siddons to faint in Westminster Hall, and in- 
calculably swayed the nation against its erstwhile idol. Unlike Sheridan, 
he was never reconciled to Hastings, and afterwards opposed the vote . 
of a grant by the East India Company, though the former governor was ` 
crippled by the expenses of his lengthy trial. Burke had taken four 
days in opening the case against Hastings. His peroration contained 
these gems of concentrated summary: “I charge him with having 
destroyed for private purposes the whole system of government by the 
six provincial councils . . . I accuse him of robbing even those worst of 
men from whom he habitually accepted bribes .. . I charge him with 
fraudulently alienating the fortunes of widows (meaning the famous 
Begums of Oudh) and without right or title seizing the property of 
orphans and selling or giving it to wicked persons under him...I 
charge him with all this villainy and I impeach him in the name of the 
Commons of Great Britain whose trust he has betrayed and national 
character dishonoured.” It was said that in some quarters Hastings 
never lived it down. Certainly from that day to this no British Govern- 
ment has ever reverted to the harsh colonial principles which animate 
some other nations. Our integrity in this respect, or at least our 
benevolent intentions, were founded largely by the crusader’s energy 
and eloquence of Edmund Burke. 

There are three public figures in history whose speeches stir fs same 
emotion when calmly read next day. These men are Cicero, Burke and 
Winston Churchill True, much of Burke’s inspiration was wasted in 
petty opposition, due to his loyalty to his old chief Rockingham, who 
had launched him in public (and incidentally lent him money in 
private). Yet his general style was far from prepossessing. “ His 
Trish accent is vile, his gestures uncouth, and his wig grotesque ; but 
his Latinity is a delight and his love of justice admirable to the point 
of veneration.” Thus wrote a contemporary essayist, not noted for his 
kindly tongue. And Johnson, asked how Burke would fare in the House 
of Commons, replied: “ House of Commons, sir? I tell you Mr. Burke 
would be the first man anywhere.” 

In later years worry over finance and the health of his son made him 
irritable in public, until Macaulay was forced to comment that when- 
ever Burke rose to speak he was interrupted by boys who were in their 
cradles when his Stamp Act orations wrung applause from the great 
Earl of Chatham. From one view he never wavered. Burke always 
called the new constitution in France a ‘‘ Regicide Republic.” He 
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warned the Government repeatedly of its evil intentions not only in 
Europe but towards ourselves across “ this slender dyke.” His words 
have a prophetic ring which might have found echo in r914 or at 
Godesberg: “ Everything is deferred to the production of force. 
Their state has conquest for its whole object ; dominion over minds by 
proselytism and over body by force of arms.” Until his last illness he 
kept open house at Beaconsfield. He received French refugees, impor- 
tunate writers such as the poet Crabbe, and on one occasion two 
Brahmin admirers who practised their rites for weeks in the only 
congenial temperature of Burke’s conservatory. Even their constant 
appeals for funds did not abate his hospitality. His wife was “ a ‘most 
amiable lady,” daughter of a Bath physician. In 1794 his favourite 
barrister son Richard died of consumption. The blow hastened his end, 
though softened by a pension equal to £6,000 a year to-day. This was 
reward, not undisputed, for his saving to the “Exchequer both as 
Paymaster-General and by his long campaign against political graft. 
Of his liferary style, which produced such diverse masterpieces as 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770) and the great Bolingbroke 
satire (1775), it can best be said in appraisal that a deep and changeless 
vein of earnest nobility underlies the mass of learned detail. His 
“Address to the King of 1777 has nothing to fear from the best of 
Walpole, Pope or Addison. He was ever reticent about his 
affairs and early struggles in the Temple. Only at the end did he admit 
without bitterness: “ I was never rocked or dandled into a legislator. 
At every step of my progress, every turnpike, I had to produce my 
passport, otherwise no rank, no toleration even, for me.” That passport 
consisted of one of the most, if not the most, burning and uncorrupt 
spirits in the whole history of English party politics. Most fitting 
tribute to his indomitable zeal (next to Johnson’s) is found in Words- 
worth’s lines, which many judges take as his epitaph, that he would : 


... Vigorous in age, 

Stand like an oak whose stag-horn branches start 
Out of its leafy brow, the more to awe 
The younger brethren of the grove.* : 
CHARLES EDEN. 


THE HOUSING OUTLOOK. - . 


CCORDING to the last housing return published early in July, a 
family in Great Britain has. been rehoused every thirty-five 
seconds of the working day. This sensational figure is being used 
freely on political platforms, but the student of housing must appreciate 
two facts. First, this figure includes 410,720 dwellings provided in 
Great Britain between March 31st, 1945, and May 31st, 1947. The 
dwellings, however, are not all permanent. Many thousands of tem- 

houses, prefabricated houses, converted service huts and requisi- 
tioned bombed dwellings included in the total are very low in standard. 
Further, only by counting dam: houses which have had first-aid 
repairs, converted houses and all kinds and conditions of hutments, 
has it been possible to reach such an impressive figure. Statisticians, 
moreover, point out that from 1934 to 1939 a new and permanent house 
was completed every thirty seconds of a working day. That this was ~ 


* Burke’s Grove, near Beaconsfield a eee engage would pace alone, 
composing and rehearsing many of his mon’ 
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` only the normal output of the housebuilding industry before the war. 
Secondly, we must recognise that the housing programme for this year 
has been gravely handicapped by the fuel crisis and the dislocation of 
industry and transport. In the new year Mr. Aneurin Bevan put 
forward as his housing programme 240,000 permanent and 60,000 
temporary houses by next Christmas. Any hope of achieving such a 

e must be abandoned. The actual number of new permanent 
houses built by local authorities by the end of last May was about 
46,000. It is, however, only fair to remember that Mr. Bevan wisely, 
six months ago, insured against possible disappointment by pointing 
out that his hopes were dependent on the adequate supply of labour, 
materials and components. The cuts in fuel have considerably lowered 
the production of many essential materials. There is also a good deal 
of unrest among the building operatives, whose claim for increased 
wages has been rejected. 

Of houses under construction in June over 234,000 were re permanent 
and less than 10,000 were temporary. In short, both the Government 
and local authorities have appreciated that temporary prefabricated 
houses are extremely expensive, sub-standard in design and construc- 
tion and may easily degenerate into slums before 1950, unless much 
money is spent on their repair and maintenance. On the controversial 
question of housing by local authorities or by unsubsidised private 
enterprise, the latest figures are significant. Local authorities had 
completed by the beginning of June some 46,000 houses and private 
enterprise 41,000 houses. Local authorities, stimulated by large sub- 
sidies taken from the taxpayers’ pockets, and under much pressure 
from Mr. Bevan, had at the beginning of June over 180,000 houses 
under construction and private enterprise under 30,000. In short, 
municipal housing is going right ahead in the race. Mr. Bevan’s head- 
ache under the present building season will be to obtain sufficient labour 
and materials to enable those 180,000 municipal houses to be com- 
pleted without delay. His labour force is steadily falling. Those em- 
ployed on the construction or repair of houses fell during May from 
542,000 to 535,000. Many thousands of building operatives have dis- 
covered that they can obtain higher wages and better conditions by 
going to other work. How far payment by results schemes, now en- 
couraged by the Government, will bring men back to the building in- 
dustry is a matter of opinion. Such schemes are most difficult to apply 
fairly, for conditions differ widely as between one district and another 
and even on different sites. The whole labour problem is far from 

ing solved. When I was in France last month I was told how the 
French building operatives were working during the hot weather from 
4.30 a.m. until 12.30 p.m. and were showing an excellent spirit, great 
goodwill and giving a fine output. Unfortunately the same cannot be 
said in the British Isles. 

The present Government and responsible Ministers continue to insist 
that in the building industry, as in other industries, increased wages 
can only be justified by increased production. Mr. Dalton must indeed 
be concerned with the enormous burden which continuous rises in 
building cost are imposing upon the taxpayer. Under the Housing Act 
of 1946 there should be a review of the present housing subsidies, and 
Mr. Bevan has presented a report to Parliament stating that he has 
decided that up to June 30th, 1948, the present subsidies will not be 
reduced. He has taken into consideration the reduction in the rate of 
interest charged for loans and the increase in the cost of building shown 
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in tenders recently approved. Here are the facts. The 300,000 houses _ 
built in 1936 by both local authorities and private enterprise cost per 
foot super 8s. 5d. To-day working-class houses are costing from 25s. to 
503. per foot super. Twenty years ago in one year 53,000 houses were. 
built by private enterprise without a penny being taken from the tax- 
payers’ pockets. Subsidies from public funds offered by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain of £6 a house a year for twenty years, produced after the 
Igi4 war 25,000 municipal houses. To-day Mr. Bevan is offering a 
standard subsidy of {22 a year a house for sixty years. In the case of 
flats in blocks built on expensive sites, with lifts, such as are now being 
erected in London and other cities, the present subsidy rises to £48 Ios, 

a year, continuing until the year A.D. 2007. In short, if the present 
Government complete only half of their housing programme, it will cost 
the British taxpayer about three times the amount of the American 
loan. No wonder Mr. Dalton hopes to reduce subsidies this year, and 
must view with alarm the persistent rise in building costs. 

We must recognise, however, that whatever Government had been in 
power during the past few years the difficulties would have been end- 
less, bottlenecks in the supply of building materials, the demobilisation 
of operatives after six years or more in the services, the time required 
to find and purchase suitable housing sites, particularly in congested 
districts, and the inevitable delays in working through the cumbrous 
machinery of local government. Many men had lost the habits of con- 
tinuous hard work while in uniform. Town planning, admirable in 
theory, in practice acts as a brake. Actual operations cannot even start 
on site works until the Ministry of Town and Country Planning has 
decided where building shall be permitted, and of what character, and 
where it shall be prohibited. I have been chairman of a local authority 
housing committee and know only too well how easy it is to adjourn 
vital decisions from month to month. There is always a great, gulf 
between the signing of a tender by a local authority and a commence- - 
ment of building. Mr. Bevan recently put the brake on the signing of 
tenders, as he recognised that houses merely on paper are useless, and 
that contracts approved were going too far ahead of the building 
resources available. 

In order to transform the paper plans of local authorities into finished 
houses, not only has there to be a hard-working and competent labour 
force, but the production of building materials and components must 
be well ahead of current needs. Otherwise bricklayers, carpenters and . 
masons may have to sit round a brazier, drinking mugs of tea, waiting 
for more bricks or more timber to arrive. In this respect the shut-down , 
of industry, due to the fuel shortage, will have disastrous results, the’ 
full extent of which cannot at present be estimated. Bottlenecks will, 
however, be more restricted than ever in many essential items. For’ 
example, it is no use putting up the walls of a house until there are 
drain ‘pipes available for dealing with sewage, water pipes to insure, 
water supply, heating appliances and baths and lavatory basins. 
‘Thousands of partially completed houses have stood empty for months 

for lack of one or more of these essential components. I have 
watched one housing estate, not far from my home, started in 1945 and 
still unoccupied in the autumn of 1946 because there were no drain 
pipes available. It has to be remembered that many of these com- 
ponents are required for other purposes besides those of houses. Baths 
and lavatory basins, for example, are needed on our warships which 
are now being constructed in order to carry out our responsibilities in 
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all parts of the world, and also on our merchant ships, many of which 
are being built for our export trade. Bricks, too, are essential in the 
modernisation of. our collieries, without which our whole production 
programme is menaced. Electrical fittings have to be manufactured for 
industry, ships and machinery of all kinds, as well as for houses. 
During 1946 one of the worst bottlenecks in the industrial pipeline 
between the factory and the building craftsman was in the manufacture 
of soil pipes, solid fuel stoves, electrical equipment, baths and plumbing 
material. There was a satisfactory increase in their production during 
the closing months of last year, but this has of course been set’ back. 
Every attempt is being made to remedy these drawbacks. The shortage 
of linseed oil, for example, is affecting the output of our paints needed 
for decorating the houses when the structure is completed. Linseed 
oil is, however, scarce throughout the whole world and the Minister of 
Agriculture has announced that extra crops of linseed are to be grown 
in this country. This will obviously take time. Drain pipes depend 
upon the elay industries and the iron foundries, all of which are under- 
manned to such an extent that workers from Italy are now being re- 
cruited to supply labour in the foundries. Recognising these coming 
problems last year, Mr. Bevan, Sir Stafford Cripps and their colleagues 
encouraged more mechanisation in order to secure increased output. 
They arranged for production of alternative materials. They insisted 
on standardisation of types and dimensions, and enforced priority for 
* new houses, repairs and extensions of old houses. There is still the 
shortage of soft wood timber, for which we are almost entirely depen- 
‘dent on imports from abroad. The amount of soft wood for a typical 
house was reduced last year from a maximum of 2 standards to 1-6 
standards, There are hopes to-day that there may be increased timber 
supplies from Russia and from the German forests by the beginning of 
next year. The three expert committees set up in June to review the 
cost of house building and the prices of building materials may help to 
bring costs down by 1948. In any case, now is the time to consider a 
future housing policy. Building societies will, I think, play before long a 
larger part in assisting private people to build small houses and to 
become owner-occupiers. There is plenty of scope for such societies to 
assist in the building of houses to be let as well as sold. When I served 
under Sir Felix Pole in 1944 on an official committee which considered 
the part which private enterprise could play in post-war housing, we 
were told that the societies could advance up to {150 million a year. 
Past experience has undoubtedly proved that houses can be built more 
cheaply and more quickly, and with less burden upon the taxpayers, by 
the fullest use possible of the experience and knowledge of 
house builders, building societies, housing associations and similar 
bodies. The recommendations of this expert committee, approved by 
representatives of all parties, have so far been shelved. Already, how- 
ever, the Minister of Health is encouraging private builders to build 
small houses and to sell to local authorities, and he may well adopt 
some proposals to assist private enterprise to play a larger part in future 
housing activities in his next Housing Bill 
Another practical way of improving the housing outlook is by re- 
conditioning. In 1945 a committee, of which Mr. Lewis Silkin, the 
present Minister of Town and Country Planning, was chairman, came 
to the conclusion that it was essential to make use of every means of 
increasing the number of dwellings, not only by new building but also 
- by converting suitable properties as a long-term policy, and by adapting 
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others for a limited period, We heard in evidence from representatives 
of local authorities, architects, builders and others, that many large and 
well-constructed houses, especially those built in terraces, could be con- 
verted into a greater number of separate and convenient dwellings. 
These recommendations also have so far been disregarded. 

Another report was issued in February. This recommended that a 
` new Act to provide assistance for the reconditioning of houses in rural 
areas should be passed into law. The previous Housing (Rural Workers) 
Acts lapsed in 1945. Mr. Aneurin Bevan then promised that in time, 
after all available rural labour had been concentrated on the building 
of new houses, he hoped to come to Parliament to ask for an Act to 
enable cottages to be reconditioned. Possibly the new legislation will 
assist both conversion of existing houses in urban areas and recondi- 
tioning of cottages in the country. We need, however, more than this. 
We need an overall and long-term programme. To-day certain citizens 
are obtaining new houses for half their present cost or at an uneconomic 
rent. Others just as worthy and with equal votes are struggling along 
without any assistance in older, more inconvenient and smaller houses. 
This is not real Socialism and is extremely unfair. A more rational 
programme for the building of some 4,000,000 houses by the year 1960 
is required. I believe that more should be done to meet the needs of 
different sections of the community, with subsidies tapering off as the 
costs rise. The present system is both illogical and absurd. We have 
made excellent plans for making the best use of land, for the design, 
lay-out and standards of,new houses ; and also for the part that private 
enterprise could best play. In order to carry out a long-term 
the fullest use must be made of all housing instruments, Gadde local 
authorities, large contractors, small rural builders and the various 
housing societies. 

B. S. TOWNROE., 


“THE LITTLE PEOPLE.” 


R. WALT DISNEY has been across to Ireland in search of 

fairy lore. Sure, and if he does not find it in that country 

he will not discover it anywhere, for “ the little people,” “ the 
good people,” and “the gentry,” as the fairies are variously called, 
are as active there as ever they were. A year or two back when wars 
and rumours of wars were sweeping half the world, the people of West 
Limerick were engaged in a far more~fascinating occupation than 
worrying about such depressing events. Crowds were assembling in 
the evenings at cross-roads hoping to catch a glimpse of “the good 
little people,” boys and men (shame to them!) were chasing the 
fairies, “ and they jumping the ditches as fast as a greyhound,” while 
a youth named Kelly said he had actually held a leprechaun—a common . 
name for Irish fairies—by the hand. Old people there were, it is true, 
who shook their heads and said it was a “ bad omen ” to see so many 
of the “little people ” at one time, and in broad daylight as well as 
in the evenings, and according to the report many people, especially 
girls, were afraid to go out after dark. A newspaper said of these 
strange happenings: “ John Keely, a schoolboy seeing a-fairy alone 
on Tuesday, ran and told the Mulqueens about it. They sent him 
back to interrogate the little visitor, who aad to Keely that he 
was ‘ from the mountains, and it’s all equal to you what my business 
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is.’ Next day two fairies appeared at the cross-roads, in daylight, 
and ‘ they could leap the height of a man,’ according to Robert and 
John Mulligan and other eye-witnesses. The little people allowed 
Keely to approach them and he actually took one of them by the 
hand and ‘ set off along the road with him,’ he said. When the fairies 
spotted the others lying in wait in the nearby bushes they took fright 
and ‘away they went like the wind,’ with the Mulqueens, Keely 
and others in hot pursuit. Describing the unearthly visitors witnesses 
stated to a reporter that the leprechauns were about two feet in height 
and had ‘ hard, hairy faces like men, and no ears.’ They were dressed 
in red, and one of them wore a white cape, and they wore knee breeches 
and ‘ vamps °’ instead of shoes. Several who claimed to have chased 
the little people swore that ‘though they passed through hedges, 
ditches and marshes they appeared clean and neat all the time.’ ” The . 
locality where these strange doings were recorded‘is near the foot of 
Knockfierna. This hill is steeped in fairy lore, and under it, according 
to tradition, is the palace of Donn, King of the Munster Fairies. 

The British Association, that most learned of scientific bodies, was - 
once asked: “Do you believe in fairies? ” Canon J. MacCulloch 
was the questioner, and after some pardonable hesitation it was 
decided that fairies belonged to the anthropology section. After con- 
siderable recondite discussion the scientists could not decide whether 
they believed in fairies or not. At any rate, the scientists did not 
from their superior plane ridicule the little people—and perhaps it ' 
was lucky for them they did not—nor have we the slightest right to 
- decry their appearances and say they never were. For, like ghosts, 
there is evidence almost good enough for the Courts of Law to prove 
their existence. Mr. Shane Leslie once stated that three times he has 
taken down evidence, once from a prosperous Protestant farmer, 
which showed that sane humble people, “ to whom a lie is a sin unless 
for political purposes, believed they had seen supernatural beings.” 

Take that warning to heart about not saying anything bad about 
the “ good people.” Here is a story from Donegal with a moral, told: 
by an old peasant: “ Ay, it’s a bad thing to displeasure the gentry, 
sure enough—they can be unfriendly if they’re angered, an’ they can 
be the very best o’ gude neighbours if they’re treated kindly. My 
mother’s sister was her lone in the house- one day, wi’ a big. pot o’ 
water boiling on the fire, and ane o’ the wee folk fell down the chimney, 
and slipped wi’ his leg in the hot water. He let a terrible squeal out 
i’ him, an’ in a minute the house was full o’ wee crathurs pulling him 
out o’ the pot, an’ carrying him across the floor. ‘ Did she scald you ?’ 
my aunt heard them saying to him. ‘Na, na, it was mysel’ scalded 
my ainsel,’ quoth the wee fellow. ‘A weel, a weel, says they, ‘If 
it was your ainsel scalded yoursel’, we'll say nothing, but if she had 
scalded you, we’d ha’ made her pay.’ 

Who are the “ good little people” ? “ Fallen angels who were not 
good enough to be lost,” say many of the old Irish peasants. “ The 
gods of the earth,” says the ancient medimval Book of Armagh. “ The 
gods of pagan Ireland,” declare Irish antiquarians, “ the Tuatha De 
Dana who, when no longer worshipped and fed with offerings, dwindled 
away in popular imagination and now are only a few spans high.” 
Whatever their origin, there is no question of the reality of the good . 
people in Irish minds. Yeats, who was sọaked in Irish lore, wrote of 
them: “ Everything is capricious about them, even their size. They 
seem to take what size or shape pleases them. Their chief occupations 
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are feasting, fighting, and making love, and playing the most beautiful 
music. They have only one industrious person among them, the 
lepracaun (leprechaun)—the shoemaker. Perhaps they wear their 
shoes out with dancing. Near the village of Ballisodare is a little 
woman who lived amongst them for seven years. When she came home 
she had no toes—she had danced them off.” 

The good people are. reputed to have three great festivals: during 
the year. The first is on May Eve, when every seventh year they are 
said to have a fight “all round ” for the harvest, because the best 
ears of grain belong to them. An old man told Yeats he saw them 
fight once, and they tore a thatch off a house in the midst of it all. 
When the wind makes the straw and leaves whirl, that is the fairies, 
and the peasants take off their hats, saying ‘‘ God bless them.” Then, 
‘on Midsummer Eve, when the bonfires are lit in honour of St. John 
the Baptist, the fairies are at their gayest, and then they sing and 
sometimes steal away lovely mortals to be their brides. Sad tales are 
told of young maidens who have heard them sing, for they have pined 
away for love of it. It is said that no wise mortal would dare to sing 
a fairy song within hearing of the little people, for they are jealous. 
How different are the activities on November Eve, Hallowe’en as 
English folk know it! The little folk are at their gloomiest then, for 
according to the old Gaelic calendar this is the first night of winter 
when all cattle must be within the fold or byre. That night they 
dance with the ghosts of the dead, hob-goblins are abroad, the witches 
` ride on broomsticks, and the girls set a table with food in the name 
of the devil, so that the fetch (wraith) of their future lover may come 
through the window and eat of it. This is a dangerous night of the 
year to be out, for the fairies then will, in anger, paralyse men and 
cattle with their darts. 

There are two kinds of fairies, with almost innumerable sub-divisions 
in the classes—the trooping fairies and the solitary ones. The trooping 
folk wear green jackets and the solitary ones red. The leprechaun is 
a solitary fairy, and according to som ple he wears seven buttons 
on his red jacket. There are tales in a Ulster of how he wears a cocked 
hat and is always up to mischief. When anything particularly 
tantalising is being planned, a leprechaun'will leap on to a wall, balance 
himself dn the point of his hat, and spin round in the dizziest fashion, 
Once upon a time a peasant came upon a wonderful sight, a battle 
between the green-jacket fairies and the red. When the former began 
to win so delighted was he that he gavea great shout. The next moment 
every little person was gone and the onlooker found himself flung into 
the ditch. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, the first President of Eire, is an eminent authority 
on Irish folklore, and he says that the name leprechaun comes from 
the Irish leith brog, which means the “ one shoemaker,” because this 
fairy is generally seen working at a single shoe. The leprechaun is 
very different from most of the little people. He is very old, disagree- 
‘ able and solitary, and often very carelessly dressed. Perhaps that is 
why the other good people are often up against him. But there may 
be a bit of jealousy in this, for the leprechaun has made shoes for so 
long and almost without stopping that he has grown very rich. At 
the beginning of this century there is reputed to have been, in a news- 
paper office in Tipperary, a little shoe forgotten by a leprechaun. 
The word leprechaun is often used as a generic term for Irish fairies, 
but it is to the little fellow above described that it is most properly 
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applied. There is another much like him, the cluricaun, who is said 
to visit gentlemen’s cellars too often and there indulges himself not 
wisely, but too well. Whether there is any real difference between 
the leprechaun and the cluricaun has been hotly debated. Some 
have it that the cluricaun is nothing more than the leprechaun out on 
the spree. There is yet a third version of this imp of mischief, the 
far darrig or fear dearg. This means “the red man,” for, like the 
leprechaun, he is dressed in red cap and coat, and all reports that 
have come in tell of how he does nothing else but practical joking. 
Some of his tricks are very gruesome, and it is possible that the far 
darrig may be a leprechaun in disguise, and in a bad temper or 
mischievous mood. 

Ireland has its sea fairies too, and Yeats told of the merrow, moruadh 
or murrughach, not uncommon on the wilder seashores. The fisher- 
men never like to see them, for they always forecast gales. He once 
wrote: “The male merrows (if you can use such a phrase—I have 
never heard the masculine of merrow) have green teeth, green hair, 
pig’s eyes, and red noses; but their women are beautiful, for all their 
fish tails and the little duck-like scale between their fingers. Some- 
times they prefer, small blame to them, good-looking fishermen to 
their sea lovers. Near Bantry, in the last century, there is said to 
have been a woman all covered over with scales like a fish, who was 
descended from such a marriage. Sometimes they come out of the 
sea and wander about like little hornless cows.’ They have, when in 
their own shape, a red cap, usually covered with feathers. If this is 
stolen, they cannot go down again under the waves.” Do such fairy 
folk die? Who dare say? All one knows is that in Ireland they are 
believed to be immortals and that is sufficient answer for any inquiring 
mind, 

D. ENGLAND. 


FAREWELL BALLOONING! 


ALLOONING for }leasure or in service training is no longer 
Bomctiea in this country, and there does not appear to be any 
prospect of its revival. Its passing, mourned by many, merits 
more than a casual or perfunctory notice, for it has served a number 
of useful and important purposes. Moreover, it was the foundation 
of that branch of aeronautics which comprises the airship, and in the 
United States that division is by no means defunct. Those whose 
memories go back to the first World War may recall the almost daily 
spectacle of round balloons, each with its “ gondola,” or basket, 
carrying a crew of half-a-dozen or so, drifting with the wind across 
the sky. The balloons had started their journey from Hurlingham, 
and were occupied by instructors and pupils, most of whom were in 
the Royal Naval Air Service. The second World War brought no 
resumption of these exercises. Instead, the sky became more and 
more lavishly sprinkled with sausage-shaped balloons, all pointing up- 
wind. These were tethered balloons, and were not manned. Whether 
any future war will have a use for them none can say. They are not 
a subject for these notes, which are concerned solely with ordinary 
balloons carrying people. 
In the beginning of the first World War ballooning, which had been 
the concern of a few men and women (some of whom founded the Royal 
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Aero Club) and of half-a-dozen professionals, including balloon makers, 
was also practised in a small way by the Army. Military interest in 
ballooning was due to the value of captive balloons for observation 
purposes. Their use in war, by the way, began in'Napoleon’s day, was 
revived in the American Civil War, and by Great Britain in small 
campaigns and in the last Boer War. The first World War was the 
occasion for aerial observation by what were called kite-balloons on a 
really vast scale, and in the training of the crews of these sausage- 
shaped craft a course of “ free” ballooning was a necessary part. The 
course usually comprised lectures and five or six ascents. For a time 
I was transferred from aeroplane duties in order to pilot and instruct 
in “free” ballooning. Like many others, my ‘first aeronautical 
experience had been in ballooning, but when flying became practicable 
a new interest and occupation presented itself. 

.Between the World Wars there was scarcely any ballooning in 
Britain, for aeroplanes and airships were undergoing great develop- 
ment, and they absorbed practically all aeronautical interest. On the 
Continent and in the United States circumstances were different. 
There was one reason that had always given thoge regions an advantage, 
this being their far greater land extent. Britain, on the other hand, 
is handicapped owing to the comparative nearness of the sea on all 
sides. Now, after the second World War, discouragements are multi- 
plied. The cost of labour, material and gas has greatly increased ; 
and against this it can no longer be claimed that ballooning is an 
indispensable adjunct in atmospheric observation, although for many 
years observations have been, and still are, carried out by means of 
small unmanned balloons equipped with automatically recording 
instruments. A very serious obstacle to a revival of ballooning is the 
great increase.in air transport by aeroplanes on transport services, 
and by the Royal Air Force, and if this were complicated by the 
wanderings of balloons, which are so very little under control them- 
selves, strict and hampering regulations would have to be imposed. 
Tovall this must be added the increased risk of causing damage in 
“ trailing ” and landing, for not to be ignored is the risk of fouling 
a power cable, and the possibility of a “ black-out ” over a whole | 
district, interrupting the wheels of industry. Overhead power-cabling 
is ever on the increase. Third party insurance would be a ponderable 
item in the expense. Large areas, formerly open’ spaces, are now 
covered by allotments, not to mention the sprawling bungalow regions. 
Thus the balloonist’s freedom of choice in selecting a landing place, 
and his opportunities for “ trailing,” i.e., drifting along with part of 
the trail rope dragging on the ground, are seriously reduced. 

' The charm of ballooning is enhanced by its haphazard element. 
There is always the possibility of an incident occurring to break the 
monotony of the normal uneventful landing. Thus, alighting in an 
open field a balloon in which I was an official passenger was turned by 
the wind into a bellying sail, dragging the basket with its occupants 
along the ground into a hop field to the merry sound of rending light 
timber. It was an amusing and almost gleeful moment, and not, as 
it happened, a costly one, for the owner of the field patriotically 
declined to avail himself of his right to lay a claim and, furthermore, 
heaped coals of fire on our contrition by insisting that the whole 
party of seven should take tea with him and his family. The balloon 
moves along with the wind which, after all, is a body of calm air 
travelling along. Imaginative illustrators often depicted balloons 
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bent over in the wind, scurrying before the gale. But, in fact, a “ free” 
balloon even when travelling in a high wind is quite undisturbed by it, its 
envelope unruffled, its trail rope hanging vertically. It is, however, true 
that occasionally eddies and other disturbances mar this calm, whilst 
rapid ascent or descent sets up ‘‘ relative ” upward or downward wind. 

With no control over the direction his balloon takes an aeronaut 
has to ascertain it by observation, and this is not always easy. Only 
when in sight of some fixed object below, or of smoke, can he ascertain 
whether he is moving at all, or in what direction. From 6,000 or 7,000 
feet ordinary fields look about as big as postage stamps, and to note 
speed-and direction one has to keep one’s head quite still and watch 
carefully the end of the trail rope slowly moving from one side of a 
field, more than a mile below it, to the other side. Doing eight or ten 
miles an hour the balloon might take a long minute to pass across a 
field, and it needs careful watching to see a postage stamp traversed 
in sixty seconds, or so. Over the sea usually there is no indication 
at all, and only when passing a ship, or when the water is rough enough | 
for spray to be swept from wave crests in an observable direction can 
a useful observation be taken. . 

One of the pleasures of ballooning is afforded by the trail rope. Its 
purpose is that of assisting automatically the operation of landing. 
When a balloon descends to land its first contact with the ground is 
by means of this rope, which soon after the ascent should have been 
uncoiled from the basket to which it is attached and allowed to hang 
free. When its end touches ground the ballast problem is simplified, 
for as more and more of the rope is deposited upon the ground the load 
borne by the balloon is to that extent lessened, and the descent becomes 
slower until equilibrium is reached. If the balloon begins to ascend again 
it has to take up more and more of the trail rope, thus increasing its load, 
the tendency to continue to rise being thus checked. The balloonist has 
then only to choose a favourable spot to alight upon, valving out gas in 
the right measure and, finally, by letting out all the gas by opening the 
rip panel. This he does by pulling a distinctively coloured cord. ` 

Ballooning is the safest of all means for “taking to the air.” 
Provided elementary cate be taken there is no risk. Good piloting 
consists of constant watch in order promptly to check tendencies to 
rise or fall, and this precaution is necessary only in order to conserve 
gas and ballast. Once a climb or a descent becomes pronounced much 
more ballast or gas has to.be sacrificed than would have sufficed had 
timely measures been taken. Balloons are not in the least prone to 
burst in the air, for expanding gas escapes through the neck, which 
is kept open in order to provide for its egress. The neck, by the way, 
must provide an adequate outlet. On one occasion a balloonist made 
an experiment with a neck of exceptional length and of less than the 
customary girth ; but a few seconds after leaving the ground the gas, 
expanding in the diminishing atmospheric pressure and unable to 

‘pour out through the neck fast enough, burst open the fabric, and the 
balloon fell like a stone, with fatal results. One of the half-dozen 
elementary rules is one insisting upon seeing that the neck of a balloon 
is free and open before leaving the ground. Had such a burst occurred 
at a couple of thousand feet instead of at two hundred feet the results 
would not have been tragio, for, as proved in realistic experiment and 
also on one or two rare occasions by accident, a balloon bursting ata 
great height forms a kind of parachute and falls with no more serious : 
results to its occupants than minor injuries. 
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The absolute noiselessness of the balloon provides something which 
cannot be experienced in an aeroplane, for even an air liner with 
engines stopped, or a glider, does not move through the air without 
the accompaniment of the sound made by the rush of air over it. I call 
' to mind experiences which could only befall balloonists. Crossing 
the North Sea in a balloon in 1908, and when at a height of some 
500 feet, I heard the unaccompanied, unmarred song of turbulent 
water. No sound of surf, for the nearest coast was fifty miles away, 
nor apy turmoil of hull cleaving the waves, nor that of wind rushing 
and roaring in rigging, which the yachtsman knows so well—and 
grand music it is! Buta balloon is carried along with the wind, and is 
not ruffled by it, and in the case I now recall was doing about thirty 
knots. So to our ears (there were three of ug) came the sound of the 
myriad waves as they tumbled and tossed and the spray was blown 
from their crests. A strange and very beautiful sound, a new tone in 
Nature’s orchestra. 

Ballooning alone in an almost dead calm, poised over Surrey, 
almost imperceptibly, there came from a large wood the sweetly blended 
singing and twitt of ten thousand birds. It can hardly be 
described or com It is probable that its volume was increased 
.by the alarm among the birds when they became aware of an unfamiliar 
monster in the sky. Cloud scenery never to be forgotten accompanied 
the dawn during another balloon voyage; one across the North:Sea in 
I1907. Across the north-east appeared a row of inky-black, fantastic, 
tree-Jike shapes silhouetted against á reddish'sky. Above the red 
the sky was suffused with a greenish hue. To the south-west the clouds 
massed close about us were dark blue-grey. The stars were still 
brilliant. ' The tree-shapes against the north-east sky slowly di 
` and were succeeded by mysterious and changing forms. One slate- 
grey colossal mass almost filled the northern sky, its top a jumble of 
domes and pinnacles, its base lost to view in the depths. Absolute 

reigned. The temptation to linger among the wonders of 
cloudland is strong, but must be checked. Yet one more experience 
—a fairly common one—may be mentioned. It is that of being poised 
above a vast field of cloud, the whole universe seeming to be motion- 
less. Not a sound breaks the stillness. The position of the balloon 
does not change in relation to the cloud scenery, pinnacles, hills, and 
castles in the air. Nevertheless, the whole of that vast cloudland, 
together with the balloon, is moving along with the wind, and we 
know that when we emerge below the clouds we shall be able to measure 
off many ‘scores of miles. 4 

C. C. TURNER. 
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WRITER in the Edinburgh Review for June 1818 began an 
article on the fourth canto of'“ Childe Harold.” with these 
words: “There are two writers in modern literature whose 
‘extraordinary power over the minds of men, it may be truly said, 
existed less in their works than in themselves—Rousseau and Lord 
Byron.” With Rousseau we are not here concerned ; but it is interesting 
to find confirmation, from such a responsible source as the Edinburgh 
Review, of the fact that even before his death the circumstances of 


Byron’s life and the peculiar strength of his personality were making a 
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lasting impact on the “ public ” which was taking his writings seriously. 
Once established he was always a popular poet, but he came in time 
to be something more dynamic than even a literary lion. Matthew 
Arnold spoke of him as an object of worship; “ Byron is one of our 
French superstitions,” said Edmond Scherer; “and where,” replied 
Matthew Arnold, “ has not Byron been a superstition ? ” By Arndld’s 
time, indeed, there were in the “ popular imagination ” several Byrons. 
There was the Heroic Byron of Missolonghi ; there was the Devil-may- 
care Byron who went in for prize-fighting and had been represented in 
contemporary prints. There was, too, a “ Political ” Byron of whom 
Marx could write: “ The real difference between Byron and Shelley 
is this: those who understand them and love them rejoice that Byron 
died at thirty-six, because if he had lived he would have become a 
reactionary bourgeois ; they griéve that Shelley died at twenty-nine, 
because he was essentially a revolutionist and he would always have 
been one of the advanced guard of socialism.” x 

This bold distinction is of little interest to literary criticism except 
in so far as it contributes further evidence of the extent to which the 
biographical interest in Byron (so intelligently followed up more 
recently by such men as Peter Quennell and Charles du Bos) has gone. 
But on the purely literary side also we find that there have been several 
Byrons and not just one. We have, for instance, the author of felicitous 
lyrics like “ She walks in beauty” from the “ Hebrew Melodies ” ; 
then there is the creator of the Byronic Hero; the Narrative Byron ; 
the Byron of the dramas, and (a being who frequently appears to have 
no connection whatever with any of the others !) the Byron of the 
Letters. 

There is, however, another Byron who does not seem to have received 
much attention from lovers of poetry until the present century—the 
Satiric Byron. And this seems all the more surprising because nearly 
everything he wrote in verse comes near to satire; even when the 
intention is prima facie remote from satirical, the supporting achtude? 
can frequently be found to originate in that mode. 

Byron was, we know, a Great Romantic. He had, however, connec- 
tions with the “ Augustan ” age of English poetry which were more far 
reaching than would appear from the works by which he is normally 
remembered. His interest in the Gothic, the sensational and the super- 
stitious is so apparent that we tend to overlook his sober and respectful 
admiration for (among others) the “ classics of our prose,” as Matthew 
Arnold called Pope and Dryden. In several of his letters he especially 
praises Pope’s correctness and moral tone ; Pope is “ the most perfect 
of our poets and purest of our moralists,” and ‘‘ he is the only poet that 
never shocks.” In some ways Byron is perhaps closer to Dryden than 
to Pope; but of other eighteenth-century satirists he certainly knew 
Swift (whose skill in rhyming he extols in a letter to Trelawney) and 
Charles Churchill, author of the “ Rosciad ” (1751), whose life was not 
dissimilar to Byron’s own. From his boyhood Byron had been imitating 
Pope (though he practised—with considerable success—other forms 
than the Heroic Couplet) : and he began his first serious satire of any 
length, “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” with lines which 
might appear, at first sight, to come from one of Pope’s Epistles : 

Still must I hear ?—shall hoarse Fi d bawl 
His creaking couplets in-a tavern 

And I not sing, lest, haply Scotch reviews ~ 
Shall dub me scribbler and denounce my muse ? 
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He produced many more passages in this spirited work that might have 
been considered worthy of Pope. After a time, however, it becomes 
clear that he cannot maintain anything like Pope’s subtlety of versi- 
fication. What he has to say tends to break forth from.the bonds of 
the Augustan metric ; Byron’s way of feeling is not Pope’s and conse- 
quently his handling ‘of Pope’s medium i is clumsy and neraet 

Take this, for instance : 


é 
Moravian’s rise | bestow some meet reward. 


On dull devotion—Lo | the sabbath bard, 

Sepulchral Grahame, pours his notes sublime 

In mangled , nor e’en aspires to rhyme ; 

Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, ` 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; i 

And, undisturbed by conscientious qualms 

Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms. i 


Here a stanzaic movement is clearly beginning to dominate over the 
couplet structure ; “ blank ” (for “blank verse ”) is a foreshortened 
of a kind Byron often cannot, for metrical reasons, avoid ; 
and the concluding “alliteration ”—an admirable rhyme |—tails 
because its appeal is merely to the eye; it therefore just misses the 
palpable hit which would have made the last two lines irreproachable. 
In the “ Hints from Horace ” (a sequel to “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ”), “ The Curse of Minerva,” and “ The Waltz,” we find 
other flaws (such as a superfluity of inversions and pauses, a habit of 
too frequent quotation, etc.) which prevent Byron from achieving the 
impeccable finish of Pope. In r8xz it would appear to be too late to 
be writing successfully in this manner. Yet Crabbe’s satirical poetry 
is successful, But Crabbe’s gravity of tone was more suited to the 
verse =o of Pope than were Byron’s rather sporadic flashes of 


Nevartheless these earlier satires contain many admirable things. In 
such a piece as “ The Waltz,” for instance, Byron’s complete under- 
standing of what he attempts to satirise seems to offset any failure of 
technical dexterity. But in time he saw that the heroic couplet was not 
the correct métter for what he wanted to do. And after trying trimeters 
in “ The Blues, a Literary Eclogue ” : ’ 


But the thing of all things which distresses me more 
Than the bills of the week (though they trouble me sore) 
Is the numerous, humorous, back-biting crew 

Of scribblers, wits, lecturers, white, black and blue... 


he adopted, for “ Don Juan,” a much more congenial form, the eight- 
line stanza in “ ottava rima.” “ The soul of such- writing,” he wrote 
to Murray in 1819, “is licence.” The heroic couplet allows of no 
licence, no hesitation and uncertainty; in the Don Juan stanza, 
however, he found an instrument better suited to his improvising and 
discursive genius. In it he could exploit all the devices the couplet 
denied him ; he could be reckless, experimental, colloquial and casual 
—and yet by the close of each octave he could recover his stance and 
be ready for the next stage of the tale. 

Almost anywhere-in “ Don Juan ” his technical facility can be felt : 


To Norman Abbey whirl’d the noble pair— 
An old, old monastery once, and now 
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Still older mansion—of a rich and rare 
Mix’d Gothic, such as artists all allow 
ee ee 
it lies perhaps a little low 
' Because the monks preferr’d a hill behind 
To shelter their devotion from the wind. 


One notices in this stanza—taken at random (from Canto, XIH)—a 
certain ease of movement which collaborates with the elements repre- 
sented by “ old,” “ Mix’d,” “ specimens,” etc., temporarily to divert 
our attention from the essential irony which only becomes fully explicit 
in the’concluding couplet. It would, however, be a wicked mistake to 
value “ Don Juan” merely for what it can exhibit in the way of 
technical accomplishment. Some parts of the poem are not as inter- 
esting as others; but considering its extreme length (it is one of the 
longest single works in the language) it is extremely powerful and 
im ive. It is, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has pointed out, a great 
epic—the epic of Regency England. It reflects every side of Byron, and 
nearly every aspect of the society of his time. And though essentially 
satirical it contains many other elements—tragic, comical, cynical, 
realistic—as concomitants of its somewhat loosely developed romantic 
plot. The success of the stanza form is continued in “ The Vision of 
Judgment ” which appeared in 1822. . This work is a kind of “ Don 
Juan ” in parvo; for though it begins as an attack on Robert Southey 
it turns out to be another sharp (though less extended) criticism of 
Regency society. Byron’s handling of the stanza is here diabolically 
effective: , 

He had written praises of a regicide ; 

He had written praises of all kings whatever ; 

He had written for republics far and wide, 

And then against them bitterer than ever ; 

For pantisocracy he once had cried 

Aloud, a scheme less moral than ’twas clever ; 

Then grew a hearty anti-jacobin— 

Had turned his coat—and would have turned his skin. 


The assault is delayed ; but the “ build-up ” of the first six lines is so 
adjusted that the concluding couplet brings an astonishing degree of 
finality to an extremely flexible kind of verse unit. 

“ Satire,” wrote Dryden in his Essay om Satire, quoting from 
Heinsius, “is a kind of poetry in which human vices, ignorance and 
errors and all things besides which are produced from them in every 
man are severely reprehended.” Many of the objects of Byron’s attacks 
are widely known even by those who take little interest in his avowedly 
satirical poems. He is the “ enemy ” of, broadly speaking, all kinds of 
. retrogression and corruption. Politics, therefore, was a suitable field 
for him to explore : 


But where’s the monarch? hath he died, or yet 
Groans beneath indigestion’s maak debt ? 
Have revolutionary patés risen ...? 


_He assails hypocrisy openly, not only, as here, in religion : 


Oh for a FORTY-PARSON POWER to chant 
Thy praise hypocrisy | Oh for a h 

Loud as the virtues thou dost loudly vaunt 
Not practise l... 
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and makes fun of useless social conventionality, intolerance, cant and 
sham : 


He died | his death made no great stir on earth: 
His burial made'some pomp ; there was profusion 
Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth 

Of aught but tears... 


He attacks those aspects of the literary scene that are obnoxious to 
him as a professional writer. But some of his most savage satire is 
concerned with a bitter denunciation of war and its horrors, the pro- 
fessional war-makers being connected in his mind with despotism and 
repression : 


When I call “ fading ” martial immortality, 

I mean, that every age and every year, 

And almost every day, in sad reality, í 
Some sucking hero is compell’d to rear 

Who, when we come to sum up the totality ` 

Of deeds to human happiness most dear 

Turns out to be a butcher in great business, 
Afflicting young folks with a sort of dizziness. 


The coupling of “sad ” and “ reality,” of course, indicates the degree 
of seriousness with which Byron is working. If a satirist is a creative 
artist and not merely a petulant squib merchant his writings generally 
reveal positive standards relating in turn to his habits of judgment and 
general ‘ philosophy of life.” Byron’s “ positives ” are not always 
easily discernible and are rather difficult to represent by brief quota- 
tions. When his satirical poems are perceived as wholes, however, 
their presence becomes more noticeable. Although he is often abusive 
and scurrilous his satire is not purely local. He attacks persons 
frequently and without mercy ; but he does not leave matters at that ; 
he goes on by way of régimes and institutions to topics which are of 
more or less permanent interest to humanity. In this connection his 
concern for human solidarity, a basic “‘ positive ” akin to that expressed 
in Burns’ “ A man’ s a man for a’ that,” is interesting. As Byron puts 
it in “ Don Juan” 


Society itself which should create 
Kindness, d what little we had got : 
To feel for none is the true social art 

Of the world’s stoics. . 


How far this attitude accords with the revolutionary ardour which he 
' professed is obvious. Allied to it is his persistent plea for the e of 
the individual : 


l I wish men to be free 
As much from mobs as kings—from you as me. 


and his interest in mitigating -“‘ repression ” is touched on in his 
mention of: 
. . . lamented Castlereagh j 
Whose pen knife slit a goose quill t’other day : i 
And “ pilots who have weathered every storm ”— 
(But no, not even for rhyme’s sake name Reform). 
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There is at the same time a respect, on Byron’s part, for good breeding, 
teal nobility of character and the finer elements native to the estab- 
lished culture of the aristocracy. On finding himself an object of general 
attention, for instance, on one occasion Juan “ answers with a very 


graceful bow ” : i 


Though modest, on his unembarrassed brow . 
Nature had written “ gentleman.” He said 
Little, but to the purpose ; and his manner 
Flung hovering graces o’er him like a banner. 


Byron reveres the hero, or “ man of destiny,” as distinct from the “ war 
lord” ; the “ graces ” mentioned in the above-quoted passage illu- 
minate Byron’s approval of his own Don Juan. In dressing Juan up 
with a handsome uniform he finds, 


That though he look’d like one of the seraphim, 
There lurk’d a man beneath the spirits dress 


and that “man” becomes for Byron the brave, venturesome, 
admirable human person. Much has been written about his love affairs 
and his alleged “immorality.” He devotes a great deal of attention 
in his satires to questions of love and sex morality, and though at times 
(as in “ The Waltz ”) it is possible to find him dealing with such matters 
cynically and without maturity of judgment, he reaches in “ Don 
Juan” a position of (some would be inclined to think, for Byron |) 
unusual sanity. He tries to establish the notion that in love, as in other 

of social life, the false and conventional are always sispect, 
But there is “ true ” love and “ true ” marriage : 


Love may exist WITH marriage, and SHOULD ever, 
And marriage also may exist without ; 
But love sans banns is both a sin and shame 

_ And ought to go by quite another name. 


The man who wrote that had, one submits, reflected carefully and at 
an adult level. And on other “ philosophical ” questions he is far from 

cial. He sometimes, for example, satirises his own epoch because 
he fails to find it an “‘ heroic ” one; he denounces : 


... these thick solitudes 
Call’d social, haunts of Hate, and Vice and Care ; 


and, with a thought perhaps of Rousseau, he praises the life of the 
Kentucky backwoodsmen, the “ happiest amongst mortals anywhere.” 
The description of these people is one of the most interesting passages 
in Byron because it reduces to simple terms many of his essential values. 
He finds, for instance, that the backwoodsmen kill nothing but the 
buck and bear (this is the first thing he tells us about them |) ; crime 
(not the child of solitude !) is not much known there ; health, denied 
to those caged up in cities, finds a home “in the rarely trodden wild.” 

The “ natural ” life gives rise to the really free man who is “ fresh,” 
individual, tall, strong, “ swift of foot,” uninhibited; serene, not 
sullen—cheerful, not corrupt—energetic, not lustful As if to urge the 
validity of these primary virtues, Byron returns in his very next stanza 
- to the “ great joys ” of civilisation and the “ sweet consequence of large 
society ” which he gives us as “ war, pestilence, the despot’s desolation, 
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the kingly scourge, the lust of notoriety. ...’’ And there is no doubt 
which, by the comparison he has himself made, he prefers. 

What differentiates Byron from most eighteenth-century satirists is 
the fact that in practically everything he wrote his own personality is 
always fairly evident. In “ Absolom and Achitophel ” Dryden keeps 
well in the background ; and Pope throughout his satires takes care- 
not to parade himself; but Byron is always well to the forefront, 
combative, argumentative and impulsive. He has been accused of a 
lack of good taste when dealing with the characters and affairs of certain 
of his friends like Samuel Rogers and John Cam Hobhouse. His facility 
in producing squibs may have had something to do with this. It was, 
however, only a poet of outstanding ability who could turn readily to 
serious satire as well. A recent American book, The Flowering of 
Byron's Genius, by Paul Graham Trueblood (Stanford University Press) 
draws attention to the vast quantity of cogent satire in his poetry as 
a whole. 

“Lord Byron,” says Mr. Trueblood, “ was primarily a satirist. His 
poetical career began and ended with satire.” The reason for this must 
surely be that any poem which attempted to express his particular 

‘ criticism of life” must of necessity.be largely satirical. It was to 
follow the trend of popular taste that during the middle period of his 
career he turned aside from satire to sentiment and produced, among 
other things, Childe Harold. And he was really the last of the great 
verse satirists. The reasons for the decline of this kind of composition 
after his death are bound up with the rise of modern journalism. 
Editorials now take the place of pieces like his Age of Bronze, and 
public comment or criticism on persons or events moves cautiously in 
the presence of the law of libel. And the thing which he nauseated— 
mass civilisation—has made his most virtuosic mode as generally. 
obsolete as the penny-farthing or the cut-throat razor. 

E. D. MACKERNESS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
THE SHIP AND THE RUDDER. - 

ATISES are written in each succeeding epoch of inter- 
national affairs to clarify"a main trend or to propagate a main 
cause. Always a cause is at stake ; always the trend is towards 
conflict between potentially warring camps. Sooner or later a climax 
is reached. When Lord Haldane went to Berlin in rgrz he found the 
trend too far gone and the climax inevitable. His experience was in its 
essence again exemplified when Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich in 
1938, when the trend in its turn was too far gone to be halted. To-day 
again a cause is at stake, a trend is already—-so soon—made clear, and 
the climax draws nearer. It may not be, indeed is not likely te be, the 
climax of war in the old sense; but there is no doubt that the world 

js again divided into two conflicting camps. 

In i912 the division was between rivals whose motive was im- 
perialist and economic, but whose social structure was alike. Neither 
side suspected that the damage about to be mutually inflicted would . 
undermine the social structure to which both were attached and which 
both even took for granted. In 1938 the division was again primarily 
imperialist and economic, but it was complicated by already operative 
social disorder cutting across the national frontiers. In 1947 the division 
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is primarily social, the economic and imperialist motive being subsidiary 
to the main issue. When on July znd last Mr. Molotov refused to 
co-operate with Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault in the organisation of a 
general European response to the Marshall offer of help for Europe, his 
motive clearly was to combat the principle of European rehabilitation 
on capitalist and traditionally, or so-called, “ Christian ” foundations. 
In one word, he was already embarked upon the class-war in a world- 
wide scope. When Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault thereupon decided to go 
ahead without Russian co-operation, they merely accepted an accom- 
plished fact, having been jockeyed, by Russia, into the rôle of pro- 
tagonists, with the United States, of the capitalist and “ Christian ” 
cause. The reason for the quotation marks that here qualify the word 
“ Christian ” will emerge as this present commentary unfolds. 

It is to be observed that as the crises follow each other, the dismay 
they cause tends to diminish. We become acclimatised to disagreement 
and to diplomatic conflict. In the years that immediately preceded 1914 
the dismay was intense, nerves were taut, accumulated energy and 
wealth strained at the leash. In 1938 and 1939 the dismay again was 
intense, but its main characteristic was the weariness of disillusion and 
the sombre foreboding of measureless and tragic disaster. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who declared that in war there are no winners, but all are ` 
losers, more truly embodied the feeling of the average person than did 
‘Mr. Winston Churchill, who when the disaster was already being 
enacted, sounded the heroic note and stirred his compatriots to accept 
the prospect of “ choking in their own blood on the ground ” before 
admitting defeat. 

To-day there is hardly any dismay of the former kind. We take dis- 
agreement in the high places in our stride. We even expect it. The 
conflict, to be‘sure, is of a kind, at any rate in its incidence, unknown 
before in our history. Even, however, if it keep to another course than 
that of open warfare, even if atomic weapons in their prospective 
potentiality counsel caution and restrain hotheadedness, yet the conflict 
itself derives in part from the old unredeemed disorder of international , 
relationships. Few people any longer are interested in the detailed 
record of what Mr. Bevin, M. Bidault or Mr. Molotov actually said or 
proposed in this latest failure of diplomacy by conference. The general 
interest centres in the broad fact that, despite the horror of our recent 
experience, the leaders of the nations cannot agree among themselves 
upon a method of allowing each other to live in freedbm from fear of 
each other. 

There is something badly y wrong. These men work hard, are not 
lacking in honesty of purpose—for it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that the motive in any quarter is wholly or exclusively or even mainly 
bad, though some of the minds involved may be deranged—and they 
perform heroics of duty, or what they regard as duty, in their several 
endeavours. It is coming to be generally appreciated that what is 
wrong is something that has been wholly, surprisingly and disastrously 
overlooked. It does not matter how good a ship may be in all other 
respects ; it is useless if it lack a rudder. The practice of diplomacy has 
traditionally lacked a rudder. It does not matter how well intentioned 
_ be its agents, nor how accomplished their craft and their intellectual 
` equipment ; in so far as they are not guided by true wisdom nor by 
the only profitable motive, they are adrift on an uncharted sea, and 
what they achieve is shipv 

The worst part of the resultant tragedy is the waste of that incidental, 
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misdirected honesty and idealism which go down in the wreck—even 
though in the spiritual sense the waste is salvaged by the truth that 
such qualities have an intrinsic and independent value. In inter- 
national affairs there is no common purpose or motive. Hence the 
opportunity opens wide to the evil work of greed and mutual suspicion. 
It is the common impression of nearly all students of affairs that sus- 
picion is the Colorado beetle of diplomacy. Yet its destructive work is 
unchecked. 

_ This latest instance of the failure of the Russian, British and French 
governments to accept in agreement with each other an American offer 
of help much needed by them all merely rounds off a chronic tale of 
baffled incompetence in high diplomacy ; but it also confirms the fact 
that a new sort of international conflict is afoot. When on June 5th last 
Mr. Marshall, United States Secretary of State, spoke at Harvard 
University on the subject of financial help for Europe, what he said 
sounded innocent enough, and even charitable, to all but Russian ears. 
The wise thing is not simply to dismiss Russian distrust as the complex 
of an ill-disposed Power whose purpose is world-wide aggression, but to 
examine its reasons and trace the fault to its origins. Cause and effect 
are always infallibly correlated. Just as Hitler’s ascendancy i in Ger- 
many, and therefore his aggressive outburst beyond Germany, was 
explained, though not justified, by unintelligent Allied diplomacy 
after 1918, so Stalin’s present defiance of the Western Powers can be 
explained, though it cannot reasonably be justified, by what has gone 
before. 

Mr. Marshall on June 5th said’ that “there must be some agree- 
ment among the countries of Europe as to the requirements of the 
situation and the part those countries themselves will take in order to 
give proper effect to whatever action might be undertaken by this 
{ie. the United States] Government.” With equal good sense he said : 
“It would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this Government to 
undertake to draw up unilaterally a programme to place Europe on its 
feet economically. This is the business of the Europeans ” ; he calcu- 
lated that Europe would need substantial help during the next three or 
four years, and enunciated the principle that j United States assistance 
should not be doled out as crises develop,” but “should provide a 
cure rather than a mere palliative.” 

Now Russia is a European as well as an Asiatic Power. How comes it 
that she rejects so attractive an offer of help, when to all appearances 
she needs such help as much as any country in Europe, even more than 
some of them? Itisimportant to keep in mind the palpable fact that she 
rejects it as a matter of principle. The ostensible superficial controversy 
about the method of investigating European needs and possibilities, 
the question whether the method should be “ over-all ” or nationally 
separate and individual, the Russian charges against the Western 
Powers of “ dividing Europe ” and menacing the sovereign indepen- 
dence of the small States: all such frumpery is calculated to conceal the 
none-the-less obvious issue. The conflict now joined is nothing other 
than a struggle for mastery of the material sources of the world’s 
amenities. In one word Russia is afraid of a “ capitalist ” restoration of 
Europe. 

Expressed in its simplest form the bolshevic claim is that the capi- 
talist technique of extracting and marketing the world’s amenities, and 


the influence of the Christian faith which in one of its teachings bids . _ 


men accept whatever station in life God may assign to them, unfairly _ 
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affect the interests of the “toiling masses”; and that a converse 
organisation based ey) upon the direct control of the ameni- 
ties by the toiling masses themselves would be the fairer method. The 
Communist strategy is to destroy both capitalism and Christianity to 
the end that no man shall gain realy or exclusively from the 
exploitation of the world’s good and necessary things, and that no man 
shall possess anythihg privately or individually. The alternative instru- : 
ment is by that theory to be the State, whose control both of things and 
of men shall be absolute and totalitarian. 

By that argument Communism is unpractical and impossible of 
realisation unless it be universally practised. Money, for instance, 
becomes in the Communist theory unnecessary when goods are available 
to everyone freely and without the need to pay for them ; but the world 
is of such a kind that no country is wholly self-supporting, and Russia, 
for instance, cannot abolish money within her own frontiers so long as 
she needs to trade with other countries whose measure of exchange in 
value is expressed in terms of money. Therefore, Russia herself cannot 
become truly Communist unless and until the whole world also becomes 
Communist. The “ world revolution ” is thus seen to be part and 

of Russia’s whole policy. Its first step is to ensure the total 
collapse of the existing capitalist and “ Christian ” civilisation. When 
Mr. Marshall offers to help Europe to regain her economic and financial 
health by means of loans designed to provide the capital wherewith the 
countries of Europe may co-operatively restart their trade with each 
other, and with countries outside her own boundaries, Moscow sees red 
in two senses. Moscow does not want Europe to recover. She wants 
the whole world to collapse so that she can impose her Communism 
upon it. The success of the Marshall plan would spell failure for the 
Russian plan. 

When Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault postulate Russian co-operation in a 

European acceptance of American help, they postulate an absurdity. 
It could cease to be an absurdity only if Russia abandoned her Com- 
‘munist complex. When in sending out the invitation to twenty-odd - 
European countries, Russia by her own choice being not included 
among them, M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin repeat the incidental hope that 
Russia’s refusal to co-operate is “ not final,” they betray a muddle of 
thought in their own minds. No compromise is possible in this matter. 
If the traditional method of conducting the affairs of civilisation sur- 
vives, then the Russian bid for an alternative method necessarily fails. 
If the Russian bid sucteeds, civilisation as we have known it so far in 
our history is at an end. 

The question that arises is this : why does Stalin, why did Lenin, and 
before him Marx, want to destroy the capitalist system, which in its 
essence is a reasonable and a practically good instrument of inter- 
national commerce ; why should any man want to reduce human beings 
to a regimen of robots, bereft of initiative, of enterprise, of individu- 
ality, of dignity; living; working, sleeping, eating to order? Still 
more, how comes it that so many bewildered people in the world are 
attracted to so essentially unattractive, so stultifying and degrading a 
form of servitude to political bosses as is presented to them in the theory 
and practice of Communism ? . 

These questions need an answer. In our universities to-day, in British 
universities, there are students and qndergraduates, women probably 
even more than men, who in their thousands have “ gone pink,” and 
claim to be Communist in-aspiration. Many of them, it is true, use the 
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word communism in an idealist sense, as of sharing one another’s 
burdens, which they claim to be an ideal, though they do not correlate 
it with Christianity, ignoring the fact that Moscow uses the word in 
quite another sense and repudiates the very suggestion of any sort of 
non-materialist idealism. But many of them frankly conform to 
Moscow and base the argument on materialist expediency. They have 
grown up in a world which, not surprisingly, strikes them as crazy 
beyond endurance ; they demand reform with all the ardour of youth ; 
above all they demand prompt action to meet a pressing emergency. 
The Socialists, they say, are ineffective and incompetent, and they do 
not give a passing thought to the Tories, whom they regard as an 
historical curiosity. The Communists, they believe, have a plan 
(which is true enough), are young and fiery, up and doing ; and nothing 
could be worse, they think, than the world produced beforg their own 
young eyes by the traditional combination of capitalism and Chris- 
tianity. 


` These young people, in common with all young people, consciously 
or subconsciously have ideals, though they wildly dub: themselves 
pagan or even, some of them, downright atheist. They despise the 
clergy, avoid the Churches, regard divorce, tolerantly and unimagina- 
tively, as part of the day’s work, and put the emphasis wholly upon 
freedom, equality and fraternity. “Their misfortune in part is that their 
experience of life is too short to counsel caution, or to suggest that their 
slogans may be leading them into an abyss where freedom, equality, 
and fraternity are alike engulfed. 

But why is it that such a spirit spreads in the world ? It is certainly 
not the original fault of the Bolshevics, who merely have taken the 
opportunity presented to them by the chaos, distress and disillusior of 
our time. The fault is necessarily pre-Bolshevic. Bolshevism is a 
result, not a cause. It is incidental to that gigantic disaster into which 
the rudderless statesmanship of the present céntury has plunged man- 
kind. The world cannot be plunged into wars, especially into the un- 
measured atrocities of these recent world wars, without reaping the 
consequences. When the wind is sown, the whirlwind has to be reaped. 
Common sense weighs more in the balance than misdirected heroics. 
Choking in one’s own blood on the ground may sound heroic or melo- 
dramatic, but it doesn’t make sense. Sense, common sense, that gift of 

whose function it is to enable mankind to live their lives profit- 
ably as God willed it, is the rudder without which the ship cannot reach 
its destination. Our present experience, when examined logically, is 
not a cause for despair. On the contrary it gives us the salutary lesson 
that what we sow we reap. And what truth could be more practical or 
more encouraging, even though the harvest of past sowing has still to 
be reaped ? We are at any rate given the opportunity of learning that 
if in the future we sow rightly we shall reap a good harvest. 

In the meantime the present facts have to be faced. As the result of 
mistakes, bad mistakes, made in the past by those who were the 
privileged leaders of our civilisation, we have made a hash of our herit- 
age. The capitalist system im itself is an essential necessity in the 
organisation of commercial exchange between the different parts of the - 
- world which are economically dependent upon each other. If industry 
is to be developed, both capital and labour are needed. They are 
complementary to each other. The greater responsibility rests upon 
the capitalists, because they have the power of initiative and control. 
In the past they have betrayed their trust,by giving way to greedy 
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selfishness. The Socialist reaction to the resultant evil is to expropriate 
the private capitalist, to vest the capital in the State and to run the 
business on a directorate of bureaucrats who have nothing to lose by 
incompetence. The profit motive cuts two ways. It may encourage 
greed, but it demands efficiency. By substituting irresponsibility for 
responsibility the Socialists have produced a state of chaos with which 
the housewife, for instance, is to-day familiar. 

The Communists go farther. They declare in effect that the only 
efficient method is that of an absolute dictatorship by a handful of 
tyrants who deprive the masses of any initiative whatsoever, abolish 
democracy, reduce their subjects to the status of pawns, hand out food, 
clothes, houses, tobacco, etc., in payment for work done, make tickets, 
not money, the token, develop the theory that the world’s amenities 
being equal to all needs, the only relevant business ‘is to ensure their 
distribution ; and in short claim to be the only necessary agency of 
general satisfaction. But life is not so simple. If Stalin were a saint-— 
and I have heard a professed atheist declare in a paroxysm of moment- 
ary muddle that if the Roman Catholic Church had any sense it would 
forthwith canonise both Lenin and Stalin—he might go some way, 
though not far, to justify his claim. But Stalin, as far even as his own 
pretension goes, is no saint. And the world is far from perfect. Human 
passions, greed predominantly among them, unselfishness and charity 
predominantly lacking from them, still sway human hearts. There is 
no man, no gang of men, worthy to be trusted in a position of totali- 
tarian power over the world at large. Nor obviously can such a concep- 
tion be reconciled with that great mystery of the universe, in which 
God, its Creator, Himself ordains the rules for its governance. 

To-day we find ourselves in the remarkable dilemma that as a result 
of the horrible mistakes we have. made, the world is split into two 
conflicting camps advocating two irreconcilable methods of 
the amenities of the world for the use of men, co-operation between the 
two camps being ruled out, yet the postulate being firmly set that some- 
how or other we all have to live in the same world. How is so forbidding 
a problem to be approached ? 

First, let it be honestly granted that there is something to be said for 
the Bolshevic bracketing of capitalism with Christianity, In a passage 
that appears above, the word “ Christian ” is written inside inverted 
commas. The reason is that the world is young and raw, that Chris-. 


tianity is the hardest of all ideals to pursue, and that many of the so- . 


- called pursuers of that ideal have imagined that the only needful thing 
was to put a label round their neck, go to church on Sunday, and leave 
it at that. In the original Catholic Church there are many members— 
can one be surprised ?—who put the greater emphasis upon the 
mechanics than upon the essence of the Sacraments. At the other end 
of the scale the Church has produced saints, and at either end what 
Christ founded is in the long run infallibly good ; but the world is in 
its early and even primitive stage, and the run is not yet long. The 
Reformation was dué to the exclusive fault of the Catholic Church, 
just as political Bolshevism is exclusively due to capitalist faults. One 
of the odd things is Protestant jubilation on the one hand, and Bol- 
shevic jubilation on the other, over what, after all, is merely the by- 
product of disease. 


There is no doubt at all about the disease itself. St. Paul was rieht® 


in diagnosing the love of money as the root of all evil. Human life is 
healthy only so far as CHrist’s teaching on charity is heeded. We either 
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‘love one another or we destroy one another. Unselfishness is the only 
profitable principle, in politics as in other fields of human activity. 
We are made in such a way that we are all dependent upon each other. 
Selfishness commits an aggression upon the whole province of human 
welfare. Greed was the main fault of the capitalists, who were given 
their scope by the industrial revolution of the last century. It led to 
grave injustice to the dependent manual worker. The Church did not 
courageously enough make a stand against it. Indeed in some ways 
the human members of thé Church associated themselves with it, 
the illusory benefits of it, and despite the Pope’s encyclicals 

on the subject bent their steps into unworthy paths. Not all of them ; 
but too many of them. The penalty is an unpleasant one—unpleasant 
in the sense of its implications being uncomfortable. ' 

The reason why these diplomatic conferences make no headway is 
that they have no rudder. It is an unpractical form of wishful 
for Mr. Bevin to talk about “ co-operating ™ with Russia as*though it 
were, or could be, an ideal of statesmanship. The two systems are 
mutually destructive. Nor is it right to say that the one system is 
wholly right and the other wholly wrong. Both systems, however, are 
to-day operative; the practical problem is how to enable them to 
work separately without clashing with each other, not how to combine 
them (for they cannot be combined), until such time as human wisdom 
or goodness recognises where the root fault lies and corrects it. The 
difficulty about writing commentaries on these public affairs is that the 
remedy is clear, but unlikely, as far as one can see, to be applied. Even 
if it be applied, it will take a long view to grasp its implications. The 
circumstance: is so bad that wisdom itself is unpopular. There are 
masses of people, not in a position of public influence, who know in 
their bones that life is mysterious in the sense that it can be lived only 
by the,acceptance of God’s laws for the living of it. Those laws are 
terrifyingly simple in their formule. The first of them is that we must 
love one another: and that includes all the subsidiary laws, such as 
that we must not kill one another, nor steal from one another, nor do 
any other injustice or wrong one to another. They sound so simple 
and even crude, and we are so far from implementing them, that some 
people, whose rudimentary mentality bids them laugh when they come 
across something unexpected, do duly laugh when they hear them. 
Even Christians, when faced, for instance, with the command, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” and when challenged with the discomfort of having to 
reconcile that injunction with the prevalence of war between nations or 
of capital punishment within a nation, tend to argue that “ killing ” in 
one circumstance is not the same as “ killing ” in another circumstance. 

The laws of God are a gift. They are simple. They are clear. Yet 
even sincere (if short-sighted) Christians sometimes look a gift horse in 
the face. It is, for instance, quite commonly argued that in certain 
circumstances, such as those of international armed aggression, to obey 
God’s law and not to retaliate in kind would be a greater evil than not 
to obey it. Human beings solemnly sit in judgment on the practical 
advisability of God’s laws before accepting them. The notion of 
obeying God’s laws literally and leaving the consequences to God does 
not normally occur even to the majority of professing Christians. Yet 
at this time we look rouhd upon a world devastated, frustrated, split 
irreconcilably into conflicting camps. The results of disobedience are 
plain to see. Yet obedience is made the bone of continuing argument 
even among Christians. 
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It becomes more and more apparent that the solution to inter- 
national problems is the application to human motives of the laws of 
God, literally, unreservedly and as a matter of faith. Capitalism with 
a Christian backing went wrong because the true Christian leaven was 
missing. Communism, specifically divorced from Christianity, never 
even had a chance to go right. The diplomatic object of harmonising 
two wrong things is itself wrong and doomed to failure. The terrible 
simplicity of the truth stares us in the face. We must go back to the 
beginning, in short to God, and put our motives right. ‘The only way to 
defeat the evil of Communism is to defeat first the evil of capitalism, 
from which it arose. It is a long . It implies something harder 
than the negative (and ana TE business of choking in our own 
blood on the ground: which is about all we achieve by our present 
way of life. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
July Irth, 1947. : 
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` NEW LIGHT ON VICHY.* 
Though based on official American material, Professor Langer’s im 
work is in no sense an official apologia. Since the Seed of W: fe 
towards the Vichy régime was bitterly attacked by many sections of 


American opinion and criticised in somewhat milder terms in our own 
country, which pursued a less accommodating course, Mr. Cordell Hull 
desired an independent examination of the whole evidence by a trained 
historical scholar and invited one of Harvard’s leading experts to undertake 
the task. It was a wise selection, and readers all over the world will feel 
grateful both to the veteran statesman who had nothing to hide and to the 
historian who has stated his conclusions without fear or favour. It is a 
ing tale, crammed with new material, not merely about the dramatic 
events of the fiercest struggle in history, but also about the principal actors 
on the French e. Here at last is the inside story of Pétain, Laval, 
Darlan, Weygand, Giraud and de Gaulle, and of their relations to each other. 
It is not a pretty picture, and old friends of France cannot refrain from 
regret that in her hour of need there was neither a Clemenceau nor a Foch. 
The kernel of the American case, which Professor vee lains in great 
detail and broadly approves, was that recognition of the Vichy régime was 
on balance more profitable to the cause of the Allies iiaa the boycott 
pursued by the Churchill Government. Every reader of these innumerable 
and memorinda must decide for himself whether the Marshal, 

beyond doubt the most honoured figure in the French army when he took 
the reins in 1940, prevented more harm than he was compelled to authorise 
or accept. No attempt is made to build up “ a feeble frightened old man,” 
vain and politically inexperienced, who sadly confessed that he was a 
prisoner of the Germans, into a hero or even a statesman, Yet one point is 
clear enough : he was never pro-German. He detested the Germans and had 
no love for the English, but he preferred an Anglo-Saxon to a German 
victory if it could be had, and when the tide began to turn in our favour he 
secretly gave us such help as he could. This was also the position of Weygand, 
the closest friend and adviser of the old Marshal, from whom the Americans, 
in view of bis honourable record in the First World War, expected more 


* Ow Vichy Gamble. By Wiliam L. Langer. Knopf, New York. 3.75 dolare. 
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support than they got. Both were sincere in their promise that the French 
fleet zt should never be allowed to fall into German hands. 

Professor Langer’s book is a drama without a hero, but there is no lack 
of villains. The arch-criminal, from the Allies’ point of view, was Laval, 
whose sole redeeming quality was his refusal to hide bis pro-Germanism. No 


prominent soldier or civilian Scere in France after the collapse, whether 
friendly or hostile, expected SEE to hold out more than a few weeks or 
months ; but while many such a catastrophe, Laval ibs d for a 


German victory over an old ally whom he had come to hate. e only 
chance for his defeated country, he believed, was to feed out of the hand of 
the irresistible Teuton, and therefore the sooner Hitler’s foes could be struck 
down the better. Pétain despised the man, with whom he had nothing in 
‘common ; but after him at the end of 1940 he was compelled by 
the Germans to take him back in 1942. He.had burned his boats, and for 
that reason was the only prominent French politician they'could absolutely 
trust. While things were going well they also trusted Darlan, whose hatred 
for England was-as intense as that of Laval himself. But when the tide 
Narth Ain Just in tine to co-operate, however grideingly, withthe Ales 
North Africa just in time to co-operate, however grudgingly, with the Allies. 

While making a show of loyalty to Pétain, he emerges.as an ambitious 
opportunist for whom it is impossible to feel the slightest respect. Professor 
Langer admits that the American policy of ae this contemptible 
turncoat needs a lot of explaining, but we learn that it was a purely 
decision on the part of Eisenhower, and that it undoubtedly ‘facilitated tHe 
occupation of North-West Africa. 

English readers will turn with peculiar interest to the reasonsgfor the 
unfriendly attitude of W on to General de Gaulle, and some readers 
after considering the fresh evi ce in these pages will continue to feel that 
the case was weak. We in England were well aware of his autocratic tempera- 
ment and of the difficulty of dealing with him, but we heartily admired his 
patriotic stand at a time when most of his official superiors, who ought to . 

' have set an example, were grovelling before the invaders. The chief argument. 
for ignoring him, it appears, was that his name was almost unknown in 
France and that no one could be sure that he had any substantial following 
there. This attitude, however, was the more remarkable in contrast to the - 
ready patronage of General Giraud, who quickly faded out of the picture, 
leaving de Gaulle as the un ed spokesman of the French Resistance, 
the Gambetta of the Second World War. That “ ce iratira” was furiously 
denounced by Pétain and the Vichy collaborators is a feather in his cap. 
Professon Langer deserves congratulations on his success in a difficult task 
which required beyond everything a cool head and an unswerving devotion 
to the pursuit of truth. . 

G. P. G. 


GENERAL SMUTS.* 


Mr. Crafford’s book will not please everybody but it cannot be overlooked, 
partly because it is the first attempt of an Afrikaans-speaking writer to 
describe a unique career, partly because it paints a picture diverging widely 
from that to which we are accustomed. The excellent two-volume work by 
Sarah Gertrude Millin and the more recent study by Professor Basil Williams 
were far more sympathetic than this unsparing e exposure of his failings asa , 
South African politician. The whole tendency of the book is to emphasise 
the contrast between the world figure, the master-builder and the liberal 
idealist, as he is known in London, Paris and Washington, and the 
leader, ‘greedy for , autocratic and impatient, unloving and unlo 
who, like Lloyd , has excited his political opponents to fury and 
hatred by his ruthless ways. 


* Jan Suucs. By F. S. Crafford. Allen & Unwin. ais. 
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` If we are to assume that this presentation is approximately correct—and 
it is dificult for us in this country to pronounce on party conflicts six thou- 
sand miles away—what is the explanation? A tentative answer is that’ 
outside his own country he mixes with men of more or less equal stature, 
whereas in South Africa this genius towers head and shoulders above every- 
ohe and is fully aware of the fact. Yet that is by no means the whole story. 
Mr. Crafford is continually reminding us that he is above all a philosopher 
and approaches political no less than scientific and philosophical prob. 
from a definite standpoint. He is the author of a famous work with a Greek | 
title, Holism, which embodies the results of his lifelong reflections and 
studies in many fields. While Toynbee finds the best „key to history in the 
formula of oe and response, Smuts discovers it in the urge to integra- . 
tion, a principle governing not only intellectual processes but the life of 
: peoples and fades of the whole human family. Hence his ardent champion- 
ship of the idea of a Society of Nations as the necessary consummation of the 
ascent of man, and also of the partnership of his own country in the British 
Commonwealth. This attitude towards the Empire against which he once 
fought is deeply resented by many of his Dutch fell fellow-citizens, who fail to 
realise that the old Imperialism of Mier and Curzon, Chamberlain and 
Kipling, is dead and that partnership has taken its place. That the work of 
Campbell-Bannerman, Botha and Smuts was not in vain has been illustrated 
afresh by the triumphant visit of the Royal Family. No one admires the 
wider aspects of the Field-Marshal’s ievement more than his latest 
biographer, and never for a moment does he allow us to forget that we are in 
the company of one of the most dynamic and influential figures of our modern 
world. 

G. P.G. 


SEA POWER.* 


pir Herbert Richmond’s death was a loss not only to Cambridge but also ` 
to that band of writers, such as Mahan and Corbett, engaged in bringing 
home to the British people the importance of the navy for our very existence 
as a Great Power. Sea power, he points out, is specially important for being 
able to send armies and commerce where they might be needed for 
at least a balance against more populous states. Even Richard II, that ill- - 
omened monarch, realised this, but it was mainly from Tudor times that it 
became our settled policy to maintain a navy able to hold its own against 
‘ any other or even any combimation. Our only monarch after the death of 
Elizabeth to allow it practically to disappear as an instrument of government 
for the protection of commerce, or if need be for offence against a possible 
enemy, was James I. Even Charles I attempted by a clumsy and unpo 
exercise of authority to restore it to some vigour, an attempt which fai 
owing to Parlament’s distrust of him personally. Cromwell, on the other 
hand, the first since Elizabeth’s days fully to realise the importance of a 
navy, not only to protect trade but also to secure the country against an 

ive continental power, at first saw his fleet of only forty-two 

under Blake beaten by Van Tromp’ 3 eighty-five. But before the end of 
Protectorate Jamaica had been conquered as an outpost in the West Indies, 
and a rich treasure fleet from the West Indies captured off Cadiz, while 
Dunkirk and Mardyk had been handed over to Britain as a pted-d-terre on 
the Continent. There was another setback under Charles II. Dunkirk and 
Mardyk were given up, and Tangier, a useful pred-d-derre in the Mediterranean 
acquired on the King’s e, was abandoned, while the Dutch tem- 
porarily strangled English trade by actually sending a fleet tothe Medway. ` 

It was only on William I11’s accession that for the first time Britain 
realised the importance of holding her own against any continental Power 
which aimed at world dominion. During his reign and that of Anne France 


* Statesmen and Sea-Power. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. Clarendon Press. 153. 
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was the danger; but the country was acutely divided between the Whig 
continental policy, involving us in the not very successful fighting in the Low 
Countries, and the policy advocated by Swift and the Tories who were all 
for maritime operations. At any rate, between 1688 and 1714 our sea power 
was in and our Dutch rival’s declining. Our navy good 
bases in the Mediterranean at Minorca and Gibraltar, and in Gate Ts 
reign our victory at Cape Passero gave us yet further scope in the Mediter- 
ranean. But again this success was followed by one of those bleak intervals 
when we seemed to have lost our mastery at sea by neglecting our navy ; an 
interval followed in its turn by the rule of Pitt from 1756 to 1761, with his 
glorious sense of sea power leading up to resounding victory. Then once 
more, during the drab early days of George ILI, we thought we could rest on 
our oars, but were rudely undeceived by the successful revolt of the American 
colonies, which, owing to our neglect of the navy, proved fatal. Space does 
not allow us to follow the illuminating account of the ups and downs of our 
naval policy during the next two centuries. Between wars we have always 
had'a tendency to allow our navy to keep within dangerously low limits, 
with the result that much leeway has to be made up at the beginning of 
nearly every conflict until we can bring our full naval weight into action. 
Our last war was a signal instance of this. ' It remains to be seen how far we 
could, in the present state of the world, repeat our and our allies’ efforts, 
with the same. result if another cataclysm came upon us before we had 
recovered our vital spring. y 


(Professor) Basu WILLIAMS. 


* * * * = 


The Mufis of Jerusalem, by Maurice Pearlman (Gollancz, 6s.), contains all 
that it is necessary to know about Haj Amin el Husseini, the most formidable 
enemy not only of British rule in Palestine but of Jews throughout the world. 
This documented and passionate little book tells the story of a ruthless 
fanatic who had a considerable share in Hitler’s policy of extermination. So 
terrible is his record that the author indignantly asks why he has been 
treated with such leniency since our victory deprived him of his German, 
Italian and other friends, and since he was by culpable negligence allowed to 
escape from France. “There we leave him,” concludes Mr. Pearlman, 
“‘Jolling in luxury in the Alexandria estate of King Farouk. The Foreign 
Office cannot in all’sincerity remain silent and inactive. It has a responsi- 
bility to the new world to do all in its power to bring him to book, even if it 
means upsetting the present-day Arab leaders in the Middle East.” 


% \* * * * 


The Vakant Sixty, ty Hare E Taylor (Bannisdale Press, 7s. 6d.), is a 
stirring tale of faith and e, great names of George Fox and 
Margaret Fell meet us again and again, but the stage is filled with obscure 
men and women who found their spiritual needs fully satisfied by the glowing 

er message and proceeded to tell others the joyful news. “ To become a 
er,” remarks the author, “involved grave economic risk.” That is 
putting it mildly, for these pages tell of imprisonment, suff and even 
death, all cheerfully borne as fulfilling the will gfGod. So su were these 
early missionaries that, as some readers will be surprised to learn, the Quakers 
were the largest body of Nonconformists in England at the close of the 
seventeenth century. This little book is a contribution not only to their early 
history, but to our knowledge of social conditions and administrative 
methods. 


` 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


TT ace change in political atmosphere between August 1946 and 
August 1947 can hardly be exaggerated. Of course, the Govern- 
ment’s first year had been a honeymoon, with the Conservative 
Opposition stunned and dispirited, and with the political forecast 
generally accepted that the Labour Party was safe for ten years. But 
the crowds that gathered outside the House of Commons in this August 
to watch Ministers and Members come and go would probably put no 
more confidence in that political forecast than many of them gave to the- 
Air Ministry's experts, who with Mr. Shinwell shared the public odium 
in the fuel crisis this spring. 

And indeed it was the fuel crisis which marked the end of the Labour 
Government’s first popularity and the beginning of a new period in 
which the‘two days’ debate on the economic crisis (The State of the 
Nation, as it is called in Parliamentary papers) may be a high-water 
mark. 

Looking back, it is easy to see the sources of some of the streams of 
thought, which, starting in quite different country, have passed through 
various scenes, perhaps gaining strength, but yet to find their ultimate 
destination. For instance, the Labour Members’ revolt for which Mr. 
Crossman was the chief spokesman, started in the peaceful uplands of - 
last year’s debate on the King’s speech. A not unpleasing vista pre- 
sented itself to the Labour Party at that time—a solid programme of 
legislation, including nationalisation of transport and electricity, town 
and country planning, agriculture, exchange control, the Companies 
Act, statistics of industry, and some others. The rank and file of the 
Labour Party had been adjusting themselves to their new lives as 
Members of Parliament, and under Herbert Morrison’s energetic 
leadership were more than ready for the hard work of the session whith 
their leader promised them. It was in this atmosphere that the Labour 


`- rebels first challenged the policy of the Government in their conduct of 


foreign affairs. The issue was not clear-cut, and the rebels themselves 
not united, but out of this revolt first developed the Labour back- ` 
benchers’ view that their business was not to give the slavish support 
which the great majority in the Conservative pre-war Governments had 
given to théir leaders. I did not believe at the time, nor do I believe 
now, that the Labour Government will ever be defeated in the House of 
Commons by ifs own Members, but throughout the session the rank and 
file of the party have asserted themselves. Their major success was, 
of course, when they turned from the vaguer and broader issues of 
foreign affairs to the more concrete issue of conscription and the total 
size of our armed forces. Here they achieved a signal success in a 
manner which was humiliating to Mr. Alexander as Minister of Defence. 


. That victory naturally strengthened their confidence, and during the 


summer has encouraged the “ Keep Left ” group of Labour Members 
to hope that they, too, may achieve substantial results. 

Mr. Attlee’s speech in the economic debate left his followers in a state 
of considerable gloom. There were three principal reasons, two of them . 
not unconnected with what has gone before. The argument for the 
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reduction in the total size of the armed forces i8 based on political and 
economic reasons. On the political side, those who see no reason why 
we should not live in amity with the Soviet Union believe that it is 
both practical and desirable to reduce our armed forces well below the 
figure fixed this spring of 1,087,000. Mr. Attlee’s proposed reduction 
of 80,000 was quite insufficient, and the fact that in order to save 
foreign exchange a much larger proportion of these forces were in future 
to be kept at home if anything only further enraged those who believe 
that their Government is unable or unwilling to over-rule the natural 
desire. of the Chiefs of Staff to maintain large as well as efficient forces. 

The second reason for despondency in the Labour benches also arose 
out of the controversies of the earlier part of the session. The principal 
criticism of the Conservative and Liberal Oppositions has been that the 
Government, intent upon their long-term programmes of nationalisa- 

tion, have been so occupied with these projects that they have failed to 
carry out the first duty of a Government, to administer effectively. If 
this is true of the personnel of the Government, it is even more true of 
the leading civil servants. In the economic debate neither Mr. Attlee, 

nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor even Sir Stafford Cripps—the 
only spokesman for the Government who aroused any enthusiasm from 
his own party—gave the specific pledge that the “ Keep Left ” group 
demanded, that iron and steel should be nationalised in the next 
session, as it is believed had been decided by the Cabinet. 

Whithet these internal stresses and strains within the Labour Party 
will lead none can now say, but that they are real is amply proved by 
the threat, which evidently exists to Mr. Attlée’s own leadership. That 
Bevin, Morrison, or Dalton would be the successor, none being accept- 
able to the whole of the Labour Party, is perhaps the strongest reason 
for thinking that Mr. Attlee will weather the breeze which is now 
blowing—it seems hardly an actual storm. 

While the Parliamentary Labour Party may lack homogeneity, the 
real threat to their position might develop from disagreement between 
the Government and the Trade Union Congress, and one point at which 
this conflict seemed likely to emerge was over the question of the closed 
shop. While it is true enough that most of the strikes that have taken 
place this year have been unofficial and in defiance of the leaders of the 
trade unions, 100 per cent. membership has always represented the 
ideal to which the powerful trade unions aimed., It has no doubt been 
most aggravating for the Government, and in particular to the Minister : 
of Labour, to have strikes and stoppages due to the relatively un- 
important issue, so far as the national interest generally is concerned, 
of whether two or three workers do or do not belong to.a particular 
union. It was over this issue that the Liberal Party made a most 
effective contribution. Frank Byers’ opening a debate on the closed 
shop undoubtedly disquieted large numbers of the Labour Party, but 
the issue, at any rate at the moment, has been submerged in the bigger 
issue, to which Liberals have also devoted a good deal of attention, - 
namely that of a wages policy. Somewhat late in the day the Govern- 
ment is making feeble attempts to create an organisation within the 
Ministry of Labour which is little more than advisory. 

The main business of the session has, of course, been the passage of 
half a dozen major Acts of Parliament. In spite of strenuous opposition, 
Herbert Morrison insisted upon sending all the Bills, with the exception 

`of the National Service Bill, to Committees upstairs, and taking the 
power to operate on behalf of the Government a system of closure in 
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order to get them through all their stages in both Houses during the 
session. The procedure was particularly oppressive with regard to the 
Town and Country Planning Bill and the Transport Bill. Electricity 
did not raise such Strong feelings ; agriculture, although a very im- 
portant Bill, was ‘based upon a tacit understanding and agreement as 
to policy arrived at amongst all parties. It meant hard work and long 
hours for Members during the Committee stages, and late nights with 
some all-night sittings when the Bills came back from the House of 
Lords. Moreover, the whole issue of the relations between the Lords 
and Commons might have been raised by any major disagreement 
between the two Houses. The Lords, however, have shown remarkable 
restraint. On the Transport Bill alone they showed any real effort to 
assert their position, and in this case, after returning the Bill twice to 
the Commons, they have finally given way. The concessions have not 
been limited only to their side, for the Government on all the Bills 
concerned have accepted at least some amendments carried by the 
Lords. But this brush between the two Houses has led to many 
speculations as to whether the Labour Party will eventually raise this 
issue as a major plank in an election programme. On one side it is 
argued that the overwhelming strength of hereditary Opposition in the 
Lords is a weakness to the Second Chamber, because it makes it im- 
possible in practice for them to exercise their strength on any major 
issue, On the other hand it is argued that a Second Chamber can well 
fulfil its function as a revising body dealing not with major issues but 
with lesser matters, and that ultimately the Parliament Act could be 
invoked if a real disagreement developed as to the importance of the 
issue involved. 

No account of this scene could be complete without recognising 
that the event of probably the most importance that has occurred 
during the session, though one that has raised least internal political 
repercussions, is what appears to be the final settlement—the final and 
successful ene Ge relations with India. Events moved fast. 
The grave doubts and trepidations expressed amongst the Opposition 
at the time of the appointment of Lord Mountbatten changed in the 
space of a few short weeks to universal approval, and drew from Mr. 
Churchill warm congratulations to the Prime Minister for so successful 
an appointment. 

The session has not been outstanding as one in which any great 
reputations have been made or lost. Although Mr. Attlee promised to 
deal firmly with any of his Ministers whose performance disappointed, 
the only change of importance that he has made was to rep Mr. 
Hynd by Lord Pakenham as Chancellor of the Duchy responsible for 
the administration of Germany. Pakenham has made a reputation in 
the Lords. Versatile and capable as a speaker, he has yet to prove 
himself as an administrator. It is unfortunate that he did not take office 
far sooner, before our dollar shortage had made it well-nigh impossible 
for him to achieve on behalf df the British Government any real im- 
provement in conditions in Germany. John Strachey has failed to 
make any special impression as a Parliamentary figure at the Ministry 
of Food. Purely on Parliamentary performance, Dr. Summerskill, in 
answering questions and in handling adjournment debates, retains, in 
my judgment, her position as the most capable Parliamentary figure in 
her Ministry. : 

If his position depended upon the estimation of his fellow Members, 
Mr. Shinwell would no longer be Minister of Mines. We are told that he’ 
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is esteemed amongst miners; that may be so, but as a Minister he is ' 
neither successful when he attempts to be suave and conciliatory, nor 
anything but provoking when he adopts his more natural attitude of 
. vigorous bellicosity. Ultimately Shinwell will be judged by his success 
or failure in obtaining coal. The prospects do not seem to be bright at 
present, and it is not only Shinwell, but the whole Labour Government, 
whose future may be settled by the amount of coal that the miners 
produce. 

Aneurin Bevan is in rather a different position. While it is true that , 
in the public mind “ More Houses” is still Priority Number One, 
neither the Minister responsible nor the Government as a whole will be 
judged in the same way by the relative success or failure of the housing 
drive. Without coal, or without enough coal, the whole economic life 
of the country will be slowed down, if not stopped. Without enough 
houses there will be hardship and discomfort. So far as Aneurin Bevan’s 
Parliamentary reputation is concerned, the Opposition have not been 
successful in the House of Commons in challenging his performance. 
The battleground chosen by the Opposition, the issue between the 
private builder and municipal housing, favoured the Government. New 
issues are, however, developing, and the criticism now of Aneurin 
Bevan and his campaign is that by attempting too large a programme | 
he is failing to make the most effective use of the large resources of man- 
power in, the building trade—a more serious criticism. However, here 
the economic crisis may obscure the situation. It may be necessary to 
reduce the size of the programme for broader national reasons. 

The Conservative Opposition’s position is undoubtedly far stronger 
to-day than at the beginning of the session. A new confidence pervades 
the Conservative Party, due not so much to any skill on their own part 
_ as to the trend of events. The turning point was the fuel crisis in the 
spring, but the Conservatives are not in a strong position so far as the 
economic situation of the country is concerned. In August, 1946, they 
were opposing bread rationing. They have persistently criticised the 
high proportion of production directed to export. Some of them have 
demanded the abolition of petrol rationing, and these and other 
examples the Government can quote. It may, of course, be true that the 
way to deal with the economic crisis is to reduce controls of all sorts, 
but the Conservatives themselves have not suggested this. 

At all events the Conservative Party has not succeeded in establish- 
ing a clear alternative policy to that of the Government. The Industrial 
Charter was not popular within their own party. It may be true that 
Mr. Churchill himself doés not favour a cut and dried policy, but rather 
prefers to create policy to meet events as they arise. As a leader, 
Churchill still overshadows his colleagues on the Front Opposition 
Bench.- Fortunately Herbert Morrison’s illness cut short the acid inter- 
change between himself and Mr. Churchill, which figured largely in 
reports of Parliamentary proceedings jn the daily Press—they were 
“never very important in the full context of Parliamentary proceedings. 
Perhaps the greatest success of the Opposition, as viewed in the last 
few days of the session, is to have forced an issue of its own making 
upon the Government. The controversy which is said to be raging 
within the Labour Party as to whether they should proceed with some 
measure for nationalisation of the iron and steel industry is in fact a 
challenge thrown down by the Opposition. Whatever decision the 
Government reaches, a serious division of opinion . will have been 
created within the Labour Party. 
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With regard to the Liberals, it is worth recording that the determined 
effort led by Peter Thorneycroft to reach a basis of agreement between 
Liberals and Conservatives faded away without appearing to make any 
deep impression on either side. The Conservatives have, however, 
established very much closer relations with the Liberal Nationals, a fact 
which has only confirmed the Liberal Parliamentary Party in their 
determination to preserve their independent identity. It is not easy for 
a small party in the House to function effectively, especially when the 
organisation in the country, developing slowly but steadily, makes 
great demands for assistance from its Members of Parliament. Credit 
is due to Clement Davies, and Frank Byers, the Liberal Whip, for 
combining Parliamentary activity with continual eppearanees at 
rallies in the country. 

Not for many years has Parliament sat till the middle of a It 
has been a hard session, with very considerable legislative output. Itis 
possible that much of this effort has been misdirected. It is no credit 
to the Government that the two days’ debate on the State of the Nation 
took place partly at the initiative of the Liberal Leader, Clement 
Davies, and only because Mr. Eden, on behalf of the Conservative 
Opposition, insisted upon it. The Government not only failed to 
recognise the major problems confronting the country till almost the 
eleventh hour, but they have now failed to produce an adequate plan 
to deal with the situation. It may well be that Parliament will be called 
together before the proposed date in October. Events are moving 
rapidly.’ In February there was-much desultory talk in private as to the 
possibilities of another coalition ; in August, the leaders of political 
parties went out of their way to condemn the suggestion, but the 
gravity of the situation is such that almost anything is a political 
possibility in these days. This would seem the worst possible time for 
the Government to go to the country, and yet that cannot altogether. 
be ruled out either ; therefore all prophecy seems to be unprofitable. 

WILFRID ROBERTS. 


AMERICAN POLICIES AND 
` PERPLEXITIES. 


HENEVER the closing year of a presidential term is reached 

W we expect to find the American situation hard to summarise. 

` At the present time the difficulty is far greater than usual for, 

while home affairs are admittedly confused, the Government in 
Washington stands at a parting of the ways more ominous than in any 
crisis since the United States became a world power. The twelve years 
of Franklin Roosevelt make the great divide of American history. All 
parties agree that there can be no turning back; and upon President 
Truman or another will come the responsibility of piloting the Republic 
through the rapids of a transition in policy so momentous that when 
reminded of it the average citizen, not unnaturally, prefers to, hold his 
mind aloof. Moreover, by reason of the unchanging mechanics of the 
electoral system, the first rumblings, or thunders, of the approaching 
ordeal are heard by the American people as they enter upon an interval 
of some fourteen months during which their Administration must move 
with the utmost circumspection. The President and his Secretary of 


State are not able to make a serious decision of any sort withoyt bearing . 


in mind the popular judgment that will befall in November 1948. 
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The national conventions are held at midsummer. Mr. Truman will 
then have been President for a little more than three years, and if he is 
alive and well his party will not give heed to any other candidate. By 
almost unvarying practice the incumbent is nominated to succeed 
himself. Incidentally, it may be noted, one complicating circumstance, 
a product entirely of the later Roosevelt period, has lately been 
eliminated. An Act of Congress restricting the tenure of the presidency 
to two terms is on the statute book. It was signed by Mr. Truman 
without reluctance. One could have predicted that at some time a 
President such as Franklin Roosevelt would wish to challenge the old 
sentiment against a third term. The question is now set at rest ; it will 
not come up again. Eight years.is henceforward to be the limit ; and 
few Americans, if any, would contend that this is not in harmony with 
the national will. 

_As a rule it is the party in opposition that suffers from pre-election 
headaches, and they produce an amount of wrangling and manceuvre 
which undoubtedly has the effect of encouraging the average voter in 
his congenital habit of associating the national poll with domestic 
issues almost alone. There is no point whatever in lamenting this 
feature of the greatest of federal systems, for it is unavoidable. Euro- 
pean observers are apt to look upon the protracted argument and 
speculation concerning platforms and candidates as alike puzzling and 
tiresome, and the more so because they have invaded the broadcast 
commentaries. Actually the present tendency is towards a lengthening 
of the preliminary debate because, as the first Roosevelt would have 
said, hats are thrown earlier into the ring. In 1940 Wendell Willkie was 
criticised for allowing his claim to be put forward six months before 
the selection of the Republican candidate, but there is one ae 
now in the field who has given himself an even wider margin. 
Harold Stassen of Minnesota, whose chances are judged to be ‘dene i 
- On the part of several others there is no sign of unreadiness: for 

example, Senators Taft and Bricker, both of Ohio, and Warren of 
California. The reticence of Governor Dewey is a matter of tactics 
already familiar in his case. There are two prominent Americans 
constantly named who may be definitely ruled out—General MacArthur 
and Senator Vandenberg. Apart from every other consideration the 
age factor in both cases is conclusive. No man in his late sixties will 
ever be nominated for the highest office. With regard to Governor 
Dewey there is one prevalent notion which is obviously a mistake. We 
are frequently told that by established practice a’ candidate once 
defeated is thereby disqualified. The fact, however, is that for a full 
generation the once dominant party has known only one candidate 
(if we omit the transient Willkie whose case was peculiar) possessing the 
talent for vote-getting which makes a man available after failure, and 
that is Thomas E. Dewey. Three years ago he did not make a noticeably 
good campaign. He showed no understanding of international affairs 
and very little finesse. Yet he was the only opponent of whom Mr. 
Roosevelt had reason to be afraid and he polled an impressive total. 
Had the end of the war been within sight in 1944 his victory would have 
been assured. A successful Governor of New York State has a great 
initial advantage in the race for the presidency, and Mr. Dewey’s 
successes are incontestable. If 1948 were to be a normal year, he might 
already be making preparation for the White House, since even at this 
early stage the mobilisation of delegates pledged to his support is 
‘gathering momentum in the West and elsewhere. His adherents are 
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working on the assumption that, as at his first try, Mr. Dewey should 
have a good chance of gaining the nomination on the first ballot. But: 
both they and the President’s party have: to face the possibility—or is 
it more than this >—that the norm in politics may be completely sub- 
merged in the developing world crisis. In other words, it is conceivable 
that before the lists are set the call may well be for a national leader of a 
character‘and stature altogether unlike those of any New York or Ohio 
politician. 

The position of President Truman has undergone a series of important 
changes since the mid-term elections of 1946. The tragic circumstances 
amidst which he assumed office ensured for him a valuable, if very brief, 
interval of sympathy and two-party support. This was brought sharply 
to an end by his hasty and impolitic action in the last railroad strike, 
when by the threat of having strikers drafted into the armed forces he 

seemed to ally himself with the harshest enemies of organised labour. A 
Republican majority in Congress had by then become certain, and from 
January 1947 Mr. Truman began to suffer in exaggerated form the pains 
and penalties that are inseparable from a Chief Executive confronted 
in both Houses by a powerful and implacable opposition. The heir of 
Franklin Roosevelt had abandoned the New Deal; and yet the new 
Congress subjected him to the galling experience of seeing the conserva- 
tive section of his own party giving support to the Republicans when- 
ever he made an effort to recover a portion of the lost ground. This was 
made most conspicuous in the matter of labour legislation, and it was 
distressingly evident also in fhe controversy over the admission into 
the United States of European uprooted persons., Mr. Truman sponsored 
_ the plan for opening the doors to 400,000 of these hapless people within 
four years—-a figure, it was pointed out, considerably below the total 
provided for in the regular immigration quotas which were suspended 
during the war years. The Stratton Bill embodying this proposal was 
backed by countless progressive associations in the country, but such 
groups cannot help a President who has been deprived of voting strength 
. in the Legislature, particularly when the question at issue is be-devilled 
by racial hatreds and social fears of many kinds. Nor can one fail to 
remark that too many politicians who are led to join in the demand for 
unrestricted entry into Palestine find themselves, in respect of their 
own country, obliged to defend an exclusion policy running counter to 
existing selective laws the benefits of which have been attested by 
results spread over twenty-five years. 

The Republican majority in Congress Was pledged to a large-scale 
reduction of taxes, and to a curbing of the labour unions, which for a 
large percentage of their supporters meant first the overthrow of 
Jobn L. Lewis’s autocracy in the minefields. A 20 per cent. tax cut, 
which made a good election cry, was, of course, impossible, especially 
as the Republican party is not identified with economy ‘in the armed 
forces and this year’s military budget exceeds all peace-time records. 
The Tax Bill, anyhow, was vetoed by the President, and the majority 
was insufficient for an overriding vote. It was otherwise with the 
Taft-Hartley Labour Bill, the most elaborate and controversial measure 
of the year. It consumed a large part of the seven-months’ session and 
was rigorously handled in both Senate and House. The two great 
federations of labour condemned it root and branch. They assailed it 
in full-page advertisements as the Slave Labour Bill. The Left-wing 
papers, much enfeebled since the eclipse of the New Deal, were hardly 
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less emphatic and the Mayor of. New York took the lead in mass 
meetings of protest. All this, however, was of no avail in Co ; 
The Bill had been carried by majorities swollen through the defection 
of anti-labour Democrats. Mr. Truman, in consequence, was faced 
with the necessity of a choice upon which i in all probability the question 
of his future depended. His signing would have been taken as a final 
repudiation of the Roosevelt policy. The labour unions would have 
renounced the President and his party. 

In the field of labour politics there has been no event for many years 
more important than the vetoing of the Taft-Hartley Bill Mr. 
Truman’s action was clearly the result of a much closer consideration 
than he had given to any previous exercise of the veto power. He 
knew the temper of the present Congress, and was aware that public 
opinion was generally in favour of some regulation of the unions 
and protection against the strike menace. At the same time his 
advisers were pressing upon him the dire peril of losing the labour 
vote, which had been mobilised and firmly held by his predecessor. - 
Without the assurance of mass support from erganised labour the | 
Democrats would enter the election next year already.beaten. The 
constitutional question was vigorously argued in the press. The 
majorities, it was pointed-out, had been very large and the voting had 
cat across party lines. What justification, then, could there be in 
representative government, it was asked, for the President in standing 
out against a piece of legislation so thoroughly sifted and debated, so 
resonantly approved by the nation’s elected representatives? This 
argument made no impression upon Mr. Truman. On June 2oth he 
sent to Congress a veto message notable alike for completeness and 
an unusual sharpness of tone. It was plainly the work of able pro-labour 
advocates—unhappily of inordinate length, filling a page of the daily 
paper, like far too many documents of the day on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The Bill became law by virtue of a swift and decisive overriding vote. 
Mr. Truman affirms that labour is deprived of a vital portion of the 
rights gained through the highly valued Wagner Act and by later New 
Deal legislation, and he adds that the Act will prove to be unworkable. 
It is extraordinarily complicated, and the certainty of its being fruitful 
of legislation is recognised on all sides. Labour is adjusting itself to a 
situation which reverses the favourable position it has occupied for a 
dozen years past. A new élection policy is taking shape. The unions 
will raise a large campaign fund and go all out for total repeal. In the 
meantime they will seek on all occasions a reasonable interpretation of ° 
the Act from the Courts. It is hard to see how the anti-strike clauses 
can be made effective, and there is a startling irony in the victory 
achieved by John L. Lewis almost at the moment of the President’s 
discomfiture. He obtained for the miners a wage increase that surprised 
the country, and by means of a skilful stroke in new agreements 
with the companies he has apparently succeeded in defeating of 
evading the Act before the machinery for its enforcement is in being. 

The labour situation cannot be estimated without reference to the 
- activities of Henry A. Wallace after his provocative European tour last 
spring. It is an apt illustration of the peculiarity of American political 
life that Mr. Wallace should be the only prominent man of affairs outside 
Washington whose movements and speeches make news for the whole 
country; or whose intentions are regarded as important in the election 
campaign. His position is altogether anomalous. His experience under 
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Roosevelt made him a Democrat, and it is evidently his wish to avoid 
disrupting the party, although everything he has done since leaving 
the Truman Cabinet increases the danger of a split. He is a complete 
New Dealer. His avowed aim is to organise pressure upon the Demo- 
crats so that they may be transformed into a genuine liberal force—a 
truly fantastic hope. He is persuaded that the popular success of his 
speaking tours, covering thirty western cities, is strong evidence in his 
favour. He overlooks the fact that this very success, with the large 
profits gathered at the meetings, cannot be other than disturbing to 
the party managers. The radicals and progressives whose numbers and 
fervour have rejoiced Mr. Wallace represent a widely distributed 
sentiment of protest and idealism, but not blocks of votes. ‘They 
cannot be said to form the nucleus of a new third party. And although 
labour is enthusiastically for him, he is aware that the Taft-Hartley 
veto has gone far to restore the President’s credit with the unions. 
Further, he knows that in every city and State the progressives are, as 

` always, deeply divided on Russia and the question of working with the 
Communists. Nevertheless the movement is spreading in the West and 
it is assumed that if a new party should be started he could not refuse 
to be leader. In that event he would prepare himself for disaster at the 
polls. The United States continues to be a two-party country. 


The spectacle of America at the approach of another winter is not to 
be described. No more than this country, or any other to-day, can the 
United States fulfil the primary duty of building houses for its people. 
But the scale of production in every other direction is astounding ; the 
national income is beyond realisation, and there are 60 million men and 
women gainfully employed. If, however, one were asked to put into a 
word what appear to be the major preoccupations of the richest and 
materially the most prosperous people ever known on earth, one would 
have to answer, first, a haunting dread lest the structure of their 

prosperity should once more be shattered, and, secondly, a persistent 

‘and unreasoning fear of Russia and the Communist revolution. Can it 
be that the conjunction of these terrors implies a lack of faith in the 
American system itself, and in the continuously lauded American way 
of life? No Briton, knowing America, could bring himself to believe 
that ; and yet the fears are everywhere i in evidence, and they are kept 
alive by propaganda which flows unceasingly from a strange and sinister 
combination of interests. The common folk of America are not different 
from those of Britain. But they are being subjected to a barrage of 
suspicion and hatred from which, happily, our people are free; and 
the mortal danger which lurks therein is not to be denied or passed over. 

The so-called Truman Doctrine of March last was outlined in a State 
paper which could be understood only in a positive anti-Soviet sense. 
A moderating supplement was clearly called for and it came from the 
Secretary of State in June. The Harvard speech did not announce a 
Marshall Plan, as Mr. Bevin, after an impulsive welcome, was ready to 
acknowledge. Mr. Marshall made a conditional offer which comprised 
a challenge to Britain and the nations of Europe; and since the 
Secretary’s confirmation in August the limits of the proposal are 
well understood, although the later developments could not even then 
have been foreseen. As these lines are being written the British people 
are seeking light from the West upon one question only: What is to 
be the policy and attitude of Washington in view of Britain’s economic 
plight? There is in the United States a widespread feeling of surprise 
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that the revelation should have been so long withheld from the British 
public, for the London correspondents of the leading New York and 
other newspapers were sending over dispatches of the pldinest warning 
from the early months of the present year. 

Whether or not Congress is called in special session, the debate upon 
further credits to Britain will continue through the ensuing three 
months, and, like everything else, it will be swayed by hopes and fears 
of the 1948 election. The great journals may be relied upon for knowledge 
and restraint, but there will be a revival of the bitter charges and 
suspicion which poisoned the long wrangle over the 1946 loan. The 
Senate contains a body of isolationists who hold that Europe is a dead 
loss, and that aid to Britain means the financing of nationalisation 
schemes in a land from which the will to work has gone. In this dispute, 
dismally fecund of misunderstanding, there are two new features of 
serious import. Large numbers of Americans believe that the expiring 

-loan has been grossly mismanaged, and for the first time our friends in 
the United States have reason to be anxious because of anti-American 
sentiment in the British labour movement. In the decisions that must 
be reached in the near future, however, such views are not likely to carry 
much weight, since the vital interests of Britain and the United States 
“are inextricably linked, and American popular feeling responds on the 
instant whenever the Government and people of Britain make known 
their resolve and give proof of its sincerity and force. The United 
States, with its stupendous productive power and 60 million people 
employed, must maintain its foreign trade and dispose of its surpluses ; 
and therefore cannot avoid lending in order to play that dominant 
part in the world’s economy which belongs to the mightiest of nations. 
As these pages go to press the dollar crisis is nearing its most acute 
stage, and in London and Washington the experts are working against 
time. It is a case not so much of mutual aid as of full and instant 
co-operation for the avoidance of an unimaginable catastrophe. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE SOVIETS’ DILEMMA. 


ESTERN observers of Russia’s foreign policy are frequently 

misled by her -peculiar approach to external affairs. Their 

own policies, however well based on principles and experience, 
are always more or less experimental; their governments may pursue 
clear cut, definite aims, but they never know whether or not they 
can reach them ; if they are wise, they hope for the best and prepare 
for the worst. The Russians know the final outcome: of their policies. 
This being the case, their speeches and their actions follow a pattern 
set to them from above, so to speak, even though they may vary it 
according to temporary circumstances. For the goal is immutably' 
fixed by the nature of things. The Marxists, as one of their earlier 
sages, Eduard Bernstein, who had been close to the master through 
Friedrich Engels, Marx’s intellectual twin, had put it, are “ Calvinists 
without God.” They believe in social predestination. Of course, their 
master has not preordained the goal of social evolution, he has merely 
discovered it. He has marked the several stages through which society 
must pass on its way to ultimate perfection, and has thus laid down 
once and for all the steps Marxists must take in order to reach it as 
quickly as possible. This Marxist Calvinism is much more rigid than 
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its religious forerunner. For the Godhead, being omnipotent, is in 
a position to change His mind ; He is neither under obligation to reveal 
His plans to mortal men, nor compelled to stick to them, once He has 
allowed. them to divine His will. The Marxist driving force, being 
` embedded in the production set-up, is bound by itself to itself. Having 
been indiscreet, and having allowed Marx to unravel its secret inten- 
tions, it cannot get away from them and from him. ; 

For this reason Soviet policy, though flexible in details, is funda- 
mentally rigid ; it is preordained and its agents cannot depart from 
its basic principles. They know that the final structure of society all 
over the world must be communist. They know, too, that all capitalist 
countries are hostile to them. They have shown their hostility after . 
the first world war, when they tried to extinguish Bolshevism by force 
of arms. Being precluded by their bourgeois mentality from grasping 
the inevitability of their doom, they had offered futile resistance to a 
law of nature. They might have succeeded had they gone about it in 
a more determined way, and had they not been forced back by that 
wave of pacifism which swept over the world in thost years. 

To-day the western Powers are dly in an aggressive mood. 
Yet the Soviets lump them all together as “ Fascists,” whether they are 
liberals, democrats or socialists. By this trick they are able to camou- 
flage the striking similarity, not to say identity, of Italian Fascist and 
German Nazi political methods with their own ; both Mussolini and 
Hitler had carefully copied and improved them. Genuine Fascism 
might be best defined as a political régime which pursues non- 
communist social ends by communist means. 

The Soviets are naturally uneasy. Their astrologers have convinced 
them that sooner or later capitalist societies must go to war in order to 
survive. A hundred years ago Marx and Engels had announced their 
imminent collapse; the unexpected prolongation of their life has to 
be explained by colonial conquest and capital exports due to militarist 
imperialism. For when productive capacity has developed to such a, 
degree that the impoverished masses at home can no longer absorb 
the output, capitalist Powers must pry open by war new markets and ~ 
new opportunities for investment, and either deprive their capitalist 
rivals of them or annex and exploit helpless native societies. Fully 
matured capitalism must become monopolist capitalism and thereby 
imperialism, for in Lenin’s definition imperialism is the last stage of , 
capitalism. Yet imperialism.had been practised for hundreds of years 
before capitalism had come into its own. Lenin’s native country, 
Czarist Russia, which certainly did not represent mature capitalism, 
was the most aggressive imperialist Power of a period wrongly called 
“the age of imperialism.” It was the back-wash, not the highwater 
mark, of the imperialist flood.’ Hitler’s clamour for “living space,” 
his demand for lands where he could settle German peasants and 
control all essential raw materials needed for war, laid bare the basic 
motive of all imperialist expansion: the acquisition of additional re- 
sources. Genuine capitalist societies usually tried to secure them by 
capital exports. The British did not develop Malayan rubber planta- 
tions because they wanted to sell cotton shirts and iron rails or hoped 
to raise the rate of interest at home, but because they could not get 
rubber without large previous outlay of capital Without hopes for 
higher remuneration neither capital nor management could have 
been attracted to these areas. 

A few small colonial wars might not have'started without the support 
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of commercial (capitalist) groups. The larger European wars of the 
nineteenth century were not caused by colonial rivalries between 
capitalist Powers trying to fight depressions by conquest of markets. 
Of the nine important wars in which European Powers were engaged 
before 19x14 only three had an imperialist or semi-imperialist character : 
, the Crimean war, the Russo-Turkish war (1878) and the Russo- 
Japanese war. In all three Russia, who even at the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war was not yet a “ matured capitalist ” country, 
played the leading part. The three German and the three Italian wars 
were neither connected with imperialist-colonial issues nor with 
capitalist depressions. The first world war started at a moment when 
the leading capitalist countries, especially Great Britain and Germany, 
were enjoying a long period of rising prosperity and looked forward 
to its continuation. There is, moreover, not the slightest reason why 
monopolist capitalism should risk total war for the conquest of markets. 
Once‘it has got rid of competition it can easily adjust production to 
demand by contraction of output or by price restriction. It isso much 
more profitable to divide markets with one’s partners than to bomb 
each others plants. Yet the same people who blame the capitalist 
Powers for not.having gone to war before Munich because wars under- 
mine capitalism—this was Marx’s opinion, and for this reason he 
greeted every war with high hopes—now base their policies on the 
assumption that capitalist governments must be war-mongers by 
being capitalist. 

Russia is apparently on the horns ‘of a dilemma. If capitalism 
must produce another great depression, and if such a depression— 
not a mere recession—must lead to war, Russia’s situation is serious. 
For just now she cannot afford a war. If, on the other hand, the 
great depression does not materialise or does not assume adequate 
dimensions, the confidente of Soviet admirers abroad in the reliability 
of Soviet forecasting might be shaken. At home it does not matter. 
One can always describe to the faithful the abject misery .of three 
million unemployed in the U.S.A., though they are probably much 
more comfortable than the millions of inmates of Russian labour 
tamps. Stalin’s eagerness on this issue in his interview with Stassen 
shows his interest, one might almost say his stake, in the prompt 
delivery of a full-sized American depression. For after all it need 
not lead to war if Red sympathisers do their duty and hold back their 
wicked governments. If the crisis is sufficiently severe it might even 
lead to a great internal political upheaval, which would make most 
western countries minor communist planets rotating round Russia’s 
communist sun. 

In any case those who have faith in the communist calendaf of 
“things to come ” must run the risk of war which is involved in a 
major depression and even pray for its prompt arrival. They should 
even assist in bringing it about. They should support the withdrawal 
of as many countries as possible from western producers and spread 
gloom through their agents amongst western business men. To 


persuade the West of the inevitability of a coming depression may ' 


greatly contribute to its advent. If it does not arrive in the near 


future this will merely mean a postponement of V-day. By now, 


Marx’s forecast is nearly a hundred years behind time; a few years 
more will not matter. In a quarter of a century Russia’s war potential 
in manpower and industrial equipment may be so great that the 
capitalist Powers may capitulate without going to war, By that time 
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the leftist parties in capitalist or semi-capitalist countries may have 
so successfully undermined the faith of their countrymen in the 
recuperative power of their social régime that a “ peaceful’’ collapse 
is feasible. If only western labour can be induced to keep output 
low from fear of a near depression, Russia may not find it too hard to 
catch up with western industrial efficiency. The great depression 
need not materialise: as long as it is feared in the West and hoped 
for in the East, it serves its purpose; its postponement corrects 
the timetable but does not affect the catechism. The followers 
of many a creed have been waiting for the coming of the Messiah far 
longer than Soviet Russia has been waiting for the world-wide fulfil- 
ment of Karl Marx’s prophesies. Fortunately for it the horns of its 
dilemma are polled. - 

- M. J. Born. 


THE ROLE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN-DEMOCRATS. 


emergence on the Continent of great political parties calling 
themselves ‘‘ Christian-Democrats,” or, while choosing a dif- 
ferent label, basing their programme on positive Christian 
ideology, is a contemporary phenomenon whose appearance after this 
war can be explained easily enough. The fight against Hitler-German 
tyranny and hegemony was proclaimed to be and, on the ideological 
plane, was waged as a war for democracy and for the defence and 
preservation of western civilisation, of “all that you and we hold 
dear,” as Neville Chamberlain expressed it in his broadcast to his own 
people and to the Germans on that fateful first Sunday in September 
1939. By millions of men, in Germany no less than in the allied coun- 
tries, this western civilisation was consciously identified with Christian 
civilisation; by a8 Europeans it was in a more vague sort of way 
regarded as a civilisation containing essential characteristics and values 
inherited from centuries of Christian teaching and a way of life moulded 
by them. It was certainly so regarded by National-Socialism which 
was out to eradicate it and replace it by its own ideological and political 
concepts. The victory of Hitler Germany over Europe would have 
spelled for the whole continent the end of those ideals and values which 
we attribute to western civilisation. No wonder, then, that in the 
countries liberated from the grip of Hitler Germany and in the Ger- 
many delivered from the Nazi-state terror the combined words ° 
“ Democracy ” and “ Christianity ” appealed to millions as symbolising 
both a cultural viewpoint and a political programme. 

I use the words “cultural viewpoint ” in the place of “ religious 
convictions ” deliberately. There are thousands of supporters of the 
“ Christian-Democratic’’ parties on the Continent who, much in the 
same way as millions did during the war, identify Christianity with the 
European civilisation they have known, and who therefore somehow 
hope that these parties will save what is still salvable of that culture, 
or that they will at least rebuild a world which will resemble their old 
world as closely as possible. Here we have already touched upon the 
main aspect of this new political phenomenon. It fills its opponents 
with mistrust and causes many of its supporters serious misgivings. 
The opponents are of course the believers in a socialistic civilisation 
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based on a materialistic philosophy. The supporters who are not quite 
happy with certain structural features of these “ Christian ” parties 
are precisely those Christians who believe and feel that the religion 
based upon Christ’s teachings is in no secular sense, other, that is, 
than in the ‘‘ Summa ” of its truths, a thing unchangeably established ; 
that it is, on the contrary, a revolutionary force with power to “ renew 
the earth.” To such Christians this Christianity, this Church of Christ, 
which they believe to be His presence in time and space, is not bound:to 
any particular sociological or economic civilisation or epoch in the - 
evolution of man’s secular progress. 

Many Christians also think that it would have been better not to use 
the word ‘‘ Christian ” in the party label at all. (In France the M.R.P. 
deliberately avoided this.) They feel that le christianisme oblige, that 
it is almost impossible for a political party to live up to so morally 
exacting a name, especially in the international field as long as the 
Church Universal, in its members belonging to different parochial _ 
states (to use Arnold Toynbee’s terminology), is divided and influenced 
by antagonistic patriotic loyalties and selfish nationalism. For that 
reason alone, if for no other, the Confederation of European States, 
safeguarding the ethnical and cultural autonomy of its member states, 
should be the goal of European Christendom—as it is, and for. the same 
reason, the aim of Communism. 

In France, in Italy, in Germany and in Austria the parties claiming to 
represent the Christian-Democratic point of view in political life have 
shown great strength in all post-war elections. There can be little doubt 
but that their ranks have been swelled by thousands who use them only 
as political shelters in these unsettled and frightening days, or who hope 
that these parties will arrest and turn back the “red flood ” which 
they fear, and by which they mean the radical readjustment of social 
and economic life in accordance with the realities and necessities of the 
“ Workers’ Age.” In Germany and in Austria many have flocked to 
the Christian-Democratic banners for even more obvious reasons than 
did the sddden converts in Italy and France. Suspicion therefore is 
everywhere rife—and the Socialists and Communists naturally make 
the most of it—that these banners will never be allowed by such fol- 
lowers to be carried forward in the fight for a new world based on social 
and economic security, equality and justice. 

It is certainly true that the political parties emphasising the Christian ' 
origin and wanting to preserve the Christian characteristics of western 
civilisation are everywhere on the defensive against forces impatient of 
establishing immediately, and if necessary by force, a “ Workers’ 
Civilisation ” based on a materialistic philosophy and patterned on 
the totalitarian model of Soviet Russian Communism. The Christian- 
Democrats at this stage appear, therefore, to be defending the past and 
obstructing the future, which, as-they too must realise, lies in the 
direction of some form of “ Workers’ World.” Surely, this can be but 
a phase. The rôle these parties are at present fulfilling seems best 
described by a contributor to the discussion of the problem “ Monde 
Moderne—Monde Chrétion in that lively and progressive Catholic 
review Esprit, published in Paris: “ They are soldiers sacrificing them- 
selves in -stand battles to give to the armies behind them the time 
to reorganise and re-equip themselves.” In other words, the merely 
defensive tactics on the , Political and economic fronts, the efforts to 


“hold on to positions,” must eventually lead to defeat unless the - 


Christian-Democrats can switch from defensive to creative action. But 
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this they will not be able to do until the masses from which they draw 
their strength and hold their mandate have been conditioned spiritually 
for and accept the task of building a new civilisation out of the political, 
sociological and economic realities of a changed world. 

Are there any signs that such a readjustment of ideas from past 
conceptions to new visions is taking place in the Christian world of 
Europe ? Anybody conversant with the controversies on this subject 
will answer in the affirmative. .The discussion is in full swing. In 
academic circles no less than in workers’ clubs; in conferences and 
debating centres ; among the theologians and the laymen ; among the 
older generation and the young ; in pastoral letters from the episcopate 
and in the sermons of simple parish priests, the key problem constantly 
crops up. Some perceive in Christianity, and in the Church, only 
the agency of man’s individual salvation, and are quite resigned to 
seeing the Christian community in an unredeemable materialistic 
civilisation shrink to an inarticulate minority living in a spiritual 
ghetto, if not in catacombs. Others confound a secular civilisation 
springing from Christianity with Christianity itself, and are therefore 
determined to defend this civilisation to the last, for they cannot con- 
ceive of a Christian world other than that of the traditional social and 
economic order to which they have been accustomed. But there are 
others whose voices are heard oftener and oftener these days. “ We 
must all of us become aware of: the fact,” wrote Cardinal Saliége, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, in a pastoral letter at the beginning of this 
year, “ that there is a crisis in the Church as there is in the world. It 
would be indeed astonishing if the economic, social and ideological 
crisis which has gripped all nations, a crisis affecting the whole world, 
should not have repercussions in the Church which lives in this world 
and whose body is made up by the people of this world. The sound 
common sense of the people, in tune with the sound intellectual genius 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, holds the view that the earth was given to 
man in order that all men may live upon it and lead an existence 
appropriate to human dignity. Under the blows dealt by the events of 
' our times a certain form of property right is disappearing, the form, 
namely, which corresponds with the capitalistic organisation of the 
world.” 

There is the Swiss scholar, Dr. Emile Marmy, a priest, writing in the 
March-April number of People and Freedom this year: ‘‘ There can be 
no doubt that the world to-morrow will witness far-reaching changes 
and transformations in the sociological texture of religion and of the 
Church. As an institution deriving from the Divine Will the Church is, 
of course, unchangeable in its essence, which is the Faith as revealed by 
God. But the Church as an institution incarnate in time and in history 
takes on various sociological shapes and adapts herself to the realities 
and necessities of successive historical epochs.” 

A French Protestant divine, Dr. Jouvenroux, writing in Esprit, 
reminds Christians of a truth that to them should really be obvious : 
“ Our (dying) civilisation is not intrinsic in Christianity.” In the same 
issue of Espri (August-September 1946), from which all the following 
quotations are taken, Abbé Leclercq reproaches those Christians who 
see in the socialist-communist Aey and in the masses embracing 
it “ forces evil ir themselves ” ‘ opposed as such to Christianity.” 
“ We are here,” he writes, eto face with an eene Ue that ta 
totally different and as such neutral. That is all.” He maintains that 
the unbelieving masses who put their trust in temporal security alone 
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and are jealous of the right to enjoy freely all human opportunities for 
happiness are not so much opposed to Christianity as “ suspicious and 
afraid of a clericalism that tends to change natural values and mis- 
understands the life of to-day, because of an abusive intrusion of the 
Sacred into the Profane, which in the last instance derives from a 
false conception of the Sacred.” Abbé Pierre, a hero of the Resistance 
and M.R.P. member of parliament, representing the industrial dis- 
tricts of western Lorraine, has this to say: ‘‘ Communism satisfies the 
masses because it gives them an all-comprehending vision of the 
universe in all its domains.” On the other hand, “ Christianism, 
engrossed in and preoccupied with the personal salvation of individuals 
and with the maintenance of established formations (cadres), no longer 
offers to the people a universal vision of the world such as modern man 
can recognise as his own.” And he concludes: “ As in the days of the 
‘Fathers’ the Church must once more present to the people a syn- 
' thesis of the whole world in which the Christian may again find his 
place, where he will regain the deep sense of being a fellow worker in a 
collective effort.” 

Thus the new civilisation visible in its outlines in a world where 
collectivism is taking the place of individualism, and the necessity for 
Christianity to infuse this civilisation with its spirit instead of opposing 
its realisation, is the recurring theme of all these discussions, not in 
France alone, ‘but also in Italy and Belgium. In Germany the articles 
in Esprit have been extensively quoted in Stimmen der Zett, the famous 
monthly of the German Jesuits. Every issue of the new Catholic review 
(lay), Frankfurter Hefte, edited by men who have spent years in Nazi 
prison camps, brings thought-provoking contributions to the same 
theme: that Christianity is not bound to any particular form of 
civilisation ; that it is “ a permanent revolution ” constantly at work 
in “ renewing ” humanity on the spiritual plane whatever secular stage 
of evolution mankind may have reached at a particular moment. In 
the: long run this spirit of constructive criticism and unprejudiced 
heart-searching working inside the Christidn world must make itself 
felt in the political approach to the problems of the changing secular 
world by the political parties which claim to represent the collective will 
of all those who are inspired and guided by Christian doctrine. It 
makes one even hope that on the Continent, too, the time will come 
when the party labels will, as in Britain, refer to political divisions only 
and not to differences of spiritual doctrine. The primary condition for 
such a desirable state in public affairs, however, is the non-totalitarian 
democratic State, securely established. 

One of these parties, the Chrtsto-Democratt of Italy, is the direct 
descendant of the pre-Mussolini Poplars, founded in 1919 by the 
Sicilian priest, Don Luigi Sturzo. Its object was the readjustment of 
social and economic life in accordance with the realities and necessities 
of the industrial age. In this it was inspired and guided by the principle 
of Leo XIII’s great social encyclical of 1891, the Rerum Novarum. It 
was suspected of “ red ” leanings and heartily disliked by all conserva- 
tive and reactionary elements, clerical and lay, in the country. Don 
Sturzo and his friends not only denounced Mussolini’s brand of Fascist 
totalitarianism, but Franco’s as well. The former deputy-leader of the 
Populari, de Gasperi, is to-day the chief of the CArssto-Democrats and 
Prime Minister of the Italian Republic. The French Mouvement 
Republicain Populaire (M.R.P.), too, has an untarnished social and 
democratic pedigree. It derives from the S#Hon, the Christian-Social 
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group around Marc Sangnier, and:from the Christian-Democratic 
group whose organ was the newspaper L'Aube, of which M. Bidault 
was editor. Both groups drew their inspiration and their Christian 
legitimation from Rerum Novarum and that other Christian “‘ social 
charter,” Quadragesimo Anno, issued, forty years after the first pro- 
nouncement, by Pius XI. The German Zentrum party was originally 
founded for the defence of the liberties and rights of Catholics and their 
Church in the days of Bismarck’s Kutturkampf. But because the Chris- 
tian Labour Unions and the Workers’ Clubs constituted a large and 
certainly the most activist section among its supporters, the party 
soon developed a social policy along the lines of the papal pronounce- 
ments on the rights of Labour and the duties and responsibilities of 
employers. The collapse of the monarchies in Germany and the social 
and economic readjustments following upon the defeat and impoverish- 
ment of the nation strengthened the democratic and socially progressive 
elements in the Zentrum. The party rank and file accepted and sup- 
ported governments in which Centrists and Soctaldemocrats formed 
coalitions. There was, of course, still a conservative right wing led by 
the big industrialists and the big landowners, the notorious Papen 
amongst them ; but their influence was on the wane, and a large per- 
centage of former voters who did not feel comfortable in the democratic- 
republican atmosphere of the Weimarian Zentrum switched their 
allegiance to the reactionary “ German-National”’ party, which, for 
their special benefit, created a “ Catholic Council ” inside the party 
hierarchy. The strength of that party, which was the Conservative 
Party of the Imperial era, had always lain in the Protestant north. 
From the disaster and out of the ruin which Hitler’s war has brought 
to Germany has now emerged a new political organisation calling itself 
the Christian-Democratic party. Again, as in 1919, the Bavarians have 
followed their parochial and more conservative inclinations and have 
formed a party of their own, changing its name from Bavarian People’s 
Party to Christian-Democratic Union. The new names are meant to 
express the will of those two former,Catholic parties, not by statute but 
in practice, to continue and to strengthen the collaboration between 
Protestants and Catholics which the common danger and the common 
persecution by Nazi terror had brought about on the political and 
social plane. 
ALBRECHT MONTGELAS. 


EGYPT’S DILEMMA. 


CERTAIN Englishman once asked the Khedive Ismail whether 

there was any news that day of Egyptian affairs. “ ‘ That is so 

like you English,” His Highhess replied. “ You are always 
expecting something new to happen in Egypt day by day. To-day is 
here the same as yesterday, and to-morrow will be the same as to-day ; 
and so it has been, and so it will be; for thousands of years.” In the 
apparent urgency of the Egyptian situation to-day we must not over- 
look this royal advice. There is nothing.very new, or even very startling, 
in the foreign policy now being followed by the Egyptian Government. 
History shows us that every demand Egypt is to-day busy making in 
the Courts of the world has its origin far back in the mists of the 
Pharaonic age. The unity of the Nile Valley, independence from foreign 
domination and leadership of the Eastern Mediterranean countries 
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were all cries that rang in the ears of Tuthankhamun and his con- 
temporaries as they ring in ours to-day. The desire for independence 
was already very old when the British troops moved into Egypt some 
seventy years ago. The Egyptians had been pursuing it for four . 
thousand years and the prize eludes them to this day. Their geography, 
and some suggest their own personal characteristics as well, have been 
against them from the start. 

Egypt’s geographical position is at one and the same time a blessing 
and a curse. It gives her the most fertile soil in the world. ‘But it also 
means that she sits across a route that has since the beginning of time 
been vital to the strategic defences or ambitions, it matters not which, | 
of any great Power possessed of an empire. The result is that no other 
country in the world can have suffered under so many and so varied an 
assortment of foreign rulers. Before the British occupation that began 
‘ in 1882 the country had been indifferently ruled by the Turks for some 
three hundred years. For over two hundred years before this the strange 
and cruel Mameluke Sultans, natives for the most part of the Black Sea 
States, had exercised complete control from the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Up till then the country had been governed by the Syrian and 
Arabian dynasties founded by Salladin, the great enemy of the Cru- 
saders. Before him, the Fatimide Caliphs from North Africa had held 
the reins of government. They themselves had succeeded a Turkish 
dynasty who had inherited the country from the Byzantine Empire in 
A.D. 640. Before this the Romans had succeeded the Greeks, whose rule 
had been imposed by Alexander the Great. When the Greeks arrived in 
332 B.c. they had been obliged to throw qut a Persian domination that 
had itself actually replaced a native Egyptian one, though truth to tell 
this Egyptian dynasty had only been kept on the throne by means of 
Greek and other foreign mercenaries. Previous to this was the first 
Persian domination, that had been preceded by Assyrian and Ethiopian 
rulers. Libyan kings had held the country before these. By now we are 
well into the age of the Pharaonic dynasties, and at this time, just before 
the invasion of Libyan kings in rr00 B.C., there was a period of home 
. Tule under the XXth and XXIst dynasties that was characterised by 
considerable corruption and internal upheaval. Ever these Pharaohs 
were of semi-foreign stock, though they were descended from the native 
Egyptian rulers of the great XVIIIth and XTXth dynasties. At the 
time of these XVIIIth dynasty rulers the power of Egypt reached its 
greatest limits, and though the kings were Egyptians their queens were 
; all of foreign blood. Before the XVIIIth dynasty the country had been 

riled by the foreign Hyksos kings, the “ Filthy Ones ” of the ancient 
Egyptian chronicles, and as one is now somewhere in the region of, 
2000 B.C. it is not really necessary to trace back any farther. The point 
has been made. The story is virtually one long sequence of foreign 
domination. One invader followed another and each new contestant 
secured the help of half the Egyptians to his cause by promising to rid 
them of their ruler and his extortions. Each time this happened more 
Egyptians were killed than anybody else before the mistake was 
realised. 

Egypt owes this sequence of foreign domination, a domination that 
has been longer and more varied than that of any other country, largely 
to her geographical position. Time-and the advent of civilisation as we 
know it have brought no change. It is an axiom of political geography 
that no small nation can escape the dangers of occupying a disputed 
area. One of the most serious of these dangers is that internal disorder 
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or insolvency is bound to be exploited. There has always been one 
faction in Egypt that has courted the ifterest and support of a great 
foreign Power. And always that great foreign Power has finally found 
itself-obliged to take a hand. What has been a rigid rule holding good 
for over four millenia is hardly likely to alter very much to-day when 
the two principal factors that have, created that rule in the past are as 
, strong as ever in the present. The Suez Canal area has lost no part of its 
age-old appeal to other nations, and if there is.to-day more than one 
foreign Power to whom discontented elements in the country can appeal, 
this does not to any great extent diminish the ultimate dangers to 
Egypt herself of taking recourse to these ancient means. 

She does not disguise the fact that she desires to be rid of Britain. 
And so the age-old formula presents itself. Shall she call in the help of 
America and become yet another slave to the almighty dollar, or shall 
she ask the U.S.S.R. to sponsor her cause, and find her feudal constitu- 
tion ripped wide ‘open overnight by the doctrines of a communistic 
master? History shows there is no alternative to one of these measures 
and she cannot escape her destiny. The policy that calls for the unity 
of the Nile Valley, that is to say the incorporation of the Sudan into the 
Egyptian State, is no less old than the demand for independence. 
Pharaoh after Pharaoh marched down into the arid Sudan to conquer 
and to ensure the safety of the annual Nile floods. If in the Middle 
Ages there was a slackening of interest in the Sudan it was only 
because the means to achieve the conquest of the area were lacking. 
When the country grew strong under the Albanian Mohamed Ali the 
first warlike expeditions were sent to subdue the south, and the Sudanese 
will never forgive the cruelty of these expeditions. The strength of the 
Mahdi broke the Egyptian influence, but though he could drive 
Egyptians from his country he could not eradicate a national charac- 
teristic. Egypt is to-day asking for the Sudan because she is following 
a national precedent. Things have changed extremely little in four 
thousand years. 

When we come to look at Egypt’s claim to dominate the Arab States, 
history’s verdict is more hopeful. By and large, again taking as our 
measure the Nile Valley’s four thousand years of continuous history, 
we see that success has been given more freely to this tenet than to any 
of the others. Syria and Palestine have been vassal States of Egypt for 
many more years than they have been free of her rule. And if they are 
now independent, well, perhaps it is just an interregnum. By all the 
laws of history they will one day come within her orbit once more. 
The precedent of forty centuries cannot be disregarded because there 
has been a respite for a few score seasons. While there is a strong con- 
trolling hand in Egypt there is little likelihood that the balance of the 
Middle East will be upset. But remove that hand without substituting 
another, Egypt’s fervent wish, and it would require more than human 
strength to eradicate an Egyptian tendency that was backed by the 
force of so many centuries of practice. It nearly happened over the 
Syrio-Sinaitic frontier incident in 1907. At that time force of arms 
might well have carried the Egyptian soldiers far to the north of 
Jerusalem and given them control of an area they would have been loth 
to leave. To-day force of arms may: well be substituted by a form of 
political domination. But this is pure guesswork. One can but point 
to precedents and suggest that the phrase “‘ Egypt in Asia ” has a very 
much longer and more permanent ring about it than does the more . 
oft-repeated “ England in Egypt.” 
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One day the world may be so ideally ordered that little nations 
occupying key positions in strategic areas may have nothing to fear 
from their larger neighbours. But unhappily the world is not so ordered 
to-day. In her heart of hearts Egypt recognises this fact. So though 
outwardly she demands complete independence, she has her own 
interpretation of what this means. She hopes to be able to govern in 
her own way but yet have the disinterested assistance of a great Power 
to call upon in an emergency., History has shown that this also is no 
new policy and that the call is always answered. But no great Power 
has ever shown herself sufficiently altruistic from the Egyptian point 
of view. So the cost of intervention is always high. The two factors, 
internal instability and her geographical position, are for the present 
too weighty to permit Egypt her coveted desire for self-government. 
However well she may claim that she can govern herself in the future, 
she has only once done so successfully in the past four thousand years. 
And now is certainly not the moment for further experiments. The 
recent activities of the Moslem Brotherhood, which are but a modern 
development of an age-old precedent, provide sufficient evidence of 
internal insecurity. Egypt’s real choice is not between standing alone 
or accepting a continuation of the present situation. Ft is between one 
kind of protection or another. As she regards Britain as a great Power 
on the wane, there remains America and the U.S.S.R. History cannot 
supply the answer as to whom she will turn in her effort to oust the 
British. It merely points to the probability of her turning to somebody. 
But one must not disregard the contribution that history can make to 
the Egyptian problem for this omission. In no country in the world can 
the twin subjects of history and politics be so closely and so profitably 
studied. Along the banks of the Nile the future of the country can be 
read upon the temple walls of her long-dead past. 

Boris GUSSMAN. 


THE GREEK CAULDRON. 


HE sense of urgency and determination which the United 
States have brought to bear in the Security Council in the 
demand for a semi-permanent Commission to maintain a 
watch on the northern frontiers of Greece, and the no less determined 
opposition to the proposal shown by Russia and her satellites, give 
point and significance to what, in other circumstances, might be 
considered an‘alarmist statement by Mr. Charles Eaton, chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the American House of Representa- 
tives. “The United States,” he declared, “are within sight of a 
shooting war this minute in Greece. Russia has taken off her mask. 
Either America will stand and hold the fort in Greece, or Russia will. 
take over. If Russia takes over Greece, the destiny of mankind is 
at stake.” He was appealing to the Rules Committee that the F oreign 
Affairs Committee be allowed to travel abroad to make its own investi- 
ations. 

: However confusing and perplexing the Greek “internal ” situation 
may be, even to well-informed and impartial students of international 
affairs outside Greece, no one can now doubt, as Mr. Eaton alleges, 
that Russia is the inspirer and prime mover of the extremely dangerous 
situation which now exists in South-Eastern Europe. Mr. Eaton, in 
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fact, said no more than Mr. Bevin implied when he said that Russia 
could end the open war on Greece’s borders to-morrow “if she lifted 
her finger.” But Russia prefers to keep her finger down, and in the ` 
absence of a signal from’the master the Yugoslavs, who maintain an 
army of 400,009 men in a semi-mobilised state, the Bulgarians and 
the Albanians continue to train, equip and actively assist the Greek 
Communist guerrillas who wage war against their own country. So . 
much has been definitely-ascertained by the United Nations Commission 
which, by a majority vote passed in the calm of Geneva (Russia dis- 
senting strongly), found the three Balkan satellites guilty of the main 
charges against them. And just how much the Charter is being violated 
by the Slav bloc, and international decency flouted, may be gathered 
from the strange experience of the Sub-Commission’ which was left 
behind at Salonika. On May 27th, when I was in Athens, the Sub- 
Commission decided to investigate two frontier incidents, in both of 
which it was alleged by the Greek Government that the rebels had 
used Bulgarian territory. Before setting out on mules, the permission 
of the Sofia Government was requested in order that the members 
might enter Bulgar territory, but when the party arrived at the frontier 
—in pouring rain—they were curtly turned back by the, Bulgarian 
guards. 

They returned to Salonika on June 3rd. On June 11th, having 
again communicated with the Bulgarian Government, they once more 
rode forth on mules, this time taking with them four guerrillas prepared. 
to testify that they had been escorted across the Bulgarian border to 
a “rest camp ” north of Sofia. For the second time they were refused 
permission to cross the frontier and were obliged to make a weary 

‘return to Salonika. Two incidents on the Yugoslav frontier then 
cropped up, and in spite of a French suggestion (heartily supported 
iby the Soviet delegate) that the Sub-Commission should abandon 
its task, the other members decided to investigate. After the previous 
experience, however, they wisely decided to wait for Marshal Tito’s 
permission before undertaking the arduous journey to the frontier. 
Alas, though perhaps not so surprising, the Sub-Commission still 
awaits a reply from Belgrade! In face of the ascertainable facts, there 
is no longer any need to wonder why Congress so readily complied 
with President Truman’s decision to rush financial and technical assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey. The much criticised and so-called “ by- 
passing of U.N.O.” was a very realistic and wholly justified step by 
a great democracy conscious of her immense and new responsibility in 
preserving the peace of the world, but only on a basis guaranteeing 
man’s spiritual freedom and personal liberty. 

The “Truman policy’’ was the logical action flowing from the 
warning given earlier by Mr. Sumner Welles: “ Greece is the last 
surviving bastion. of, western democracy in South-Eastern Europe.” 
The intelligent enquirer has only to arrive at Athens or Salonika to 
appreciate how real is the threat to the survival of Greece and Greek 
independence. The first transcending ‘truth that is borne in upon him 
is that the struggle in Northern Greece can no longer be properly 
described as a “civil war,” but is regarded by the overwhelming 
majority of the Greek people as a war between the Communists, 
backed by foreign invaders, and the rest of the nation. Whatever 
popularity and prestige E.A.M. once enjoyed has vanished, and support 
of this organisation has declined in proportion as the more moderate 
elements have aligned themselves with the patriotic, liberal-minded 
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section of the population. The hard core of the rebel resistance is 
recognised to be K.K.E.—the Greek Communists. 

The position was put very cogently to me by M. Sophoulis, the 
veteran Liberal leader and an intractable opponent of the Government, 
with whom I had a long conversation at his home. ,‘‘ The guerrillas,” 
he. said, “ are not acting in self-defence, as they claim. They are not 
fighting the Government only—they are fighting the people and their 
country by destroying villages, railways, and bridges and by causing 
wholesale destruction at a time when Greece is trying to recover 
from the exhaustion of war. It is quite evident that the bandits are 
no longer interested in democracy; they are only interested in the 
achievement of their own ends.” M. Sophoulis referred to the fact 
that the guerrillas had formerly made great play with the term “ laocra- 
tia ” (“rule of the people ”). “ But they no longer use this term,” 
he added. “ They are just downright Communists, and they are com- 
mitting crimes against the State. They have dropped all pretence of 
fighting’ for democratic liberties.” The critics of the Greek arrests 
of mid-July may well ask themselves how they would have expected 
the Greek Government otherwise to act in face of very substantial 
evidence of a plot to create serious dislocation and disturbances, if 
not an armed uprising, in the capital and other cities of Greece. Caches 
of arms were discovered at Athens, Salonika and Kavalla, apart from 
documentary evidence such as the -actual order sent by “ General 
Markos ” for the distribution of arms at I:am. on July roth. Lf 
the process of bringing the prisoners before the courts has appeared a 
slow business, judged by English standards, it should be remembered 
that the Greek judici has been hopelessly overburdened with 
work arising out of the political ferment.: 

It is true that M. Sophoulis thinks that the present Government 
has lost the confidence of the people, that there should be fresh elections, 
and a policy of appeasement. This loss of confidence he ascribes to 
the failure of Greek territorial claims at Paris and New York and failure 
to deal with the “ internal situation.” A policy of general amnesty, 
he believes, would deprive the Communists of the great bulk of their 
Greek followers in the mountains, who joined their ranks at the begin- 
ning of the Resistance, and who continue for no other reason than that 
they have got used to the comradeship and have no other means of 
living. As we have seen, the situation is hardly to be considered an 
“internal” one, and the failure of Greek claims abroad may more 
justifiably be attributed to united Slav opposition than to any lack | 
of initiative-or skill on the part of the Greek delegations. Certainly 
a policy of appeasement, consistent with law and order, is to be com- 
mended, but whether fresh elections held before the open war on 
Greece’s northern borders is either crushed by the Greek Army or 
called off by Moscow would bring peace and tranquillity to tortured 
Greece is highly doubtful. 

No one can deny that both E.A.M. and the Communists have had 
their chance to take part in the government of the country since the 
“troubles of December 1944,” but have walked out on more than 
one occasion. As the former editor of several Athens newspapers, a 
close friend of the great Venizelos, said to me: “ What is the use ‘of 
holding fresh elections? They would only walk out again.” A good 
deal of the misunderstanding of the Greek situation arises from the 
fact that the country is thought to be divided between Monarchists’ ’ 
and Republicans, between Fascists and anti-Fascists, with a substan- 
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tial Left-Centre party waiting to take over from the “ monarcho- 
Fascist ” Government when it resigns. This picture is distorted and 
wholly imaginary. In the first place, it is beyond any dispute that 
fully ninety-seven per cent. of the Greek people are by nature and 
preference Liberal and Republican, and that to-day the King is only 
the symbol for unity and opposition to Communism and Slav ambitions 
which would divide Greek Macedonia and Thrace between the Yugo- 
,slavs and the Bulgars. The real division in the country js between 
the Communist minority, who dominate E.A.M., and the vast majority 
of the Greek people, who still cherish their Liberal traditions and to 
whom Communism is an alien creed which would rob them of their 
national independence, destroy the infinite variety and individuality 
' of Greek life, and bring Greece under a hated Slav hegemony. `’ 
Nothing has so united the Greek people against the Communists, 
just as it has brought forth the condemnation of all non-Communist 
groups in the Greek Parliament, as the announcement by the Greek 
delegate at the French Communist Party Congress at Strasbourg that 
a “ free and democratic Greece,” with a government and State machin- 
ery of its own, for which he invited the support of foreign Powers, 
might be established in rebel-occupied territory’ On Sunday, July 
z3th, the Athens Communist paper Rtzospasits, which flaunts the 
hammer and sickle freely in Roosevelt Street, published an article 
over the signature of Nicholas Zachariades, the Communist leader, 
urging that “the present historic moment makes it imperative, for 
both external and internal reasons, to take a decisive step—the setting 
up of a free democratic government.” It seems reasonably clear from 
these two statements that neither the Communists nor E.A.M. had 
‘any serious intention of participating in a broader-based Government 
at Athens, nor of awaiting a further verdict of the Greek people through , 
fresh elections. The ballot-box gave sufficiently convincing proof of 
the nation’s feelings in March last year. Since then the Holy Synod 
of the Church of Greece has denounced the rebellion as “ criminal 
and anti-national,”’ whilst M. Sophoulis, though severely criticising 
the present Athens Government in the talk I had with him, was 
emphatic that the Government was “ certainly not monarcho-Fascist.” ' 
' One’ of the most interesting persons I met in Greece, and who as 
a foreigner who has been a long time in the country should be able to 
form a true and dispassionate estimate, was Major Frank McCaskie, 
The Times Balkans correspondent and hero of the Greek Resistance, 
who was condemned to death by the Gestapo and escaped, later 
becoming aide-de-camp to Archbishop Damaskinos. In The Times 
of July he had a despatch one passage of which will confirm what I 
have said: “The issue dividing Greece has nothing to do with the 
old game of party politics, has little to do with right and left, and 
least of all is it connected with the issue of monarchy or republic, 
which has been dead and buried for many months. There is now a 
clear division of the population into Nationalists and Communists.” 
I met other foreign journalists, particularly an intelligent young 
Scandinavian, who did not see Greece as “a country divided against 
itself,” but as a nation united against a minority of fanatical Com- 
munists backed by the Slav Powers. In an interview I had with 
that dynamic Greek politician M. Papandreou, Minister of the Interior, 
I cleared up to my satisfaction an important point regarding the 
character of Greek Communists which had puzzled me a good deal. 
The true Greek in history has been considered above all others, not 
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excluding Frenchmen, as a passionate patriot, not to be divorced 
from his motherland. There is the famous’story of two Greek brothers 
who “ wedded ” themselves to the State so that their devotion might 
not be-divided. “The only difference between Greek Communists 
and those elsewhere,” was the somewhat caustic retort of M. Papan- 
dreou, “is that. while other Communists remain theoretically revolu- 
tionary, the Greek Communists are actively revolutionary. I do not 
know of any' Communists in. the world who would not consider it an 
insult, in the event of war between their own country and the Soviet 
. Union, to take up arms against the metropolis of their religion.” 
This view is all the more interesting in the light of a protest made 
by Zachariades that the Greek Communists were absolutely oppesed 
to Greek Macedonia been detached from Greece. The Greek people, 
on the contrary, are convinced that if this territory were to be set up 
as part of a so-called “ Free Macedonia ” it would not be long until 
it found itself incorporated within the Yugoslav State. 

In summing-up the Greek situation to-day, it is no exaggeration 
` to say that, from the international point of view, the present position 
is highly explosive, and much will depend on how the United States, 
now building up the Greek military forces, will react in the event of 
more extreme action, on the of Greece’s Slav neighbours. Much’ 
will depend, too, on how far Russia intends to encourage her satellites, 
and how far she herself is interested in preserving world peace. The 
ways and the policies of the Kremlin are inscrutable. On the larger 
political aspect of the Truman policy, while the Greek leaders do 
not go beyond saying that its main purpose is ostensibly to enable 
Greece to recover, M. Papandreou was very emphatic in his warning 
that if the world were to consider the Greek situation merely as a 
local Balkans problem, then there was every reason for concern about 
international peace. But he felt that it was understood that every 
free nation, including the United States and Great Britain, would con- 
sider it their duty to come to the aid of Greece in the event of aggres- 
sion; otherwise they would betray their duty and their own security, 
and the sacrifices of all the free nations in the war could be considered 
' as having been in vain. 

Greece is the test case of the U.N.O. organisation ‘to survive or 
perish at birth. Since I commenced this article Albania, I read, 
has refused to grant the Sub-Commission facilities to investigate the 
alleged Sarandaporos incident. The Manchester Guardian corres- 

pondent, on July zoth, cabled to his paper from Yanina, in Epirus: 
` “ The Soviet and Polish delegates are now quite cynical in their efforts 
to hinder the work of the sub-commission, and have dropped all 
pretence at neutrality. One could say that the sub-commission’s 
presence in the Balkans was a complete waste of public funds were it 
not for the fact that by their efforts they have demonstrated to the 
world that of the four Balkan countries Greece alone has allowed and 
welcomed a thorough investigation in all parts of the country and into 
all the measures and activities of its Government, whilst in all the other 
three there are apparently activities which will not bear investigation.” 
It is a strange contrast of how the pure winds of democracy still blow 
freely through the land of their origin despite the ‘‘ monarcho-Fascist 
Government,” whilst these “ new and virile young democracies ” 
of which we hear so much from Slav trumpets so faithfully reproduce 
the technique and the methods of Hitler’s Third Reich. In declining 
to join in the Marshall aid plan, Russia said it was an infringement 
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of the independence of small nations. In South-Eastern Europe we 
see the bludgeoning, of a small State because it happens to stand in the 
way of Slav-Communist ambitions. Yet, as both M. Tsaldaris.and M. 
Papandreon said to me, Russia, if sincerely interested in co-operation, 
could make Greece the bridge of peace between the Soviet Union 
and the western Powers instead of a bone of contention. 

THOMAS ANTHEM. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


ITH the publication of Gerald Bullett’s biography of George 
W Eliot (Collins, 12s. 6d.) and the appearance of a World’s 
Classics reprint of Mtddlemarch (Oxford University Press, 6s.) . 
with a preface by Professor R. M. Hewitt, it would seem that one more 
neglected Victorian is going to tread the path to a twentieth-century 
revival. Anthony Trollope is already assuredly on that highroad, and 
one awaits with interest the promised biography of George Meredith 
by Siegfried Sassoon to see whether even yet another great figure can 
be brought from the shades. 

George Eliot has certainly giia from the violent tergiversations 
of popular taste. When Adam Bede was first published her art was 
compared with that of Shakespeare and the criticisms of Mrs. Poyser 
were quoted in the House of Commons. In the later work, in Daniel 
Deronda and The Essays of Theophrastus Such, she retained her audience 
more by loyalty and admiration than by any spontaneous pleasure. 
Her death showed what a deep’impression had been made by her 
massive intelligence and her genius. Nor was it for these qualities alone 
that she was mourned ; for something in her personality, so strong and 
yet so lonely, so proud and yet kindly, had touched some of the most 
distinguj-ied mihds of her age. Lord Acton expressed what many had 
felt whey’ he wrote: “ It seems to me as if the sun had gone out. You 
cannot think how much I loved her.” 

I confess that I approached Mr. Bullett’s biography with some 
trepidation. For scholars have recently come aware through the work 
of two Americans, Gordon S. Haight of Yale, and Anna T. Kitchel of 
Vassar, of the journals of George Eliot’s first publisher John Chapman: 
They reveal Chapman as a philanderer of complex character whose 
influence over George Eliot was considerable. Indeed, a case could be 
made out from the Journals that George Eliot was Chapman’s mistress. 
All this, exploited in the manner of the newer biography, would, it 
seemed to me, have been distressing. My doubts did Mr. Bullett an 
injustice, for he has handled the episode with admirable discretion and 
judgment. He describes Chapman as “ a man of parts, an odd mixture 
of adventurer and idealist, quack, philosopher and philanderer . 
with his energetic mind and eager friendliness he was just the sort of 
man to attract a serious young woman who had begun to suspect that 
life might hold more for her than literary and philosophical studies. 
With no means of knowing her side of the story, one hesitates to assert 
that she fell deeply (if briefly) in love with Chapman, but he adds there 
is “ an overwhelming probability that she did.” 

Mr. Bullett’s analysis of ‘George Eliot’s character is throughout 
subtle and revealing. He shows her childhood background in which she 
lived an infant-adult life with a grim Evangelicalism as the supreme 
influence, and an affection for her father and her brother Isaac as the 
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main emotional motives. She reached a vital stage in her development 
by breaking through from that atmosphere to a freedom of thought and 
of action. Yet though she came to. reject dogmatic Christianity she 
retained a profound respect for “that which is essentially human in all 
forms of belief.” As Mr. Bullett perceives, much of her greatness lies 
in the fact that despite her’ possession of unusual mental powers she 
was “essentially humble, simple and brotherly in her attitude to 
human things.” 

' Of the “ unusual mental power ” there can, be no question. While 
Mr. Bullett discusses her intellectual range one might wish that he had 
dealt with this aspect of his theme in greater detail. She studied with 
that unabating concentration with which some gifted young women of 
her age seemed prepared to pursue learning, and French, German, 
Italian, Latin and Greek were added to the repertoire of her languages. 

Learning alone will not make an artist, and indeed too burdensome a 
weight of learning may be a definite deterrent to the exercise of creative 
gifts. As Mr. Bullett comments: “ The conflict in her between theorist 
and creative artist was never to be finally resolved.” She had begun by 
strongly disparagingfiction: “ the same causes,” she wrote, “ which 
exist in my own breast’ to render novels and romances ‘pernicious have 
their counterpart in that of every fellow-creature.”, Even Herbert 
Spencer’s detection of her latent gifts as a novelist did not lead her to 
try her hand, and-she had to wait for the warmer and more intimate 
encouragement of G. H. Lewes before she discovered a release for the 
world of observation and imaginative reflection that lay within her. 
She remained the most learned of all Victorian novelists, and though it 
may be reasonably maintained that the weight of learning ultimately 
stifled the creative genius, it is this very combination of intellect and 
imagination which gave Middlemarch its individual place in Victorian 
fiction. As Professor Hewitt comments in the new World’s Classics 
edition, one Russian critic has suggested that most Victorian fiction 
does not appear to have been written for an adult audience and that 
even Jane Eyre is best enjoyed by those under twenty. This judgment 
could be possibly passed on Middlemarch, which in its range and solidity 
is the most considerable edifice among the novels of the century, and 
can be laid “ without a sense of incongruity on the same shelf with 
Tolstoy and Balzac.” ` 

Mr. Bullett is at his best in analysing the awakening of the creative 
instinct in George Eliot and of the contribution made to her develop- 
ment by her relations with Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes. At first 
sight she and Herbert Spencer seemed ideally matched: “ she shared 
his appetite for abstract discussion. He shared her delight in music and 
the arts. They represented the two most brilliant: intellects in the 
England of their day.” So one is led inevitably to the question of why 
they did not marry. Mr. Bullett suggests that while Herbert Spencer 
found her “ the most admirable woman mentally,” he was disturbed by 
her absence of physical charm. Mr. Bullett detects a possible reference 
to George Eliot in Herbert Spencer’s comment made late in life, that 
for him beauty was a sine qua non, “as was once unhappily proved 
when the intellectual traits and the emotional traits were of the 
highest.” This is of course to assume that any decision against the 
union rested solely with Spencer ; but is it not possible that George 
Eliot, with her great powers of penetration in the study of character, 

i beneath the philosopher and the seemingly sympathetic 
commpanion the selfish calculating features of a prig? 
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With Lewes it was altogether different, for he had warmth and 
affection, despite, as some said, an appearance as ugly as George Eliot 
herself. I find it difficult to credit all the reports of the facial ungainli- 
ness of George Eliot. The Albert Durade portrait now in the National 
Portrait Gallery was made in Geneva in 1849, and seems to me to have 
a clearly defined attractiveness. Sir Frederick Burton’s portrait, also 
in the National Portrait Gallery, is better known and, executed in 
1865, shows a much older woman. The face is heavy, almost swollen, 
and the earlier appealing look has disappeared, but I still feel that there 
is nothing in this portrait to justify all that has been written against 
George Eliot’s appearance. 

The chapter in which Mr. Bullett deals with George Eliot’s life with 
Lewes is, I think, the best in his whole study. Though the union was 
“irregular ” in the sense that Lewes, as his wife was still living, could 
not marry George Eliot, it was a “ marriage in every vital sense,” and 
a relationship governed by the most strenuous concepts of industry and 
duty. Particularly commendable is Mr. Bullett’s defence of Lewes, 
whose achievements and personality have for some reason been treated 
with much less than justice by George Eliot’s biographers. His life in 
his earlier years may have contrasted with George Eliot’s “ solemn if 
reluctant rectitude,” but after the union he showed an undeviating 
loyalty, and brought to her all his gifts and his tender watchfulness for 
her welfare. His liveliness and brilliance made apparent to her for the 
first time the creative talents which lay latent within her. Mr. Bullett 
emphasises the extent to which Victorian society accepted their rela- 
tionship. It has been urged that Lewes deliberately cast “ a moral and ° 
social blight ” over George Eliot’s life: “ we are entitled to ask,” he 
adds, “ what sort of a social blight it was that allowed her during the 
twenty years of her illicit union to enjoy the friendship and esteem of 
such people as Herbert Spencer, T. H. Huxley, Frederic Harrison, 
Lord Houghton, Turgenieff, Buxton Forman, Mark Pattison, Anthony 
Trollope,” and so many others including Tennyson and Browning. Yet, 
as Mr. Bullett suggests, while George Eliot was absolutely convinced of 
the moral impregnability of her position, she may often have felt some 
emotional anxiety from her unusual status. Particularly the antagon- 
ism of her brother, Isaac, may have influenced her. This may have been 
the motive that led her, only eighteen months after Lewes’s death, to 
marry the dull but devoted John Walter Cross. At the time of the 
marriage he was in his fortieth year and she in her sixty-first. Whatever 
may have been the motives no one will grudge her the encouragement 
which in her loneliness and grief she discovered in this last relationship. 
Isaac, after long years of silent disapproval, sent her “ kind words of 
syinpathy. n” 

Some of the most valuable pages in Mr. Bullett’s volume are to be 
found in the discussion of the novels themselves. As a novelist he has 
an intimate understanding of the problems that faced her. I think it 
might be urged that the later work, whatever its defects, deserves more 
elaborate treatment, but this does not deflect from Mr. Bullett’s 
admirable analysis of the earlier work. He is generous in defining her 
achievement, but when he-turns to the limitations he writes that “ it 
arose from something in her character which whether innate or acquired. 
was ineradicable: an ingrained Puritanism, an excess of conscientious- 
ness, a felt need to give to the practice of art a moral justification.” If 
one can cover both her life and her art by a single formula it would be 
difficult to improve on this. I confess that after reading Mr. Bullett’s 
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admirable work I am left with the reflection that biographical writing 
is a strange trade. „One can step out confidently into the unknown, 
armed with inadequate material, and somehow discover a complete 
portrait. I am convinced that George Eliot had an emotional pro- 
fundity in her nature which-no record of her life has fully recorded. 
This, after all, is true of most people, but of her it is specially true. 
Further, I believe that one cannot become either an apostate or a 
convert without a profound effect upon one’s nature. George Eliot 
abandoned her father and the religion of her father, but his ghost 
remained with her to the end. One can come, as she did, to intellectual 
conclusions, but they may not satisfy one emotionally. So did George 
Eliot, and the merit of Lewes, particularly in her earlier years with 
him, was that he showed her that life, even if it is tragic as a cosmic 
vision, can be fun as a personal experience. The discovery led to the 
creative exuberance which is to be found in the earlier novels. But the 
ghost of her father was sitting in the corner, all the time. 


B. IFOR EVANS. 


WHERE TWO CIVILISATIONS MEET. 


ERY few territories of Europe have seen so many political 
\ / changes, wars and invasions as the strip of land bounded on the 
east and west by the Rhine and the Vosges mountains, on the 
north and south by the Palatinate and Switzerland. Alsace, because 
of her strategic position, fertility and natural beauty, has always 
attracted foreign conquerors, and, in particular, her-neighbours, France 
-and Germany. Yet there were many opportunities for it to become the 
meeting-ground where the two races might have found each other in 
peaceful competition ; for it has developed a culture of its own, com- 
bining the best elements of both, and this gives it a peculiar charm. 
When Louis XIV was riding over the Saverne pass and looked down 
upon the Alsatian plain he exclaimed, ‘ Quel beau jardin!” ; and 
Goethe, in his autobiography, calls Alsace the “ new paradise.” Geo- 
graphically, it possesses all the qualities which make a country valu- 
able: the navigable river Rhine; the plain with its cornfields, hop 
plantations and fruit trees ; the foothills of the Vosges clad with vine- 
yards and chestnut trees; the mountains covered with woods, the 
meadows on their slopes affording good pastures. Oil and potassium are 
found and exploited at different places. The air of the province is 
healthy, the climate moderate. The capital, Strasbourg, grew naturally 
through its connection with the Rhine and became a dominating centre 
between the Black Forest and the Vosges. 

The struggle by this country for body and souk started early in 
history. The original inhabitants were Celts. In historical times 
Germanic tribes, who fought with the Romans for the possession of the 
country, were defeated by Julius Cesar, but were allowed to settle on 
the left bank of the river, whereas further Celtic settlements were 
prohibited. For 500 years the province enjoyed the “ Pax Romana” 
with its many economic and cultural’advantages. After the decline of 
the Roman Empire the Franks drove to the south the Germanic 
Alamans, who had tome into Alsace in the fifth century, and made 
themselves masters of the country. After the treaty of Verdun, Alsace 
became part of the Holy Roman Empire and remained so for nearly 
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800 years, being hereditary in the Hohenstauffen and later in the 
Habsburg families. 

The Reformation, of which Strasbourg and Alsace were an important 
centre, gave the French kings their first opportunity to interfere with 
Alsatian affairs, as it was then the French policy to assist the German 
Protestants against the Catholic Habsburgs. After Strasbourg had 
adopted the new faith in 1529, the preacher Jacob Wimpheling of 
Schlettstadt objected in his Germania to those “ who, by ignorance, 
believe in the ancient claims of the Valois on the left bank of the Rhine 
and have a deeper affection for the French crown than for the German- 
Roman Holy Empire.” During the Thirty Years’ War the country was 
terribly devastated by the Swedes and the French so that in the 
Treaty of Westphalia the Emperor had to give part of it to France. 
Finally the French seized Strasbourg in 1681 by force of arms: “ Clausq 
Germanis Gallia,” were the words inscribed on the coin printed by 
Louis XIV for this occasion. 

At first the king and his governors interfered with Asta customs 
and the German dialect as little as possible, restricting their rule to 
mere supervision, according to the wise principle, ‘‘ Ne pas toucher aux 
choses d'Alsace.” Later the régime became stricter, but the relatively 
just jurisdiction and the attraction of the easier French manners drew 
the Alsatians more and more to France. Yet the people kept to their 
dialect. During the eighteenth century they became used to the 
Bourbons, so that, when Voltaire stayed in Colmar in 1753, he found it 
“une ville moitié allemande, moitié française.” In 1770 Goethe was | 
actually sent to ‘Strasbourg by his father to study not ‘only law but the 
French language and French manners. At the beginning of the French 
Revolution the “‘ Marseillaise ?” was sung for the first time in the house 
of the mayor, Dietrich, of Strasbourg. On the night of August 4th, 
1789, when the provinces renounced their privileges, the Alsatian 
delegate Reubell said: “In the moment when every province re- 
nounces its privileges, there is not much merit in our doing so, for it 
means that we unite ourselves more closely with the French, and this 
name is the finest we can bear.” 

In the first half of the nineteenth century German aspirations to 
reunite Alsace with Germany were being loudly expressed, but there 
was little response in Alsace. On the occasion of the second centenary 
of the reunion of Alsace with France the mayor of Strasbourg confirmed 
the city’s and the country’s inviolable devotion to France, saying : 

. but if Germany deludes herself with chimerical illusions, if she 
finds in the persistence of the German language in the country a sign of 
irresistible sympathy and attraction towards her, she is mistaken. 
Alsace is as French as Brittany, Flanders and the Basque country and 
she wants to remain so.” On the other hand, very little chauvinism can 
be seen in the speech of an Alsatian notable who, on the occasion of the 
German revolution of 1848, greeted “‘ good and noble ” Germany and 
expressed the hope that France and Germany might become for ever 
united in spirit. Even Louis Bonaparte, then President of the Second 
Republic, trifled with the idea of Franco-German fraternisation and, 
when he inaugurated the railway from Strasbourg to Paris in 1852, 
addressed the people of Strasbourg in German. But his Italian cam- 
paign ‘of 1859 aroused great tension in Germany, and German press 
reports spoke about the oppressed Alsatians’ wish to go back to Ger- 
many. This became a favourite cliché and reminds us of a recently 
used political technique. ; 


A 
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The Franco-German war made Alsace and Lorraine German, and 
they remained so until the end of the First World War. This period of 
about fifty years was’ both the most hopeful and the most pathetic for 
the “ Reichsland,”’ as the artificial combination was called. There was 
a good chance to reconcile the two civilisations, but, in spite of many 
attempts to overcome the difficulties, it was missed by both sides. After 
the sufferings through the war Alsatian feeling against the invaders was 
strong. Bismarck admitted publicly the aversion to Prussian rule, but 
he added that everything would be done to reconcile the inhabitants. 

The.first supreme President of Alsace-Lorraine, Eduard von Moeller, 
a cultured man and good organiser, did much for the public good ; but 
it was a thankless task, owing partly to the activities of the anti-German 
Ligue d’Alsace, but also to Bismarck’s opposition to his plan to give 
the country a government of its own. He created the office of a “ Statt- 
halter,” which was taken over by General von ‚Manteuffel in 1879, 


because Bismarck wished to remove him from Berlin. Bismarck asked. 


him, before he took over, “ Would you like to become king of Alsace- 
Lorraine ? ” This overbearing attitude of the Prussian military was 
hardly likely to make the régime popular, in spite of Manteuffel’s 

conciliatory attitude. This “‘ king ” wooed the favour of his subjects 
and used, like Haroun-al-Raschid, to walk about the streets in his grey 
overcoat to listen to the voice of the people. It would certainly have 
been better if for this important post choice had been made of a 


South German or Alsatian who knew the mentality of the population . 


better. When during the World War the Alsatian, Dr. Schwander, a 
very able former civil servant and later excellent Mayor of Strasbourg, 
and after him the democratically minded Prince Max of Baden, were 
appointed to this post, it was too late. 

A great number of German offitials, for instance the judges of the 
Supreme Court at Colmar, of whom the people spoke with a certain 
familiar respect as “‘ messieurs les juges à Colmar,” were popular, and 


the distrust, usually felt towards “ Prussian.” innovations, was over- | 


come by some Alsatians for the sake of the common good. Dr. Schwan- 
der, as Mayor of Strasbourg, did much for the city and the country in 
* an active and independent spirit, reforming the social welfare system 
and making it an important industrial and commercial centre. A 
considerable part of the bourgeoisie, however, clung to their French 
sympathies and showed a critical attitude towards the German elements. 
They were spiteful towards the Germans, finding them clumsy and 
uncivilised. The nationalist movement of the Action Française, which 
started in 1905, tried to bring the Alsatians back to the French side 
and was represented by French writers like Barrés, Maurras and Bazin. 


- 


- Barrès significantly compared the quarrel for the possession of the. 


Rhine as a conflict of prehistoric origin with the elemental struggle 
between sun and rain. Alsace is to be the eastern bastion of Latinity, 
which must be held, if only spiritually, at any price. 

-A country living under such complicated conditions was bound to be 
a barometer of European tensions. The contrast between the two parts 
of the population became y pronounced between the two 
Morocco crises (1g05 and 1911). This development came to a climax 
in the Zabern affair, which started through the insulting remarks of a 
Prussian lieutenant who was serving in the regiment stationed in that 
town ; its unfortunate consequences are well known. When, after the 
end of the First World War, Poincaré, at the head of the French troops, 
entered the country, there was great enthusiasm amongst the Alsatians, 
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but this change of régime was not without its initial complications. 
Jeanne Gosse, in her Alsatian Vignettes, says: “Never speak of 
Frenchifying Alsace ; sheis as French as any province of France, but 
she is so in her own way.” At the beginning of the French era the 
workers who had become used to German social legislation became 
restive. There was also the autonomist movement which had adherents 
in Alsace and in Germany as well. Strasbourg, as the chief town of the 
department Bas-Rhin, became a city of more provincial character. 
But the country would have settled down in the long run if the unfor- 
tunate conditions prevailing in France before 1933, together with Nazi 
propaganda, had not brought unrest into Alsace, until it was overrun 
by Hitler and had to submit to the “ new order.” To-day, when it is 
French again, it is difficult to say anything definite, for matters are still 
too unsettled. But Nazi rule has evidently made the people better 
Frenchmen than they have ever been before. What the people want 
is a sound and lasting peace 

The Alsatian peer a can be understood only if one goes.deeper into 
the character and language, the customs and the culture, peculiar to 
that country. Owing to the many changes of their destiny they are 
Alsatians first, German or French second. Bernard Newman’s mother in 
Spy says: “I am neither French nor German, I am Alsatian.” The 
dangers and hazards of history created a peculiar type of people with 
their own ways of thinking and feeling. The most remarkable Alsatian 
writer, René Schickele, in the chapter “ The Heritage on the Rhine,” 
which forms part of his book Blick auf die Vogesen, makes Baron Claus 
von Breuschheim say of the future education of his son Jacquot: “ He 
might go to France or England later as a mature Alsatian, not before, 
lest he should become an Alsatian Frenchman, an English Alsatian, but 
never again belonging with his whole being to the country, getting on 
with his equals without trouble and bearing in his blood the infinitely 
complicated law of struggle which applies for Alsace only.” These 
people, deprived through the misfortunes of history of the power to 
govern themselves, may seem to be difficult to get on with, tart, sar- 
castic, sceptical, stubborn and divided within themselves; but they 
are fundamentally calm, industrious and conscientious workers, eager to 
enjoy to the full the blessings which their country affords if they are left 
alone. “ We want to be left what we.are’’ has become a standing 
phrase with them. 

This conservatism and the difficulty of their situation show them- 
selves first and foremost in the existence of two languages side by side. 
Until 1681 the Alsatians spoke German, and although French made 
incontestable progress in the cultured classes, German remained the 
main language amongst the ordinary people until the French Revolu- 
tion. Since 1820 French has been the official language in the province. 
But a dialect does not die so easily, as an Alsatian writer has said, and 
in our days Alsatian German is still spoken by the man in the street. 
In 1910 only 10-11 per cent. of the population of Alsace-Lorraine spoke 
French, and that mainly in Lorraine. The Alsatian dialect is the Ala- 
man idiom, related to that spoken in the Black Forest and the German- 
speaking part of Switzerland. With its mixture of German and of some- 
times distorted or adapted French words, it has a slightly comic touch. 
Jeanne Gosse calls it “...a picturesque hotch-potch of Teutonic 
pomposity and Gallic street humour.” A lively movement to preserve 
the Alsatian dialect and folklore started at the beginning of last 
century and, interestingly enough, a renaissance of the dialect on the 
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stage was created by some children of southern German immigrants. 
This dialect is so dear to the people because they express their feelings 
in it. A French nobleman wrote in 1836; ‘‘. . . the affections and nalve 
and traditional customs are connected with this language... and 
cannot very well be expressed in a different idiom.” 

The peculiar situation of Alsace has made her cosmopolitan in the best 
sense of the word in spite of her traditionalism. In the course of history 
it became her calling to form a bridge between French wit and clear 
reasoning and German thoroughness in scholarship. Learning and the 
arts were the field where the two civilisations really met. This develop- 
ment had a conspicuous beginning when, between 1424 and 1444, 
Gutenberg made his first experiments with the printing press at 
Strasbourg. When the Reformation stirred up Europe, Strasbourg 
became a centre of the German religious movement second only to 
Wittenberg and Zirich. One of the Alsatian leaders was Martin 
Bucer, who became the organiser of the new churches throughout the 
German Empire. He died in Cambridge in 1551, well known through his 
correspondence with Edward VI. The most interesting figure among the 
Alsatians of the Reformation was Jean Sturm, agent of the French 
king, friend of the Huguenots, and a link between Luther’s reform and 
that of Zwingli and Calvin. He was the founder of the Academy on 
whose staff Calvin taught for some time and which became Strasbourg 
University in 1621. This university came to have an international’ 
character, attracting students from as far afield as Poland and Hungary. 
The language used in teaching remained German until its reorganisa~- 
tion after the Revolution as part of the Université de France. From 
1848 to 1854 Pasteur taught there in the famous medical school. With 
the creation of the “ Kaiser Wilhelm University ” by Bismarck the 
German Government did all in its power to make it a model university, 
and when, after 1918, the French took over, they doubled the.number 
of lecturers. This brief account of Alsatian scholarship would not be 
complete without the name of Albert Schweitzer. Combining all the 
characteristics of a true Alsatian, endowed with piety, artistic talent 
and scholarship, he is an organist, organ-builder, specialist on Bach and 
Goethe, theologian and a medical doctor. In 1913 he founded in the 
Congo the hospital of Lambaréné to ““ atone for the sins of Europe as a 
doctor of the negroes.” This in many ways symbolical work of charity 
was made possible partly through English financial help. 

The open-mindedness of the frontier province made Alsace a mediator 
of important artistic and literary achievements. To mention archi- 
tecture only, both the smaller cities and Strasbourg mirror the historical 
changes seen in the province. The cathedral of Strasbourg is a sublime 
monument of’ Gothic. The picturesque, high-gabled houses and the 
gloomy, square towers of the ancient fortifications of the capital con- 
trast strangely with the bright and clear baroque of the Palais Rohan, 
the simple and solid Empire buildings of the Orangerie and the Theatre, 
but even more with the “ Neustadt,” the much criticised residential 
district of the German era. 

We can but mention the name of Gpttfried of Strasbourg, the author 
of the Middle-High German epic Tristan.and Isolde, called by a French- 
man “ the most French work of ancient Germar literature.” Amongst 
modern writers and poets René Schickele has given the most impressive 
picture of the pathetic situation of Alsace with her peculiar charm of a 
frontier province. Up to his death in 1940, he firmly believed in the 
mission n of the country as a bridge between the two civilisations. No 
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country seems to be more destined to set an example to the future 
cultural unification of Europe than the land about whose capital, the 
Free City of Strasbourg, Erasmus wrote: “ At last I have seen a 
monarchy without tyranny, an aristocracy without factions, a democ-. 
racy without tumult, wealth without luxury, prosperity without pride. 
Could anything more fortunate be imagined than this harmony ? Oh, 
divine Plato, why didst thou not enjdy the chance of meeting such a 
republic? Here, yea Here, thou wouldst have been able to, found a. 
truly happy state |” 
ERNST KANN. 


REVULSION IN BULGARIA. 


O visitor to Bulgaria can long remain in doubt of the over- 
JN Framing popular dissatisfaction against the Government of the 

country. Itis hated for the general economic misery prevailing, 
for the burden of the Russian army of occupation, and for the brutality 
and corruption of the administration, which have surpassed the fore- 
taste of mild bolshevism experienced by the Bulgarians during the 
short-lived Stambuliski régime. High hopes were held of a new era of 
liberty and social justice on the formation of the Gheorghiev Govern- 
ment in the autumn of 1944. Had it received timely recognition by the , 
Western Powers, Gheorghiev’s supporters might have probably main- 
tained their commanding position amongst the coalitioned parties 
forming the Fatherland Front. Unfortunately, their failure to achieve 
this aim undermined their prestige and altered the relative importance 
of the parties in the Cabinet, to the advantage of the Communists, who 
finally ousted their colleagues from the principal ministerial posts they 
occupied and obtained complete control of the administration. 

The first step by which this transformation was effected was through 
a law transferring the powers held by the War Minister to the Cabinet. 
Shortly afterwards political commissars were appointed in the army and 
the able War Minister, Damian Veltchev, relieved of his post and 
interned. Both Communists and”Agrarians had old grievances against 
Veltchev for his activities against these parties in the past, and further- 
more were jealous of the popularity he enjoyed amongst the military, 
realising as they did that as long as he and Gheorghiev’s supporters ' 
retained control of the army there was little hope of the Communists 
securing undisputed sway over the administrative machinery. 

The elimination of Veltchev took place while:the peace treaty with 
Bulgaria was being negotiated in Paris in the summer of 1946, and was 
followed by a purge in the army. What remains a mystery is the attitude 
of Gheorghiev, who, instead of resigning out of solidarity for a brother 
officer and lifelong colleague, continued to co-operate with the Com-, 
munists and permitted them thereby to preserve the fiction that they 
continued presiding over a coalition of five parties. Bulgarians accuse 
Gheorghiev of having by this act sold the pass to the Communists. He 
certainly gravely compromised his reputation thereby, for even his 
adherents have largely abandoned him. In the elections following, out 
of some 200,000 members of the “ Zveno ” group, only 70,000 voted 
for the Government coalition, the remainder having cast their votes for 
the opposition, or abstained from voting. The same may be said of the 
Radicals, the fifth political group of the coalition. They seem to have 
bodily abandoned the Fatherland Front, for only a mere 0-19 per cent. 
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of the total votes cast has been recorded to their credit’for the benefit 

, of the Government coalition. Another serious charge levelled against 
Gheorghiev is that he did not carry out his pledge to guarantee free 
elections to the constituent assembly in October 1946. In fact, intimi- 
dation on a large scale and terrorism to some extent were resorted to 
by the Communists in order to secure the return of their candidates at 

: the poll, but even with these devices they only obtained 53 per cent. of 
the total number of votes cast, which proves that their pretensions to 
exclusive power are not justified in the least. 

The striking change which has taken place in the attitude of the 
majority of the Bulgarians, who from enthusiastic supporters of the 
Soviets have become disgruntled malcontents and detractors of this , 
social system, execrating bolshevism and everything connected with it, 
is not surprising after the experience they underwent during these last 
two years and which would suffice to cure anyone of any latent predi- 
lections entertained for this political theory. After a forced internal 
loan of 20 milliard leva imposed on the public, several other similar 
measures have practically despoiled people of their capital. The forced 
exchange of paper money recently decreed, and which led to diplomatic 
incidents with France and other countries, has resulted in the authori- 
ties retaining most of the liquid assets of the people. For though it was 
affirmed that only 79 per cent. of the sums owned would be retained by 
the State and the remaining 30 per cent. placed to the credit of each 
individual owner, not even this fraction is available. One is merely 
allowed to withdraw a maximum sum of 50,000 leva for his subsistence. 
Further, a progressive levy has been imposed on property ranging from 
5 per cent. to 70 per cent. How proprietors are to meet this impost is 
a problem since their money has already been impinged upon by the 
Government. Peasants, traders and‘ others requiring funds for the 
„exploitation of their farms or for business activities must give assurances 
to the authorities that they will behave subserviently towards them, 
otherwise their requests for advances from the 30 per cent. of their 
money retained by the State are not taken in consideration. Thus the 
authorities have a powerful lever wherewith to compel obedience. 

Yet a further tax is to be levied on all profits considered to be 
exaggerated and which were realised after 1935; a tax which is likely 
to be applied to all those considered as unfriendly to the present régime. 
Bulgarians after all these extortions may well be amas in declaming 
in chorus Shylock’s tirade ; 


You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


This enforced pauperisation of the individual has been followed by a 
parallel impoverishment of the nation as a whole, for all the trade 
agreements concluded with Russiq tend to'the ruthless exploitation of 
Bulgaria. All her produce is earmarked for export to Russia at prices 
far below those available on the world market. Thus strawberry 
pulp, which was formerly exported to England and Germany, is paid 
for by Russia at one-sixth of the price it previously fetched. In 
exchange the Bulgarians have to accept whatever the Russians deign 
to give, usually materials of such low quality that they are hardly 
utilisable. The raw cotton obtained from Russia is reported to have 
been of such inferior grade that a third of the spindles and looms in 
which it was treated were rendered useless. No wonder that the budget 
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of some 60 milliard leva rests unbalanced with a gaping deficit of more 
than a third of this sum. Besides this, an extraordinary expenditure of 
some 30 milliard leva has to be raised for the upkeep of the Russian 
army. 

Bulgarians who complained that ‘the Western Powers in the past 
showed little or no interest in their welfare, and were accused of being 
concerned with obtaining short-term advantages gained from extractive 
industries or from loans for the purchase mainly of armaments in the 
lending. countries, now are dumbfounded at the hypocrisy of the 
bolsheviks, who, professing to aim at the liberation of exploited peoples 
by . Western capitalists, have not only seized the ownership of all 
important industrial plants but are working them under their manage- 
ment and for their exclusive benefit, practising thus most brazen- 
facedly the art of colonial exploitation ‘and economic imperialism they 
are so loud in decrying. 

Destitution and want prevail throughout the country. The peasantry, ' 
unable to procure manufactured articles and having been mulcted of its 
savings through the forced loans, refuse to give up their produce except 
under compulsion. The repressive measures which the Government has 
resorted to in order to feed the towns have rendered it exceedingly un- 
popular amongst the agrarian population, but in spite of the Draconian 
means adopted to secure supplies the urban population has to go on 
short commons and pay exorbitant prices forthe little it can get. Thus 
meat is obtainable at 1,000 leva a kg., cherries at 700, and milk is un- 
obtainable even for the sick. Life is made the more unbearable by the 
existence of a police regime of unprecedented rigour which aims at 
suppressing all criticism of the powers that be. All officers whose 
loyalty is not certain have been dismissed from the army and mobilised 
for compulsory labour or interned. The’same treatment awaits any 
person accused of creating ‘‘ mistrust in the Government ” ; he may be 
removed without trial to a concentration camp for “ democratic re- 
education.” No person can find employment except by conforming to 
the required political line. Functionaries must join the Communist 
Party or be dismissed. Access to the universities is limited to Commu- 
nist sympathisers. All persons of true liberal tendencies are treated as 
traitors, are not permitted to leave the country, and are excluded from 
all participation in its economic life. Liberal-minded Bulgarians actually. 
abroad are peremptorily enjoined to return to their country and 
threatened with losing their status of citizens in case of non-compliance. 
No doubt the fear of being criticised freely by such persons has dictated 
this drastic measure. It is a tragic situation when thousands of capable 
people so badly needed for the rehabilitation of the country are being 
doomed' to unemployment and gradual mental and physical decay 
through the whittling down of the slender means at their disposal. And 
yet the Bulgarian people in their vast majority offered far greater 
friendship and security to Russia than can ever be obtained from the 
local Communists, whose sole achievements so far are to have definitely 
alienated their compatriots from Russia and to have taught them that 
Communism is no antidote to poverty and want. 

The Communist plans for the modernisation of agriculture, the 
creation of machine tractor stations and hydro-electric centres, excellent 
by themselves, can hardly be carried out for lack of machinery. The 
only hope for a rapid reorganisation of the country’s staple industries 
is American aid, available unfortunately only with Russia’s consent and 
in exchange for an American loan to that country. This, if it will ever 
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materialise, will undoubtedly involve a gradual relaxation in the crude 
methods actually in force, which have been illustrated by the recent 
suppression of all opposition newspapers and the arrest of Petkov, the 
Agrarian leader, who by his exemplary heroism in defending popular’ 
liberties had become the idol of his people. Bulgarian Communists 
have certainly overreached themselves by resorting to such arbitrary 
methods; they have failed to perceive that their patron is at the . 
pinnacle of her power in Bulgaria, and that a possible Russo-American 
understanding over General Marshall’s offer of aid is bound to decrease 
Russian influence and consequently that of its sectaries in Bulgaria.” In 
such an eventuality moderation would have served them better should 
they wish to avoid reprisals. 

A change in the prevailing methods is a pressing necessity, not only 
for the moral quietude of the Bulgarian people but also for the economic 
rehabilitation of the country, so that it might resume its modest place 
in the economic structure of the world and contribute its quota to the 
general welfare. The arbitrary behaviour of its rulers has not only 
effected the ruin of its peasantry and bourgeoisie, but, indirectly, also 
that of outsiders. Exporters to Bulgaria are likely to suffer heavily - 
through the confiscation of the fortunes of Bulgarian traders, for prior 
to the war most goods shipped to Bulgaria were payable on a credit 
basis, the Bulgarian National Bank, the sole institute authorised to 
grant foreign currency, spreading payments over a series of years.* 
It is obvious that ‘Bulgarian merchants will be unable to pay their 
foreign creditors, sincé funds realised by the disposal of foreign goods in 
their custody have been confiscated’ by their Government. The 
Bulgarian authorities do not even respect the clauses of the recent 
peace treaty. British property in Bulgaria ought to have been returned 
to its owners, but instead there are cases in which it has been handed 
over to some Government institution. This may perhaps appear quite 
lawful to the Communists, since they have enacted a law by which any 
building found suitable for governmental activities of any kind may be 
requisitioned without much ado. It is to be hoped that the long- 
suffering Bulgarians may see their lot somewhat alleviated through 
America’s generous offer of aid to Europe and thus cease praying for a 
third world war, which seems to them the only way of deliverance 
from their intolerable bondage. At any rate their Russophilism has 
evaporated. They should recollect that even Dragan Trankov, the 
.founder and leader of the pro-Russian party, was obliged to declare on 
a memorable occasion: “ Neither Russia’s honey nor her sting.” It is 
probable that in their great majority and after their recent experiences 
ae would wholeheartedly respond to Byron’ s exhortation : i 


Better still serve the haughty Mussulman 
Than swell the Cosaque’s prowling caravan ; 
Better still toil for masters, than await, 
The slave of slaves, before a Russian gate. 


G. C. Loeio. 


* In the ordinary course these payments should be resumed after ratification of the 
peace treaty. 


ICELAND: LAND OF FIRE. 


NIGHTMARE landscape of mud-slinging monsters ; of boiling 

sulphur springs spreading hot desolation around their mouths ; 

a twisting, writhing earth, squirming as if tortured by some 
infernal force within the bowels of the rocks below; and a heavy 
Satanic sulphurous smell over all. Such is the character ‘of the volcanic- 
geyser area of Iceland, where giant craters pit the landscape that is 
ruptured and riven as if by some atomic cataclysm. Thus the surface 


of the earth’s satellite might have looked before it finally “ died.” At + 


the end of March 5,oo0-ft. Mount Hekla (the most historic of the 
world’s fiery peaks, next to Vesuvius and Etna) awakened from its 
“sleep ” that had lasted, except for minor groanings, for over 100 years. 
Venting its fury pent up for the past century, it ejected boiling lava 
streams that crawled down the mile-high slopes with a roar clearly 
audible a dozen miles off. Villages 30 miles off trembled beneath the 
fury of the aroused volcano ; fire columns soared hundreds of feet into 
the polluted air and smoke and fumes belched to 40,000 feet, and, 
carried by atmospheric currents, the dust caused brilliant skies as far 
distant as Scotland. Worse in its effects was the rain of hot ash poured 
over the surrounding countryside, killing all floral life, burying the 
precious grasses, and turning the grazing and meadow country into 
a ruined, blackened desert. The fumes are fatal to cattle and sheep, 
and many have had to be killed. 

From past records geologists forecast that the eruption may last for 
many months. The very fact that it has occurred at all has, however, 
surprised some people. For centuries a Icelandic people have tried 
to convince the world that the word “ ice ” in their country’s name is 
not particularly apt. The climate is E A not sub-tropical, but it is 
much milder than the island’s latitude would lead one to expect, and 
in fact Iceland is the most volcanic country on earth. There are known 
to geologists over I00 volcanoes, besides thousands of craters, great 
and small. Volcanic activity has gone on throughout the period since 
man appeared on the globe. Volcanoes even occur under the vast ice- 
cap itself, one in 1934 bursting through it and hurling a column into 
the air over six miles high. Linked with the volcanoes are thousands 
(the number has never been accurately ascertained) of hot springs, the 
most spectacular type being the geyser, which regularly eject steam and 
hot water. Iceland is, then, as much a land of fire as of ice. The Norse- 
men who, determined to submit to no control by any central govern- 
ment, left these islands and Scandinavia in the ninth century and 
settled there, were a tough race. They needed to be, and their descen- 
dants are strong men and devoted women, characteristics strong when 
the first settlers made their homes in Iceland, but even more firmly 
ingrained’ by centuries of struggle. 

From the earliest times the people of Iceland have had to battle 
against Nature in some of her fiercést and most malignant moods. 
Volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, famines, pestilences, and blasting 
blizzards have been their ceaseless lot. To this very day the most 
terrible of all eruptions is recalled with a shudder. In 1783 the crater 
chain of Laki broke out into violent and disastrous eruption, the only 
one from these vents known in historic times—fortunately, if that 
violence is typical of its activity. To this day some of the lava that 
outpoured can be seen, and it lies, a forbidding waste covering over 
200 square miles. Scientists calculate that the total amount of lava 
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which poured forth was sufficient to form a cube with sides measuring 
seven and a half miles. The poisonous fumes ejected into the air, 
added to the loss-of grassland, which led to further losses of animals 
from hunger and disease, resulted in the most dreadful decimation of 
livestock in Iceland’s: history. For 11,500 cattle, 28,000 horses, and 
190,500 sheep perished. The loss represented three-quarters of the 
animals on the island. After that came famine and disease, from which 
9,500 people died, equal to one-fifth of the population. 

' The best-known of the volcanoes is Hekla, as mentioned earlier. It 
has been in eruption over a score times within the historic period, and 
long ago reduced its neighbourhood to a waste. Hekla lies 70 miles east 
of Reykjavik, the port and capital, and it has one large crater about a 
mile and a quarter in circumference‘and 200 to 300 feet deep, besides 
several minor ones. Hekla means “ cloak,” the mountain being given 
this name “because of the clouds of steam that envelop it during an 
eruption. Hekla is by no means the biggest of Iceland’s volcanoes. That 
distinction is possessed by Askja, which lies in the middle of an immense 
lava-field, and its gigantic crater is no less than 34 square miles in area. 
It is not surprising to learn that the lava-field in which it is situated, 
Odaoahraun, is the biggest in Iceland. That name means, significantly, 
“ Lava of Evil Deeds,” and the field is the accretion of countless erup- 
tions from over a score: voleanoes. It covers an area of about 1,700 
square miles, and the amount of Java that has accumulated down the 
years is calculated to have a content of about 2,400 cubic miles. The 
crater chain of Laki, spoken of above, is a score miles long and there 
are about 100 separate craters in it. Sometimes, however, there are 
huge fissures, not craters, out of which the lava stream is vomited 
directly. In places, too, there are rifts in the ground of the most extra- 
ordinary character. At one place walls of rock stand four miles apart 
and between them the earth has collapsed to a depth of roo feet. This 
may be due to vast underground waters flowing from the northern 
glacial lakes. 

Even the waters off-the shores of Iceland are not free from volcanic 
disturbances. Islands are thrown up from time to time and then 
disappear again in mysterious fashion. Because during periods of 
quiescence the inland volcanoes are covered with snow and ice, an 
eruption is often followed by catastrophic floods. Large areas are. 
inundated by tempestuous waters which often have masses of ice 
floating on their surface. On one occasion a disaster of this type resulted 
in forty farms, with every human being and beast being washed into 
the Northern Ocean. Linked with this volcanic violence are the earth- 
quakes. In parts the tremors are so frequent as to be an everyday 
occurrence, and they pass almost unnoticed. From time to time some 
of the more thickly settled parts in the south have been ruined by 
powerful shocks with great loss of property and life. Sometimes as 
many as 300 farms have been completely devastated or badly damaged. 
Indeed, to such an ebb did the fortunes of the people sink towards the 
‘end of the eighteenth century, when eruptions followed by earthquake 
and pestilence brought unprecedented suffering and tragedy in their 
train, that the Danish Government decided to transport the whole 
surviving population to Denmark, and to resettle the people upon the 
moors of Jutland. But nothing came of the project. 

There are huge glacial lakes and powerful, swift-flowing rivers 
featured by majestic waterfalls, but on the other hand much of the 
surface is really desert. Much of the island is covered with volcanic 
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-material, and this varies in character from place to place, some sections 

being covered for miles with a tumble of lava boulders, looking as if 
they were the playgrounds of the giants of Northern mythology, using 
rocks for playthings ; and in other parts there are stretches of fine grey 
sand, forming cold deserts. In the former nothing grows because there 
is no soil. There is not a blade of grass, and seldom a bird except the 
melancholy curlew. In the latter the soil is so porous that even where 
there is plenty of rain (and Iceland can be wet) the land remains a 
desert, for every drop sinks into the ground immediately. Yet where 
local conditions make it possible for a lake to form, it is usually sur- 
rounded by grass and similar lowly vegetation, literally an oasis in a 
cold desert. 

From the traveller’s and tourist’s point of view the most spectacular 
feature of Iceland is its geysers, which with their clean, pure, hot water 
spouting from the ground are extraordinarily attractive. They contrast 
strangely with the boiling.mud pools, among the ugliest of all natural 
phenomenon. These last are rich in sulphur compounds, and they often’ 
cover a large area, comprising numbers of mud pools and steam blow- 
holes. In such places the entire region is a mass of boiling sulphurous 
mud, and the ground is lukewarm, moist and evil smelling. A pole ’ 
pushed into it slides down as if in butter, and when it is withdrawn a 
little cloud of vapour rises from the hole. The geysers (the name was 
first used exactly 300 years back by a famous divine, Brynjolfur 
Sveinsson, and it has been applied to the hot springs of America and ` 
New Zealand) have been a wonder of the world since the Middle Ages. 
Declared old Saxo Grammaticus, the medieval Danish historian: 
“There are many other wells and becks also which are sometimes 
flooded with water, shooting it out high into the air and covering 
everything near with foam.” The hot springs are found in groups of 
anything from ten to a hundred, all close together, and of them all the 
most famous is the Great Geyser. This world wonder is very capricious 
at times. According to Bishop Sveinsson it erupted once every day ; 
during last century, at the beginning it was active several times a day, 
then cooled off and refused to function for weeks at a time. In the 
nineties a violent earthquake jerked it into new life, and half a century 
ago, 1897, it was noted to erupt no fewer than fourteen times in twenty- 
four hours. That spurt seems to have exhausted it, for after that it 
began to work less often, and the last honest eruption was forty years 
ago, 1907. Then for almost thirty years the Great Geyser lay inactive ; 
one of the strangest natural phenomena in the world had apparently 
become extinct. About ten years back three young Icelanders hit upon 
the way of making it function again. What had happened was that in 
the course of ages the water basin at the top had become deepened with 
wear and too much water was collecting in it, so that the steam pressure 
below was unable to overcome the water pressure. The young men 
mentioned simply made a small ditch sufficient to allow a little water to 
run off and behold, the Great Geyser began to work as of old. 

An eruption is a wonderful sight. The water in the upper basin is 
violently agitated, and there is a series of dynamite explosions in it. 
The water is sprayed up to the height of a large house, and falls in 
steaming surges, this phase continuing for some minutes. Then, sud- 
denly like a rocket, a column of boiling water is rocketed some 100 feet 
into the air, and the wind carries it in a great fan. The eruption works 


in greater gusts, getting higher and higher, until it may be shooting up 
for almost 200 feet. The wafer in the column of this Boiling fountain is 
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from 6 to 9 feet thick and as white as chalk. The final phase is when a 
great column of steam pours out with such a roar that the onlookers are 


unable to make themselves heard even though they shout. 
RICHARD C. STONE. 
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MOSQUITO DAY, 1897-1947. 


UGUST 2oth has come to be celebrated as Mosquito Day, 
though not as it should be. A better sense of proportion would 
lead to observance on a different scale—especially this year, 

the fiftieth anniversary. On August 2oth, 1897, an army doctor in 
India made'an epochal discovery, which has added vast territory 
to the white man’s habitable domain, saved millions of lives, opened 
up great regions for cultivation, arming mankind against the scourge 
of malaria in the Orient, Africa, Southern Europe, Central and South 
America. It was the doctor who christened it Mosquito Day and for 
years alone celebrated it, while official inertia and professional jealousy 
delayed recognition, as they had trebled his difficulties and almost 


+. frustrated him when the goal was near. Through countless ages malaria 


has been one of the most terrible afflictions of humanity. It has debili- 
tated, where it has not destroyed, whole races of mankind, Since the 
dawn of history it has ravaged civilisation, one of the most widespread 
‘ of diseases, endemic over one-third of the earth’s surface. More 
appalling even than its continual dealing out death wholesale is the 
incalculable aggregate of misery, enfeeblement, and degeneration 
inflicted on the living. it contributed largely to the decadence of the 
great civilisations of antiquity. It devastated Greece in her glory 
and sapped the might of Rome. Italy could never escape its fell clutch. 
It has doomed the lowest tribes of Darkest Africa to their debasement, 
spread suffering and weakness and death in the Far East, slain and 
enfeebled vast populations in India, which pays annual toll in a 
million lives. From‘ancient times the connection with stagnant water 
had been known, and even the association with insects bred in marshes 
had been suggested. The prevailing theory, however, when Ross was 
a student at Bart’s, continued to attribute malaria to a miasma or 
noxious emanation, most abundant in rainy seasons and low-lying 
ground. In 1880 a French army surgeon, Laveran, proved the cause 
to be a microscopic parasite, detecting the extremely minute organisms 
in the`blood of sufferers. The idea that these might be conveyed by 
insects was resuscitated, and in 1894 the great medical scientist, 
Patrick Manson, put forward definite reasons for believing mosquitoes - 
the culprits. Three years later Ross made his great discovery. 
Ronald Ross, born at a hill station below the Himalayas three days 
before the Indian Mutiny broke out, was one of the ten children of 
General Sir C. C. G. Ross. At school in England, he revelled in the 
Elizabethan poets and composed melancholy odes and plaintive 
lyrics. As a young man he continued his versifying, took an erratic 
interest in music, and painted in water-colour. Reluctantly he became: 
a medical student with a view to entering the Indian Medical Service, 
and narrowly escaped being “ plucked” owing to his procrastination 
in the required reading. A term as ship’s doctor on the Alsaisa brought 
experience he used in his’novels. Then, in his 24th year, he went out 
to a post at Madras. His ambition still turned to poetry, and he after- 
wards told how on the lofty verandah of his hotel, his “ watch tower 
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in the East,” he began a course of reading the world’s great poets, 

and in grave meditation hammered out his grim, brave, sceptical, 
stoical philosophy of life. He was a man of strangely diverse interests 
and accomplishments. At one time, for instance, he became absorbed 
in the study of abstruse mathematics. Only by a small circle, but 
including’ eminent critics, have his poems and novels been propérly 
apprized—lyrics of austere. distinction and restrained passion, 

Kiplingesque humorous fables, poetic dramas, prose romances showing. 
imaginative and descriptive powers altogether out of the ordinary. 

An amateur of the most versatile talents, he was really an amateur 
in medical research too, lacking both special training and equipment. 
Some of his poems show how the vast volume of disease and poverty 
round him began to colour his thoughts. After seven or eight years in 
India the problem of malaria harassed his mind. Must whole regions 
remain for ever foul with this disease ? Could medicine forge no more 
effective weapon against this dread foe of the human race than doses 
of a completely inadequate supply of quinine ? Was science always to 
be baffled in the quest for the manner of its transmission ? He became 
absorbed in the investigation, working in the teeth of official apathy 
and discouragement that sometimes amounted to persecution. Brother 
officers thought him clever but a little mad. Superiors snubbed him 
as a thorn in their side. He rejoiced at being appointed to a post at 
Secunderabad, a district steeped in malarial fever. In 1894 he came 
home on furlough, sick and despondent but still with the problem 
haunting.him. He had long discussions with Sir Patrick Manson, pre- 
eminent specialist in parasitology, who avowed his belief that malarial 
parasites were conveyed by mosquitoes but that only one species of 
the insect acted as host. They visited East End hospitals together to 
examine malaria cases. Ross went back to India fired anew with ardour 
to prosecute the search. 

The theory that came to be most in favour with medical scientists 
was that the parasite found its way into the blood of a sufferer through 
his drinking water infected by dead bodies of the insects. Ross was 
convinced that live mosquitoes were the means, and he set about the 
tremendous task, for a single investigator working with only the bare 
essentials of equipment in the intervals of arduous routine duties, of 
identifying the species concerned among hundreds of others and demon- 
strating, how the poison was acquired by the insects and how trans- 
mitted by them to humans. He studied the parasite in specimens of 
blood taken from the fever-stricken. With inexhaustible patience he 
dissected mosquitoes and mosquitoes and mosquitoes, seeking the 
microscopic protozoa, black granules of pigment in pale round cells ` 
that multiply by throwing off spores. A cholera epidemic in Bangalore 
tore him away. The Afridi war among the hills meant another long 
interruption. Always he went back to his dogged search. Ross and 
his “ skeeters ” became a well-worn joke in a score of regimental 
messes. Subalterns sniggered and bureaucrats gobbled with indigna- 
tion at the man’s impudence in disturbing their complacence. One 
brass-hat, a Crimean veteran, suggested to headquarters his removal 
from the Medical Service as of unsound mind and obsessed by positively 
blasphemous notions. The treatment Ross received both before and 
after his discovery is almost incredible. 

. For days on end in August 1897, from eight in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, snatching a few minutes for tiffin, Ross had been 
studying mosquitoes, fed on’ the blood of malarial patients, in the 
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sweltering little office of the hospital at Begumpett. Owing to the 
delayed monsoon the heat was more than usually oppressive. He 
dispensed’ with the punka because it blew about his dissected insects, 
so swarms of minute “ eye-flies ” tormented him. The screws of his 
microscope were rusted with his sweat. The last remaining eye-piece 
was cracked, imposing an additional strain on his sight. On that 
sultry afternoon of August 2oth a batch of new dapple-winged species 
awaited examination and his unquenchable hope grew brighter. 
Hour after hour he sat scrutinising every fraction—in vain. He came 
to the last specimens. He was unutterably weary and exasperated. 
What was the use of going on ? he asked himself as he closed his aching 
eyes for a moment. But he went on. Only the stomach tissues 
remained to be examined. He adjusted a fresh slide and bent to 
peer. A cluster of black granules stood out sharply. He altered the 
focus. He looked and looked again. Then he stood up, laughing and 
shouting aloud. When in the next few days he had confirmed and 
re-confirmed his observation, written his report and sealed accompany- 
ing specimens, Ross characteristically broke into verse. The lines 
are included in the series entitled, “ In Exile.” 


This day relenting God 

Hath placed within my hand 
A’wondrous thing; and God 

Be praised. At His command 
Seeking His secret deeds 

With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 

O million-murdering Death | 


When Ross discovered the parasite in the stomach tissues of the 
dapple-winged, dainty, and deadly females of the Anopheles mosquito, 
his difficulties were far from over. No sooner did he report his success 
than the authorities posted him to a station a thousand miles away 
from the malaria-ridden district, to be engaged in routine duties. 
Protests and appeals were made in vain, though another officer in the 
Service obtained six months’ leave for polo practice. Eventually, 
he was allowed six months “ on special duty ” to continue his research. 
He traced the phases of the amazing life-cycle of the parasite in mos- 
quito and man, how only the female of the Anopheles seeks blood, how 
the parasite enters the insect in blood sucked from a malarious person, 
passes through various stages from its stomach to the salivary glands, 
and so enters the proboscis, thence injected directly into the blood of 

“man by the insect’s bite. The strange periodicity of the paroxysms 
was explained. 

Officialism and professional prejudice hampered and delayed the 
application of the new knowledge at every turn, but the striking 
results of his methods in waging,war on the breeding-places of mosqui- 
toes gradually brought conviction—and action. In Ismailia in three 
years malaria cases were reduced from 1,551 to 37. Mortality among 
natives at Rhodesian copper-mines was halved at once. Everywhere 
in“every continent where his policy was adopted there were similar 
effects. It made the construction of the Panama Canal possible, took 
from West Africa its name of “ the White Man’s Grave,” restored to 
rich productivity prolific areas of Malaya Where native life had become 
moribund, enabled populous suburbs to rise on fever-haunted tracts, 
shunned for centuries, round Rome. Fifty years after Ross’s discovery 
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much remains to be done, stil millions die of malaria, many millions 
more are tormented and enfeebled, but steadily if still inadequately 
the campaigns are going on, cleansing afflicted areas in many parts 
of the world from the foul infection. 

The rest of his story is soon told. His health had suffered grievously. 
He endured several bouts of fever, and cholera nearly killed him. 
While others had been working and scheming for promotion, he had 
been seeking the seeds of million-murdering Death, so that his salary 
remained low and his expenses were heavy. No sooner was the dis- 
covery announced than a host of claimants rushed forward, with 
effrontery disparaging his achievement, and for a time the authorities 
treated his work with scorn. In 1899 he came home and resigned from 
the Service, sacrificing a great part of his pension. He was indefati- 
gable in urging the adoption of a policy of fighting malaria in the only 
effective way, by anti-mosquito measures, but the response was very 
slow and for years comparatively little was done. He took personal 
charge of a campaign at Freetown, Sierra Leone, with striking results. 
Dilatory honours came to him—elected F.R.S., knighted, awarded a 
Nobel Prize, a long list of distinctions from British and foreign univer- 
sities and learned societies. He was appointed Director-in-Chief at 
the Ross Institute of Tropical Hygiene, and he rejoiced greatly at 
witnessing on a visit to Malaya what had been accomplished there 
along lines he had advocated. Material reward there was none. In 
old age he had to sell the papers relating to his discovery, and a fund 
was raised to relieve his declining years of financial anxiety. When 
be died in 1932, however, he had become universally recognised as 
one of the greatest benefactors of mankind in modern times. 

ANTHONY CLYNE. 


FLOATING WEATHER STATIONS. 


first links in the chain of-floating meteorological weather 

stations planned for the North Atlantic by the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organisation a little over a year ago 
should be in position by the time this article appears in print. British 
corvettes of 1,100 tons belonging to the “ Flower ” class, they will be ~ 
at their stations before any of the meteorological ships promised by the 
other nations in the scheme. Four of the thirteen ships will be provided 
by this country, seven by the United States, one by America and 
Canada jointly, one by France, two by Belgium and Holland between 
them, and one by Norway and Sweden with British aid, and there will 
be a fleet of some twelve supply ships, the cost of fitting out and 
maintaining each ship being met by the country or countries supplying 
it. When the scheme gets into its full stride the meteorologists’ dream 
_ will have come true. For years there has been an international meteoro- 
logical scheme in operation, with merchant ships of all nations radio- 
ing meteorological data to shore stations. The weakness of this system 
was that it only covered the regular sealanes. The new system is 
designed to supplement the old one ; the thirteen meteorological ships 
will be maintained in areas where merchant shipping is very seldom 
seen, thereby filling the gaps in the pre-war system. In addition, the 
meteorological ships will, unlike the average merchantman, carry the 
latest relevant scientific equipment and a team of seven meteorological 
experts and nine radar and radio operators. Radar arid a series of 
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balloons flying at heights of up to eleven miles will provide data denied 
the meteorologist before the war, and a constant stream of information 
will be flashed to shore stations for distribution—through an extant 
service—for the benefit of all countries. With each ship estimating 
weather movements from a different angle, the experts will be provided 
with more acturate charts for forecasting than are available to-day, 
and this will undoubtedly be reflected in more accurate weather fore- 


During the war twenty Allied weather ships were maintained per- 
manently in the North Atlantic. They proved invaluable. But to 
maintain two ships cost £80,000 annually, and the return of peace saw 
the fleet recalled for purposes of economy. We were back to the old 
system of the Azores and Iceland, with a liberal measure of guesswork. 
The air line companies saw in this a fundamental hurdle to speedy and 
safe air travel between Europe and the North American Continent. 
Without an adequate meteorological system, North Atlantic air services 
would be unreliable and therefore uneconomic. Thus it was that the 
thirteen States involved in the Atlantic air routes agreed to share the 
cost of providing and maintaining the meteorological fleet, in proportion ” 
to the value of the benefit each gained from the new service. On this 
basis, the United States, which is to operate two-thirds of the trans- 
atlantic air routes, is to provide and maintain seven of the thirteen 
ships, at a cost of some {600,000 annually. The ships themselves, 
working in three-week “ shifts,” will be a motley fleet. For example, 
the American meteorological stations will range from U.S. coastguard 
cutters of 1,700 tons to a former merchantman of 10,000 tons. The latter 
will be stationed in the very centre of the Atlantic, in an area where 
merchant ships are seldom seen. 

All told, the metegrological fleet will carry some 200 specialists. 
They will make hourly surface observations, record upper-air wind 
directions every three to six hours, and upper-air temperatures, 
pressures and humidity twice daily. The meteorological balloons will 
carry. radio-sonodes, an instrument that automatically measures air 
conditions and translates them into radio messages. Micro-wave radar 
will record the movement of cloud formations. Indeed, it would not be 
an exaggeration to say that the meteorological ships will be able to 

‘record all weather formations from a drizzle to a blizzard. Meteoro- 
logists aboard each ship will collate this mass of data for radio operators 
to flash, in bulletin form, to land stations, where it will be collated orice 
again and distributed for the common benefit. In Britain, this final 
distribution will be made from Dunstable. In addition to meteoro- 
logical instruments the ships will carry navigational aids for the benefit 
of airmen and they will be ready to take search and rescue action when 
so called upon. . 

Seven States have agreed to enter the new meteorological network 
with permanent land stations. The southern half of the North Atlantic 
will be covered by stations in the Azores, Portugal and Spain, and what 
might be called the “ waist ” of the Atlantic by those in Eire. Denmark 
is now organising a chain of meteorological outposts on the Greenland 
Ice Cap where there were several Allied weather stations during the 
war, and at least two German posts, the location of which proved an ` 
extremely difficult matter. These outposts will be built in the ice of 
the “ Great Ice ” itself, their crews being supplied by air and dog team, 
probably twice annually. Other meteorological stations, both Danish 
and American, will be maintained on the Greenland coast. The Nor- 
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wegian meteorological station established in 1921 on Jan Mayan Island, 
off Greenland’s east coast and due north of Iceland, is destined to play an 
important role in the new organisation. A rocky, glacial knoll thirty- 
four miles long and towering into a 8,o00-foot mountain, Jan Mayan is 
in a key position to gauge the intense winds that howl down from the 
Far North. Indeed, its collection of huts and its wireless mast will 
perhaps prove as important to the success of the new meteorological 
network as those in Iceland. The Norwegian weather stations at Spitz- 
bergen, the riven archipelago on the fringe of the Ice Barrier, will 
likewise prove important to meteorology i in the coming years. A visit 
to Spitzbergen suggests that man’s hold on the Arctic is uncertain, 
When I landed at Green Harbour (a harbour in name only) the only 
signs of civilisation were those of past failures—an old whaling station ; 
the lonely grave of a sailor; the wreck of a sealing boat, its flanks 
scarred by the grinding action of winter ice-floes ; and the wreck of a 
meteorological station. But it is likely that new meteorological stations 
will be erected on this desolate Arctic archipelago. 

Canada will contribute .to the international weather “ pool” from 
military observation posts in her Arctic regions, where the Hudson’s 
Bay Company also maintains meteorological posts. These are calcu- 
lated to prove as useful to civil aviation as they did to Allied military 
affairs during the war. The less accessible areas of the Canadian Arctic 
may be covered by rohot weather stations that, planted in drifting sea- 
ice, would broadcast constant streams of meteorological data for 
collation at the key stations. It is known that the Russians have planted 
robots in the sea-ice that drifts along the Siberian Arctic coast, through 
the Kara Sea, across the North Pole and, in two main streams, down the 
Denmark Strait (between Iceland and Greenland) and past Canada’s 
northern shore towards the Bering Straits (separating Siberia and 
Alaska). These robot stations must be providing data of considerable 
value, but it is not known whether this will be available to the inter- 
national pool. Likewise it is by no means certain that the Soviet 
meteorological stations in what was until recently Arctic Finland, on the 
Kola Peninsula and in Nova Zemlaya will work for the common 
advantage. The outpost on Zemlaya must surely be the loneliest in the 
world, outside the Antarctic. Locked in floe ice the year round, this 
island is a riven tundra wilderness where the sun shines through swirling 
mist on an average only three days a year. 

The weather over a large area of the Northern Hemisphere originates 
in the Arctic, and the linking of the meteorological stations in the Far 
North with the Atlantic weather ships is likely to have far-reaching 
results. The new meteorological link-up will benefit more than the air 
line companies that gave it birth. It will prove an advantage to inter- 
national shipping, not only in the North Atlantic but in the North Sea 
and the coastal areas of northern and western Europe, for the new 
system will make gale and fog warnings more precise than heretofore. 
Likewise, it will prove a boon to industry and agriculture ; indeed, to 
every man and woman from the grower of wine in France to the nurse- 
maid in Hyde Park, and from the Cape Breton fisherman to the Dublin 
allotment worker. And all being well the scheme should be in full 
operation by early winter, with the first British ships at their lonely 
stations by the time this article appears in print. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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THE CORONATION CHAIR. 


ANADA’S public archives recently received from the British 

Prime Minister a document of historic interest and value—the . 

plan showing the secret of the hiding-place of the Stone of Scone, 
or the Stone of Destiny, as it has been known for hundreds of years. 
There is no more famous historical object in the Empire than this 
ancient stone, whose usual resting-place is beneath the equally re- 
nowned Coronation Chair—which was, as a matter of fact, built to 
contain it—in the Chapel of King Henry VII, Westminster Abbey. 
During World War I the Chair and Stone were placed in the crypt 
below the Chapter House, but during the recent war it was felt necessary 
to take even more stringent precautions for their safety. So, like a good 
many other irreplaceable national treasures, they were “ evacuated,” 
but are now back again in the Abbey. The Coronation Chair was placed 
in Gloucester Cathedral, but even now the secret of the Stone of Destiny 
is known only to a few persons. It is understood that it is buried, and 
the place may have been in the Abbey precincts. The plan of the 
hiding-place was forwarded for safe keeping to Canada in the summer 
of 1940 in case officials in Britain were victims of war. After the col- 
lapse of the Axis Mr. Mackenzie King inquired whether the unique 
plan might be allowed to remain in Canada, and the Dean of West-’ 
minster concurred. This is only the second time in six and a half 
centuries that the Stone of Scone has left the Abbey buildings. The 
first occasion was when it was carried across to Westminster Hall for 
the installation of Cromwell as Lord Protector. From Edward II 
onwards every English monarch, with the exceptions of the uncrowned 
Edward V and Edward VIII, and Mary, has been crowned in the chair 
containing the historic relic. Mary, being strongly Catholic, preferred 
a chair sent over by the Pope. 

The Stone of Destiny has a fabulous story. Edward I, Hammer of 
the Scots, warring against the northern kingdom, seized ‘what was to 
his enemies a sacred treasure in 1296, and conveyed it to England. This . 
led later, on the accession of James I, to the fulfilment of the ancient 
prophecy : - 

If Fates go right, wher’er this stone is found, 
The Scots shall monarchs of that realm be crowned. 


Or, as Sir Walter Scott more poetically rendered it : 


Unless the Fates are faithless found 
And prophet’s voice be vain, 
Where’er this monument is found 
The Scottish race shall reign. 


Long before English monarchs were crowned upon' the stone it was 
used at the coronation of the Scottish royal line. In the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is a picture of Alexander I (1107-24) 
being crowned upon.it. The King has a crown on his head and a sceptre 
in his left hand. Two men, one of whom holds a sword erect, are behind 
him, and a third man, from whose mouth a scroll issues, kneels before > 
him 


The early stories connected with the Stone of Destiny are inextricably 
intermixed with myth. Tradition declares it to be the very stone upon 
which Jacob pillowed his head at Bethel when he was fleeing from his 
father’s home before the wrath of his brother Esau. Genesis xxviii, 


J 
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v. II, tells how “ he took of the stones of that place, and used them 
for a pillow?’ However little the grain of truth in such a story it is 
widely held, and not in these islands only. A few years back the Afghan 
chief, Golab Shah, said: ‘‘ The destiny of the British race and nation 
will be a glorious one. The English will rule the world, because no 
other nation will prevail against her people. They have the thing of 
priceless .value—Jacob’s Pillar—as a Cotonation Stone, and that makes 
their destiny great.” According to one version, from Bethel Jacob 
carried the stone with him in his wanderings, and it was preserved by 
his sons and the race after them. Israelite kings were crowned upon it 
or standing beside it, and at the time of the exile Jeremiah the prophet 
carefully watched over its welfare. Tradition runs that Jeremiah 
wandered.over Europe, still watching over the stone, and that he was 
accompanied by the exiled daughter of a king of Babylon. In ancient 
Irish legend there is a story of how a strange foreign princess landed, 

, and with her was an old man, possessing a stone that became the stone 

_ of the Kings of Ireland. A second version of the stone’s adventures is 
that it was carried by Jacob’s countrymen to Egypt, whencé it was 
taken by Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, and Gathelus her husband, 
and son of the King of Athens, to Spain. From Brigantia, in that 
country, it was carried off by Simon Brech, son of Milo the Scot, to 
Ireland. 

There are many traditions referring to the stone in Irish records. 

“ Inisfail ” is a poetical name for that island, and is derived from 

“inis,” meaning an island, and Lia-fail, the stone in question. It is, 
in Irish legend, too, identified with the rock upon which the patriarch 
Jacob slept when he dreamed of the heavenly ladder. On the sacred 
Hill of Tara the stone was set up as the “ inauguration stone ” of the 
Irish kings. Upon it each monarch was placed, and if he was the true 
successor in the line the stone was silent ; if a pretender, it groaned 
aloud. For about 800 years every successive King of Ulster was 
crowned upon it, so the saga runs, and then tradition brings the stone 
to Scotland. Fergus is credited with having carried it off to the sacred 
island of Iona, as it was to become. There it is said to have formed the 
head-rest for that noble man, Saint Columba, just as it was used by the 
old Hebrew patriarch. It is interesting to note, too, that the Celtic 

‚saint is also said to have had a vision of a ladder and angels passing 
‘from heaven to earth. When he lay dying his head was placed upon the 
stone, which was afterwards taken to the adjacent coast at Dunstaff- 
nage. A ruined castle is to be seen at this place, the traditional seat of 
the kings of Dalriada, an ancient Gaelic kingdom. The castle figures in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Lord of the Isles, and was for a time the prison of 
Flora Macdonald. In the castle vaults a hole survives in which the 
stone was laid. 

With the migration of the Scots eastward the stone was taken in the 
ninth century (836) to Scone, near Perth, by Kenneth MacAlpin. This 
place was chosen, it is recorded, because “ the last battle with the 
Picts was there fought,” and it became a royal residence. Scone is 
prominent in Scottish history, and the Moot Hill, where the first 
national council of which there are records was held, was also known as 
the Hill of Belief from the fact that here the king promulgated the 
edict regulating the Christian Church. The settlement was early a 
centre of ecclesiastical activity and the seat of a monastery. The Stone 
of Destiny was encased in a chair of wood and placed by a cross on the 
seat of the monastic cemetery. Most of the Scottish kings were crowned 
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at Scone, even after the loss of the stone. The last function was held 
on January Ist, 1651, when Charles II received the crown. It was the 
»custom for the Earls of Fife to place their monarchs upon the Stone of 
Destiny, until Edward I captured it, a tragedy which greatly affected 
the Scots. They made repeated and long-continued attempts to have it 
restored, but unavailingly. A special conference was convened in the 
Tower of London between Edward III and David II of Scotland—then 
held prisoner there—in 1336, and an agreement was come to that the 
venerated object should be returned to Scotland with certain other 
prizes of war. No objection was raised to the return of the Scottish 
regalia, but when it was known that it was proposed:to give up as well 
the Stone of Destiny, the whole country became violently indignant. ` 
The people loudly insisted that the stone was theirs, and theirs it should 
remain. Undoubtedly even then stories were widespread about its 
talismanic virtues. It is recorded that “ All London rose en masse, while 
the trained bands (N.B., somewhat equivalent to the modern Home « 
Guard) of the City of London rose in insurrection, marched to the 
Abbey, and defied the King’s Commissioners to touch it.” In conse- 
quence of this violent outburst of feeling the Stone of Scone has been in 
the Abbey almost continuously ever since. - 

The stone, to which so much importance was attached by our medi- 
eval ancestors, is quite small. Just over seventy years back it was 
removed from its niche in order to verify rumours which were circulating 
to the effect that there were marks and inscriptions on it. It was care- 
fully examined, and no disfiguring marks were found. At the same time 
it was officially measured for the first time, and was found to be 26 in. 
long, 17 in. broad and rz in. deep. As to its actual origin, nobody can 
quote with certainty, but no authorities hold to the traditions that- 


", would date it B.c. Eighty years back the eminent geologist, Professor 


Sir Andrew , Ramsay, director-general of the Geological Survey, 
examined it at the request of the Dean of Westminster. He reported 
that it was of dull, reddish or purplish sandstone with a few pebbles 
embedded. One of these is quartz and two others of dark material, the 
nature of which he was unable to ascertain. Professor Ramsay stated 
that it was not.possible to be dogmatic as to the geological data in 
cases where stones have been taken far from their source, y 
when their history is vague in the earlier stages, But he pointed out 
that the country around Scone is formed of old red sandstone, and that 
the Stone of Destiny may have derived from one of its strata. One theory 
as to its beginnings is that the relic is one of those ancient stones which 
the Celtic people are known to have set up in many places and to have . 
regarded with almost religious respect. 

The Stone of Destiny is fastened by iron bands to the historic chair 
with which it has been inseparably associated since its arrival in the 
Abbey. The Coronation Chair was made by Walter, “the King’s 
Painter,” at the command of Edward I, and it was completed in' the 
year 1300. The chair was specially designed to hold the stone, and for his 
pains Walter received five pounds, and then an extra thirteen shillings 
and fourpence for carving and painting and gilding two small leopards 
in wood. To-day the old chair is sadly dilapidated, and down the years 
its appearance has not been improved by the “ vandals ” who have 
aspired to immortality by carving their initials upon the wood. Never- 
theless it is intrinsically priceless, and although of no great beauty there 
is a wonderful fascination about it and about the legendary stone upon 
which is crowned every succeeding monarch of the world’s greatest 
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family of nations. Thus is perpetuated one of the world’s oldest tradi- 
tions associated with the consecration of monarchs, that of raising 
them upon a stone supposedly endowed with sanctity. 

; E. R. YARHAM. 


UNTANGLING EUROPE’S 
` TRANSPORT. 


VEN before the bugles blew ‘‘ Cease Fire ” over Europe, prepa- 
rations for a European Central Inland Transport Organisation 
were well advanced. But it was not until the following September 
that Great Britain, U.S.A., Russia and the rest of the European United 
Nations signed the formal agreement which turned the provisional 
organisation into a permanent structure. Many people in this country 
were distantly aware that transport conditions in Europe were “ diff- 
cult.” But few could have appreciated fully, in that summer of 1945, 
just how appalling was the chaos that faced Dr. Hondelink, the 
Director-General, and his colleagues as they set about their task. It 
was no easy matter, as E.C.J.T.O. and other similar organisations found, 
to recruit suitable staff at the outset of their work. The man-power 
situation at the end of the war was still critical. An early loss, too, for 
the infant organisation was the untimely death of the British Deputy. 
Director-General, Major-General Napier, who, as chief of the -Move- 
ments and Transportation Branch at S.H.A.E.F., had been one of the 
most brilliant and hard-working officers on General Eisenhower's staff. 
In Dr. Hondelink, however, E.C.I.T.O. found an able leader, with much 
practical experience in transport, not only in Europe (with the Dutch 
railways), but also in China. His experience during the last three years 
of the war as chairman of the Technical Advisory Committee on Inland 
Transport was also likely to stand him in good stead in his new sphere 
of activity. That Europe’s transport conditions to-day are still gener- 
ally far from normal, and in some countries very unsatisfactory, implies 
no lack of effort on the part of E-C.I.T.O., which has proved itself 
capable of handling the immense task assigned to it, despite the not 
always whole-hearted co-operation of the different nations. As will be 
seen below, the organisation has obtained results, the importance of 
which will not escape the reader, and this in spjte of those needless 
- frustrations that fritter away the effort and the enthusiasm not only of 
those who design but also of all who seek to operate international 
organisations. 

Liberation brought Europe to a standstill. Everywhere communica- 
tions were cut. Not only Allied bombing but ground fighting, damage 
by the various resistance movements, demolition by the enemy and the 
general deterioration wrought by the six years of the struggle against 
Hitler, caused far more chaos than the first world war. Railway com- 
munications had suffered especially severely. In France over 4,000 
kilometres of track had been destroyed ; 115 out of 322 main stations 
were heavily damaged ; 56 out of 104 big marshalling and tranship-~ 
ment yards were out of action. In Greece two-thirds of all installations 
were incapable of use.’ Of the Polish railway bridges close on sixty 
thousand, or 70 per cent., were blown up. Even in Czechoslovakia, 

. which had escaped most of the prevalent war damage, over 1,500 
bridges and 38 tunnels were unusable. Equally serious was the situa- 
tion regarding locomotives and rolling stock. In Belgium, out of a pre- 
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war total of nearly 3,500 engines, less than 1,600 were serviceable. The > 
French National Railways had only 43 per cent. of the 1938 total of 
French locomotives in use and more than 5,000 were under or awaiting 
repair. The Greek railways had only one-tenth of their pre-war loco- 
motive stocks, while, in Holland, half the engines had disappeared and 
of the remainder another half were unserviceable. Not only were 
45,000 Belgian railway wagons missing, but some 15,000 of those left 
needed repair. Out of the pre-war stock of 450,000 French goods 
wagons, 200,000 were lost and 80,000 out of use through damage. 
Ninety per cent. of the Dutch railway coaches had been removed by 
the Germans. Over and above all this universal picture of destruction, 

damage and loss there was a critical shortage of coal. So serious did this 
become that, for months after the armistice, there was little civilian 
traffic in Europe, since all the coal available was required, as an urgent 
priority, to support the armies. 

On the inland waterways, so much used in parts of the Continent 
before the war to move heavy goods, the tale was much the same. Rivers 
and canals were so badly blocked that navigation was only possible on 
short stretches. Out of the 9,600 kilometres of French inland water- 
ways normally in use before the war, barely 500 were navigable on 
liberation. Not only had the locks been destroyed, the bridges “ blown,” 
the banks caved in, but the tugs, the barges and their crews were 
missing. Of the Rhine fleet, 35 per cent. were I6st and a further 15 per 
cent, unusable. In their assault on Russia the Germans had trans- 
ferred tugs and tankers from the Elbe and the Rhine to the Danube 
overland, by motor lorry. Out of a Czechoslovak Danube fleet, amount- 
ing to over 100,000 tons before the war, only five craft were left. The 
roads had suffered, too, from lack of repair and maintenance during 
the German occupation, from heavy traffic, mines, bombing and 
sabotage. Craters, road blocks and breaches as well as smashed bridges 
often resulted in long stretches, up to 100 kilometres in some places in 
France, being completely unusable. Just as bad as the serious state of 
the roads was the condition of the motor transport. Half the vehicles 
were over ten years old and they were, moreover, in poor shape due to 
lack of maintenance and repair, to the use of wood-gas in vehicles never 
designed for it, the inexperience of drivers and the low quality of 
revitalised lubricants and oil. Tyres and batteries, too, needed renewal 
on a very wide scale. Long-distance road transport was therefore 
impossible until the roads could be improved and the vehicles rendered 
capable of movement. Though some of the ports such as Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Marseilles, Naples and Constanza were already being used 
by the armies, many others such as Brest and Hamburg were so heavily 

ed as to require months, if not years, to repair. 

If what has been said depicts a fraction of the physical damage done, 
it does not convey the difficulties of overcoming the obstacles and, once 
more, of re-establishing the European transport system. Factories, 
capable of making or repairing material or machines, were short of 
labour and supplies, including spare parts. Not only coal but steel, 
timber, tin and alloys were critically short. On the credit side valuable 
assistance was being rendered by the Allied armies which, for example, 
reconstructed railway tracks, repaired fixed installations and rebuilt 
bridges. The Soviet Army in Austria reconstructed ten of the railway 
bridges over the Danube, including those at Kruns, Vienna and 
Stadlau. The American Army rebuilt more than twenty Austrian 
bridges, as well as the big Rhine crossings at Mainz and Neuwied. To 
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the British Army belongs the credit for having restored the traffic 
across the Rhine at Wesel, Baerl, Düsseldorf and Cologne. 

Such was the state of affairs when Dr. Hondelink and his colleagues 
first undertook their task. E.C.I.T.0. had been established as a “ co- 
ordinating and consultative organ.” Further it had been made clear 
in the agreement, by which it was to operate, that the work of restoring 
the national transport systems should@ be the responsibility of the 
governments of the countries concerned. Its réle, therefore, might be 
described as helping others to help themselves. Though coal was a 
matter entirely dealt with by the European Coal Organisation, 
E.C.I.T.O. helped member governments to ascertain the amounts 
of their petrol allocations and when deliveries would be made. Tyres 
and tubes were a bottleneck and so the advice of E.C.I.T.O. was 
requested for an allocation. As a result nearly 10,000 were supplied 
from Britain and close on 490,000 from U.S.A. to continental countries. 
E.C.I.T.O. also helped the indigenous production of tyres, as, for 
instance, when the Italian tyre industry was helped to acquire from 
U.N.R.R.A. more balanced supplies of natural and synthetic rubber, as 
well as carbon black. In 1946, European countries (excluding Russia) 
received roughly 1,400 new locomotives and approximately 10,000 


, railway wagons from Britainfand U.S.A. As these and other orders 


had been placed before E.C.I.T.O. came into existence, the rôle of the 
organisation in this respect was largely to assist countries when their 
supply programmes ran into difficulty. But there were many other 
ways in which E.C.I.T.O. could help directly, as, for instance, helping 
the Dutch to buy mobile workshops, machine tools, bridging and wire- 
less equipment or the French to obtain cranes, wagons and under-water 
cutting machinery—all from Britain. Help has also been given in 

from stock, and from new production, such supplies of motor 
vehicles as could be obtained in Britain or the U.S.A. So far as U.S. 
Army surpluses were concerned, E.C.I.T.O. has assisted in the making 
of contacts between various governments and the U.S. disposal authori- 
ties, and has made a number of suggestions as to the allocation of tyres, 
lorries, tractors, trailers, cars, locomotives and other railway rolling 
stock, road building machines, motorised repair shops, railway track, 
cranes and tugs. 

Not the least valuable aid rendered towards getting Europe’s trans- 
port on its feet again has been the provision of instruction for ‘‘ on the 
spot ” repairs. Many otherwise rejected parts of mechanical transport 
have been repaired by welding, demonstrated by specially designed and 
staffed E.C.I.T.O. vans sent to Belgium, France and Holland. Greek 
engineers have had courses in London with the same object in view and 
have now returned to their own country in order to pass on the instruc- 
tion to their fellow countrymen. Thanks to efforts of a “ working 
party ” set up by E.C.I.T.O., wagon repairs have been expedited and 
unserviceable wagons are now being returned to their’own countries, 
where their repair is naturally less difficult. Even so, the problem re- 
mains a big one, largely due to the shortage of raw materials and spare 
parts. To check where railway rolling stock and inland waterway and 
harbour craft had been dispersed, E.C.1.T.O. conducted: three censuses 
during 1946. By March 1946, nine months after the German sur- 
render, it had become clear that there were still over 400,000 railway 
wagons outside their own national systems. Thanks to decisions reached 
at meetings summoned by E.C.I.T.O. some 134,000 wagons had been 
sent back to their country of origin by March 1947. To facilitate ex- 
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change of wagons, ensuring a fair distribution of the available rolling 
stock, and some check on its movement, E.C.I.T.O. has set up a Wagon 
Exchange Committee which meets weekly in Paris and exercises a 
general supervision over the movements of wagons between the 
various Western European countries, parts of Germany, and Austria, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia, This committee ensures that any outward ` 
flow of loaded wagons from 4ny country shall be compensated by, if 
possible, an equal inward flow of empty wagons within the ensuing 
fortnight and has prevented any of the countries concerned from be- 
coming unduly depleted of wagons. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of E. a I.T.O. has been to restore 
international rail traffic from east to west and north to south from 
country to country throughout a large part of the occupied territories 
in Europe, pending the re-introduction of the pre-war regulations 
governing the exchange of wagons between countries. To regulate the 
flow of this traffic, according to rail and rolling stock capacities, 
E.C.I.T.O. has set up Bids and Acceptance International Conferences 
where, in co-operation with the occupation authorities, clearance was 
programmed and obtained for inland traffic originating in Western 
Europe, at North German ports and in transit through Germany. The 
bids for international rail traffic of this character grew monthly so that 
in January 1947 they amounted to close on one million tons, while 
inland water transport bids were nearly 350,000 tons. It is jnteresting. 
to note, in this connection, that, in the course of two years, U.N.R.R.A. 
alone has had to move 22 million tons over devastated Europe and ina 
tribute paid recently a representative declared that “it was to the 
great merit of E.C.I.T.O. that ... order had been created out of dis- 
order and enormous advantages had ensued from co-ordinating all 
efforts. E.C.I.T.O. had indeed made a very substantial contribution to 
the recovery of Europe.” 

In spite of very considerable reconstruction and improvement of the 
European traffic system, transportation difficulties ate still, to a great 
extent, hampering the economic recovery of Europe. Lack of loco- 
motives and rolling stock, of certain types of road vehicles, of tyres and 
spare parts are still delaying recovery, though road transport is, in 
general, better placed than the railways. Even though the Rhine has 
been open to traffic for some months, transport on the principal inter- 
national rivers is still far behind pre-war level and far from current 
needs. Shortage of materials still prevents the full use of the ‘production 
capacity of the yards for building tugs and barges. According to recent 
information, the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations is 
studying the question of establishing a new organisation to succeed 
E.C.I.T.0., which was set up for a period of two years and is due to 
terminate its activities in September. 

W. R. GORDON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Bots East AND WEST. 


T has been proved by experience that “ the twain” can not daly 
meet but can intertwine; for the white man has penetrated into 
the lands of the yellow man, bearing his famous burden the while. 
That word “ burden ” is not wholly a misnomer-nor wholly cynical in 
quality. If one of the white man’s motives was gain, another was ser- 
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‘vice. As in most fields of human activity the motives were mixed, but 
there was nothing incompatible between the interests of the two spheres. 
Indeed, they were, or could by right motives have been made, comple- 
mentary to each other, as could all other spheres of human activity. 
The East has in fact benefited from the skill, guidance and capital of 
the West, and the West has benefited from the untold natural wealth 
of the East. 

Alas! that is not the whole story. The white man has another burden 
to bear, a burden on his conscience, for the misery he has caused to the 
teeming millions of the East. And it has therefore come to pass that 
an epoch is now ending. The white man is being expelled from the 
East. The disturbances of this present century, originating in the West, 
have visited their horrors upon the East and have stirred the East to 
a reaction which is primarily directed against the West. The emergence 
in 1947.of India and Pakistan into independence is not an accidental 
twist in the way of life, nor is it a normal upshot of normal develop- 
ment. It is partly the result of shock and disturbance. It cannot be 
understood apart from the context of Eastern awakening into national 
self-consciousness. . 

When in July last the Dutch took military action in Indonesia they 
helped to force the issue which throws down a challénge to Western 
statesmanship. It could not surprise any man whose imagination had 
not been dulled that the new India forthwith appealed to the Security 
Council of the United Nations for action against what was roundly 
called Dutch “ aggression ” in Indonesia. Pandit Nehru, speaking at 
a Press conference in Delhi on the day, July 28th, when the appeal 
was launched, unreservedly expressed his “ fullest sympathy ” with the 
Indonesians in the struggle ; and the Indian delegate to the Economic 
and Social Council, Mr. R. K. Nehru, speaking in Lake Success about his 
country’s interest in the matter even before the formal appeal reached 
the Security Council, claimed it as the “inherent right” of Asiatic 
peoples to liberate themselves from foreign rule. He protested against 

, the presence of any foreign troops on the soil of Asia, and regretted that 
Indian troops had been used to pave the way for the return of colonial 
Powers to Asia. Speaking in Peshawar, also on July 28th, Nawabzada 
Allah Nawaz Khan, Speaker of the North-West Frontier Province 
Legislative Assembly, demanded joint action by India and Pakistan 
against the Netherlands-~Government “ for their ghastly injury to the 
sentiments of the whole Muslim world,’’ describing the Dutch action as 

“nothing short of an exhibition of hatred and intolerance of the white 
races against those of Asia.” , 

Such remarks revealed, as a straw reveals the direction of the wind, 
the basic nature of Eastern reaction against “ the white races.” The 
revelation could not fail to disturb the minds of those millions of people, 
East and West, who long for respite from these quarrels and vendettas. 
The slow and steady evolution of the political relationship between the 
advanced nations of the West and the subordinate, because backward, 
nations of the East was broken by these incalculably disruptive wars of 
our time. The tempo was quickened, and Eastern self-consciousness 
shot incontinently ahead. There seems to be no limit to the earth- 
tremors that began to shake our civilisation when that first world war 
was started on August 3rd, 1914. Shall we, within a measurable future, 

~- gee the end of these tremors ? They seem to affect races, nations, classes 

the world over. They have produced one particular gigantic disturbance 
which we know by the name of Soviet Russia which is at once both 
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Western and Eastern, ‘which is as active in China as in Europe and 
America, and which seeks to dam the flow of that Christian civilisation 
which made Europe the hub of the universe. 

As one reflects upon the spectacle in its broad outline one becomes 
conscious of its tragic implication. There is nothing “unfair ’’ in these 
big manifestations’ of human folly. Else “tragedy” would be the 
wrong word. Pre-Christian Greek drama presented tragedy truly as the 
natural result of the relevant cause, and Christian teaching in that 
matter merely confirms the obvious natural fact that ‘we reap what we 
. sow. It was in Europe that began the disturbances that spread their 
havoc to every continent. What is more to the point, it was in the 
traditional centre of what we have called Christianity that began those 
abominations which have blighted human welfare on the widest scale, 
and have made the devotees of every other known religion ask in 
pained surprise whether this was the way of life that the Christians 
were bidden to preach to all the earth ? Soviet atheism, itself a product 
of these same events, spreading both East and West, js at once 4 symbol 
and a challenge: a symbol of the unchristian thing sent abroad from 
Christian Europe and a challenge to the true followers of Christ. 

When the Indonesians resist the Dutch authority ; when the Siamese 
question the British right to tin mined in Siam by British enterprise 
and British capital; when the Burmese offer essential help to the 
Japanese against the British ; when Chinese xenophobia flourishes as it 
flourished between the two wars, despite the great services rendered to 
China by British commercial and engineering genius ; and when Indo- 
China rebels against the French authority; when in short the East 
rebels against its Western benefactor, let the West direct its researches 
into the relation of effect with cause. Has the West really benefited 
more than harmed the East? Evén that Russian Communism which 
to-day seeks to destroy the old civilisation of China, infiltrating through 
Mongolia and Manchuria in the north and through Sinkiang in the 
west, iè one of the unchristian products ef Chtistian Europe. How 
comes it that Marx and Lenin planted a seed from which so much. 
poison has spread through the world? What is wrong with Christian 
Europe ? 

It is of course obvious what is wrong: namely that Europe has 
proved faithless to its inspiration; but is there no redress? Mr. 
Churchill once made some typically eloquent reflections on “the 
tragedy of Europe, this noble continent, comprising on the whole the 
fairest'and the most cultivated regions of the earth, enjoying a tem- 
perate and equable climate, the home of the great parent races of the 
Western world, the foundation of Christian faith and Christian ethics.” 
He was speaking at Zürich University on September rgth, 1946. He 
recalled that Europe was “the origin of most of the culture, arts, 
philosophy and science both of ancient and modern times,” and then 
summarised ‘the tragedy thus: ‘ Yet it is from Europe that have 
sprung that series of frightful nationalist quarrels, originated by the 
Teutonic nations in their rise to power, which we have seen in this 
twentieth century and even in our lifetime wreck the peace and mar 
the prospects of all mankind.” 

The charge is only too well founded; and what a charge against 
“ Christian ” Europe! General Smuts, in a B. B. C. broadcast at about 
the same time as Mr, Churchill spoke, said that “ Europe, the old leader 
in‘ Western civilisation, is now a war casualty and scarcely in her right 
pind.” What is it that has led Europe astray? Why, of course, it is 
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the power that derived from her Christian responsibilities, yet was not 
directed to Christian ends. It is interesting to notice how this effect of 
power drives to the root of our problems. Every man has power, more 
or less, over his fellows. The greater the power a particular man has at 
his disposal, the greater the danger that assails his soul. Hitler and 
Stalin are exaggerated cases, but are only typical. 

Europe itself, as Mr. Churchill recalled, was given power over the 
world by its peculiar “ gifts.” All gifts are from God. When Christ set 
up His Church in Europe, and gave the instruction that it was to expand 
itself throughout the world, He thereby gave it power. There is no 
great or final reason for despondency in the fact that so far in the 
resultant experience the Church has in large measure failed in its 
worldly civilising mission. It is manned by human beings, who, though 
members of the mystical body of Christ, are at the same time fallibly 
human. Though the individual members do cultivate, and in the case 
of the saints have well and truly cultivated, the love of God that is the 
source of all that is good and true on earth, yet as a whole the Church 
has not yet effectively begun its wider mission in the world. The power 
given to it, despite its divine direction, was warped by human corrup- 
tion into selfish and therefore faithless channels. The Church itself was 
split by that fault; and the missioners, mechanically following their 
instructions, despite the incidental individual good they have done, 
and even the heroism they have shown, have made a poor showing 
among the heathen, who were puzzled, not, enlightened, by the com- 
peting sects of what is in its essence a single truth. The power was in 
some measure dissipated and wasted, its source obscured. 

When in the course of time the intellectual by-products of that power, 
rightly described by Mr. Churchill as cultural, artistic, philosophical and 
scientific, gave to the peoples of Europe an opportunity to exploit as 
well as to enlighten the other peoples of the world, it came to pass that 
the temptation thus presented to the weak and errant Christians was 
found to be irresistible, and it was the exploitation, not the enlighten- 
ment, that became the stronger motive. That is the main reason why 
in this twentieth century, when the intellectual gifts aforesaid have 
flowered so suddenly into an abundance of wonderful physical achieve- 
ment, the power, derived from God, has produced, not the spreading 
worship of the glory of God, but an abandonment to the idolatry of 
materialist and deceptive spoils, which, again in Mr. Churchill’s words, . 
have wrecked the peace and marred the prospect of all mankind. The 
Christian mission has been perverted into an unchristian mission, the 
outstanding manifestation of the perversion at this present time being 
Soviet Russia. 

Outstanding, but not exclusive. Indeed, had ait the fault been 
general, the pre-eminence of Soviet atheism at this time would have 
been impossible. The hand that was to have fed, both physically and , 
spiritually, the dependent East, has instead been used to extort a selfish 
satisfaction, and the East has risen against the extortioner. Political 
independence is the practical motive of the revolt, antagonism the 
effect, and mutual disservice the upshot. Soviet atheism rushes in 
where Christian Europe failed. We face a crisis, after twenty centuries 
of weak Christianity, from which emerges a challenge to the Christians 
themselves. It is in Europe, the cradle of Christian civilisation, that the 
practice and technique of war have been carried to the extremes which 
threaten to destroy civilisation itself. The United States, an offshoot of 
Europe, bigger than the parent stem, is given willy-nilly the opportunity 
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to take the lead in the work of rescue. The New World is to redress the 
balance of the Old. : 

But wisdom, which is necessarily Christian in quality and inspiration, 
is also weak ; and we face the crowning danger that, at this crisis, we 
may sink again into the very mistakes that caused the crisis, by relying 
upon materialist, and not upon spiritual, weapons, for saving the world. 
There are those, Christjans among them, who advocate war with Russia, 
blinded to the truth that good results cannot be achieved by bad 
means. Now Satan is clever. It is well known to the present victims of 
Russian tyranny that the tyranny is clay-footed and readily vulnerable. 
It is a mixture of bluff and accident. The myth of Russian military 
strength and efficiency arose largely out of those final stages of the 
recent war when the German army was already beaten, not by the 
Russian army, but by the twin effects of the weather (which decimated 
the German forces, despite their magnificent equipment, while leaving 
the seasoned Russians intact) and of Anglo-American bombing. Even 
the victory of Stalingrad was put down by Russian authorities them- 
selves to the réle played by troops from Siberia, to whom the weather 
was as nothing. It is notorious that the Russian army had no modern 
equipment except what was provided by Britain and America; that 
the Red Army was for the most part undisciplined, untrained, ignorant 
and addicted to drinking on a scale quite incompatible with military 
efficiency ; and that it ploughed its way to Berlin by sheer force of 
numbers through an already beaten German army, which none the less 
took a ghastly toll of the advancing hordes. 

Therefore, suggests the ever-watchful Satan, the thing to do is to 
smash these Russians without delay by military action, and thus to 
scotch the rot that is spreading over the earth. Yet what man in his 
senses can forget that once the mischief of war is afoot it is impossible 
to tell what course it will take ? In 1939 Hitler had at his disposal a 
military machine such as the world has never known ; in 1940 he was 
apparently master of Europe. But he was using Satan’s weapons, which 
are apt to turn against those who use them. And the final upshot was 
that the German army, the most efficient thing of its kind known to 
human experience, crumbled at the last before a monstrous rabble of 
incompetent Russians, who then went on to bluff the combined re- 
sources of the British Commonwealth and the United States of America 
into a dazed belief that Soviet Russia was out to dominate the world ! 
Satan laughed, and laughed. : 

Tf the collective intelligence of a weakened Christian civilisation again 
falls victim to Satan’s promptings, and we allow ourselves to be bam- 
boozled into some sort of open physical war with Russia, though all the 
split atoms be at America’s disposal and Russia be a bluff that could be 
blown away by the wind, yet no man could calculate what the resultant 
state of the world would be, except that it would be even worse than 
it is now. Though no atomic bombs were actually launched, and 
though the “ war ’’-were a mere matter of undefined but open rupture, 
who could tell what sort of lightning would shoot through the entire 
East ? Mr. Neville Chamberlain once said (it is interesting to recall 
how wise he was): “ I have read that in the high mountains there are 
some conditions to be found when an incautious move or even a sudden 
loud exclamation may start an avalanche ” (June 25th, 1937). 

e have twice in this century been presented with “ menaces to 
civilisation,” and have twice reacted in the wrong way. A third being 
now presented, it looks as if the choice this time must be final. It is 
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not a question of reaching an “ understanding ” with Russia. The 
. obvious best we can aim at is the isolation of Russia. An emergency 
- presses. The world outside of Russia—and with Russia must, at least 
temporarily, go her satellites—is faced with the alternatives of organis- 
ing itself, without Russia, for the urgent work of common salvation or | 
of allowing the -prevalent demoralisation, comparable to those condi- 
tions in the high mountains to which Mr. Chamberlain referred, to 
court the danger of an avalanche. The worst feature of that avalanche 
might well be a breakdown of allrestraint throughout the East. Already 
we see the peoples of the earth, in the West as well as in the East, 
“ milling round,” to use the words once used by General Smuts, “ like 
frightened sheep without a shepherd.” The civil war in China is no new 
experience for China, but the conditions are new, for it is the wild 
disordered rush of the Communist terror that is the chief danger, as it 
is in Greece. 

The spirit of our time, the result of two world wars, spreading in 
every continent, is dangerously near to despair. Even in civilised 
countries, in Britain for example, masses of people, milling round, 
wonder in complete ignorance whether Communism with its imposed 
tyranny would not be better than the existing chaos ; much as people 
wondered in the war of nerves that preceded 1939 whether it would not 
after all be a form of relief if war did break out, and be done with it ! 
But we are not done with it when disaster falls. The price, ever bigger 
with each succeeding disaster, has to be paid for iti in the further chaos 
it brings. 

The supreme need at this fare is 3 not for leadership (the leadership is 
available), but for faithful following, not for the emergence of a prophet 
who shall call the peoples back from the abyss and shall remind them 
that life in its mystery can prosper only on healthy motives of ele- 
mentary simplicity, but for obedience to the prophets who do cry out. 
The Dean of Durham wrote a letter to The Times of July 21st last in 
these words : “ Sir, some 900 years ago Bishop Wulfstan, of Worcester, 
wrote: ‘Oh, in God’s name, let us do as is needful for us—save our- 
selves as we may by utmost diligence, lest we perish all of us together ! 
Let us love God and follow God’s laws . . . and observe with heed oaths 
and pledges, and have some faith among us, free from wicked practices.’ 
Is there no one in authority who can say to the England of the twentieth 
century what he said to it in the eleventh?” 

Alas! these Christian divisions are a true tragedy. The Reformation 
visits its effects upon the third and fourth and tenth generation of 
those that took so grave a responsibility. If a Roman Catholic were to- 
say to the Dean of Durham, “ but surely the authority is there, though 
you yourself reject it,” he would merely open the flood gates of endless 
controversy. The tragedy is a true one. If one quoted Pius XI’s 
encyclical Carttate Christs of 1932, in which the Pope did enumerate the 
mistakes committed in our conduct of civilisation, did sum them up in 
the great mistake of man’s revolt against God, did summon the faithful 
to prayer, penance and mortification—in short to the same oaths and 
pledges, the same love of God to which Bishop Wulfstan pointed—one 
would run the risk of innocently uncovering a hornet’s nest of honest 
Protestant feeling in our unhappy country. 

Tragedy is not so easily exorcised. Yet it remains true to-day that 
Western civilisation, divided and weak though it be even in its Christian 
motive, must needs lead the East, even though the East reject it. Those 
qualities and gifts, enumerated by Mr. Churchill, which are the peculiar 
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heritage of Europe, are necessary to the common welfare of mankind, 
Europe has largely sold'its heritage for a mess of deceptive spoils, and 
has largely betrayed its trusteeship in the East, yet must still shoulder 
its responsibilities. x 

There is no particular blue-print of actual machinery available to our 
generation for the work of rescue urgently calling to us. The United 
Nations Organisation has failed in its main purpose even more spectacu- 
larly and more promptly than the League of Nations failed. In its early 
days the League of Nations did effectively apply the Covenant for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes (for instance the Greco-Bulgarian dis- 
pute of 1925, the Italo-Greek dispute of 1923, that of Bolivia and 
Paraguay in 1928) ; but the United Nations Organisation scored a flat 
and probably final failure at its first formal attempt to implement the 
principles of its Charter. This year’s case of the Communist attack upon 
Greece from virtually Russian bases in Albania, Jugoslavia and Bul- 
garia was the first formal challenge to the Charter’s competence. Not 
only did Russia, a chief member of U.N.O., embarrass in its work the 
commission sent out for investigation on the spot, but by the use of the 
veto prevented any action from being taken. 

The Charter of the United Nations is so soon a dead letter. There is 
no machinery available to diplomacy for the pacific and reasonable 
settlement of disputes, because the ruling motive in those who consti- 
tute the U.N.O.—exemplified at this time chiefly, almost exclusively, 
by Russia—is neither pacific nor reasonable. What then ? It is hard for 
any student who seriously ponders the appalling present state of the 
world to find the glib or the convincing answer. We are caught in an 
elementary disaster, yet the challenge must be faced. The world must 
alter its motives or perish. The prospect is long and the work hard. 
There is no easy way out. It is in essence a matter of conversion and 
long endeavour. 

The best comfort available is the knowledge that the emergency is so 
bad that a miracle of salvation alone can help us: and that knowledge 


_ is itself half the miracle. After 1918 M. Clemenceau cried: “ And now 
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to work |” We may repeat his advice in our own case in 1947 with the 
greater urgency and under a far more solemn incentive. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
August rrth, 1947. : 
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THACKERAY IN HIS LETTERS.* 


I suppose it is necessary and desirable, but I confess that it leaves me with 
a feeling of distaste and sea ran For Mr. Ray brings to a close his great 
task of editing Thackeray’s letters by a medical history most ite eaten 
by Chester M. Jones, Clinical Professor of Medicine in d 
University. I willingly admit that a es eae may seek such aids, but 
cannot a collection of a man’s letters be left to speak for themselves without 
the addition of an autopsy? As it is, the last words written at the end of this 
great collection are the lugubrious comment of Professor Chester Jones that 
‘the genius of the great novelist succumbed to the insatiable need for good 
company and good cheer.” 


* Ths Latisrs and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by Gordon 


N. Ray. Vols. IN and IV. Oxford niversity Press Four volumes, £6 6s. 
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I object to this medical report not merely on the grounds of good taste, 
but because it just does not tell the whole truth. Thackeray died at the early 
age of fifty-three and his death was a tragedy. Admittedly it was in part 
caused by ,“‘ good company and good cheer.” Thackeray, like many men of 
his time, had “ habits of gustatory self-indulgence,” and possibly even for 
that age he was above the average intemperate. But as the letters show, there 
is much more to it than any simple formula of excess can describe. He had, 
for instance, a desire to live in some style im a house in Palace Green, Ken- 
sington, which sold for {10,000 on his death. -Not for him, as he himself 
confesses, the simple life which contented the Carlyles in Cheyne Row, with 
only one snuffling Scottish maid to serve the household. Six thousand pounds 
he had to find for the house, {100 a year for ground rent, and formidable 
expenses in upkeep, all of it unnecessary except that some demon drove him 
on. He pas dele mind at the satne time that his income should sufficiently 
outpace his expansive way of living for him to leave adequate provision for - 
his two daughters and his mother, and, though in these later years she is 
seldom mentioned, for that wife who has been put away in a mental home. 
“ You are fated to a great age I’m sure,” he writes to his mother, “‘ and I don’t 
think my course will be a long one—I’ve no reason why. My health is famous 
but when mayn’t it drop? If I last there will be £300 a year for you young 
ones.” So the desire to spend and the determinatidn to save drove him into 
the lucrative but exhausting American lecturing tours. If one single fact 
contributed to his early death, it was, as in the case of Dickens, the excitement 
and exhaustion of the American lecturing tours. Professor Chester Jones in 
his medical summary notes of the American,tour of 1855-6 that “ he over- 
worked, over-drinked, over-supped, over-visited.”’ 

As a consequence of all this pressure Volumes III and IV of the letters are 
less interesting than their predecessors. His mind is seldom sufficiently 
disengaged to observe, of reflect, or even to comment on the art which 
engaged him. He may write sentimental es of farewell to The New- 
comes once the book is finished, but w. he is composing it he is, like 
Dickens, fretful and depressed. Yet there was a genial nature there, some- 
where, as appears in his letters to his American friends, the Baxters, and 
pay to Lucy Baxter, with whom in some elusive and sentimental way 
he was in love. She was the Mrs. Brookfield of his later years. It is all the 
more engaging to discover that amid the pressure of his American engage- 
ments he had the leisure to write to an unknown American boy who had sent 
him a letter: “ I have very great pleasure in sending you my signature ; and 
am never more grateful than when I hear honest boys like my books. I 
remember the time when I was a boy very well; and, now that I have children 
of my own, love young people all the better. . . . We who write books must 
remember that among our readers are honest children, and pray the Father 
of all of us to enable us to see and speak the truth.” There surely speaks the 
best in Thackeray. 

Mr. Ray’s great task is now completed, and one may express the hope that 
he has energies in reserve for the promised biography. Few of these letters 
are exciting reading in themselves: the illustrations which Thackeray sent 
with them are often better. They leave one with the impression of a man who 
was probably more attractive to know than to read about, especially one who 
was delightful in his own family circle. For as the years pass it is to his 
mother and his two daughters that his thoughts return, and sometimes as the 
years passed they seemed to him almost as if they were three daughters. 


B. Iror Evans. 
Queen Mary College. 


MODERN GERMANY THROUGH FRENCH EYES.* 


Count Jean de Pange, widely known both as an historical scholar and a 
friend of England, represents some of the finest traditions of the older France. 
His moving account of his prison experiences and reflections under the 


* L’ Allemagne 1789-1945. By Jean de Pange. Librarie Arthéme Payard. 
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German occupation and his contribution to a recent symposium entitled 
Le Rhin: Nil de l’Occtdent have been noticed in this Review. His latest work 
surveys the evolution of Germany from the French Revolution to the collapse 
of the Nazi régime in 600 pages of narrative and analysis, and it is the 
comments on familiar events in which the main interest lies. The author, a 
good European and a. good Christian no less than a good patriot, writes 
without the bitterness we find in so many historical works by Frenchmen on 
their formidable neighbours. No one detests the hideous record and repulsive 
ideology of the Nazis more than he, and some of the most’ dramatic pages are 
devoted to their sensational crimes. But he knows too much about Germany’s 
contribution to our common civilisation to bring an indittment against a 
whole nation. His book is the story of a great people led astray by falselgods, 
not of a race unique in wickedness throughout the ages. 

L'Allemagne is above all a declaration of the author’s political faith. Like 
Lord Acton, whose ideology he largely shares, he regards the concentration of 
power as the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. As a method of 

overnment it is as old as mankind, but in modern times it has been reinforced 
the emergence of self-conscious nationalism, with its strident emphasis 
on race and its consequential neglect of the rights of minorities. The best 
chance of securing and preserving political.and religious liberty is to be found 
in the division of power, so that no individual, no party, no institution can 
ignore everything except its own will. The obvious political embodiment of 
` this lofty ideal is some variety of federalism, to which the whole work is a 
full-throated pean. He looks wistfully back to the days of the Holy Roman 
Empire and even to the less imposing German Confederation when German 
culture was at its height. In the long political and military struggle between 
Austria and Prussia his sympathies are entirely with the former, which 
represented the principle of racial partnership as against the centralised 
system of Berlin. Throughout these chapters the reader is struck by the 
warmth of the author’s sympathies with Austria, which he hails as the natural 
ally of France in averting a Gernian domination of Western Europe. Germany 
alone, he declares, was the enemy in the First World War, and France had 
no interest in destroying Austria-~-H . He wrings his hands over the 
dissolution of the Austrian Empire, for which he holds the Czechs and the 
statesmen of Versailles equally responsible. However impérfect in its opera- 
tion, the polyglot realm of the Hapsburgs combined economic unity with a 
wide measure of political autonomy. That, he , is the lesson of history 
and the dictate of common sense. Federate Danubian States again, 
federate the new Germany, federate Europe. So penetrated is he with the 
insufficiency of the purely national State that he has long advocated a union 
of England and France on the model of pre-rg14 Austria-Hungary, with 
certain joint Ministers and political meetings of delegations from the Parlia- 
ments of the two countries. 

Ardent nationalists among his readers will doubtless exclaim that the 
author tends to underestimate the of the group instinct and the 
passionate determination of racial units all over the world to settle their own 
affairs. Perhaps, indeed, he is working for the future rather than for the 

` present, but that is the way of prophets in every age. Even those who cannot 
accept all his proposals will be the better for reading this moving appeal for 
sanity, moderation, and co-operation among the nations of Western Europe, 
including the defeated enemy of his country and ours. After two world wars 
every thinking man and woman is aware that nationalism is not enough, and 
that the unfettered sovereignty of individual States is out of date owing to 
our common‘ need for what Aristotle calls the good life. Whether U.N.O. 
will ultimately succeed where the League of Nations so tragically failed no 
one can tell: at present the omens are unfavourable. ‘‘ In any case one thing 
is certain: henceforth the fate of Germany and the fate of Europe’ are 
indissolubly connected. They will perish together or save themselves 
together.” Such are the closing words and such is the urgent message of a 
thoughtful and suggestive work. G. P. G. 
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PALESTINE, TANGANYIKA AND THE SUDAN.* 


At a time when the Government is searching for a policy for Palestine 
and a solution for the Sudan, Sir Stewart Symes’s book is most opportune, 
Among many Middle East appointments he held the posts of District 
Governor of Palestine, Chief Secretary, Jerusalem, Governor of Tanganyika 
and Governor-General of the Sudan. “ My life was spent in remote places. 
I was a broker in amity between mutually antagonistic sections of the local 
public.” Every outstanding personality—British or native—im the Middle 
East passed, as it were, through his hands, and many are his anecdotes, told 
with a dry and benevolent humour. 

Palestine, during his two terms of office from 1921 to ae had not yet 
assumed the awful proportions of its post-war IT conflicts. He found time to 
enjoy the often amusing foibles of his Arab and Jewish charges, and could on 
occasion spend a meditative hour savouring the enchanting beauty of an 
eastern evening. He saw the difficulties of the situation clearly but also felt 
the historical associations and values keenly. “ One was constantly. presented 
with contrasts in Palestine. Its diversities of economic status, of climate, 
scenery and ethnic confusion were sudden and startling. The brief journey 
from headquarters at Haifa to a rural centre or bedwin encampment, or from 
a modern Jewish colony to a backward Arap village, caused one to skip, as 
it were, whole centuries of human experience. Yet in this complex and 
variegated texture of life the fine threads of historical continuity and familiar 
tradition were constantly obtruded for the delight and instruction of an 
attentive district visitor.” 

In his office as Governor of Tanganyika and later as Governor-General of 
the Sudan Sir Stewart tried to apply simple truths and accept straight- 
forward remedies, and found to his satisfaction and sometimes to his surprise 
that they worked. “In 1931-32 Tanganyika, a poor country, undeveloped 
and depending increasingly. on export of raw materials, was caught, like so 
many other countries, in the trough of a world-wide financial depression. . . . 
The Director of Agriculture advocated a country-wide campaign, under the 
slogan ‘ grow more crops,’ to obtain a wide extension of cultivated areas, 
with priority to be given to ‘food’ crops and special attention paid to 
improved types and treatment of ‘cash’ crops. .This campaign was got 
under way. . It was a great satisfaction to me to read some time after 
ee ayika that his campaign had fully justified its purposes and was 

as an, important factor in the return to a prosperous state of 
PETERS and trade.” 

While Tanganyika had its economic troubles, the Sudan, like Palestine, 
presented one of the major political problems in the Middle East. He had 
- watched the development of the Sudan, sometimes close by, sometimes from 
afar, for the better part of four decades. He knew how far things had 
ripened. “ Closer association of the Sudanese in the field of state policy is 
certainly desirable ; but, even in the Northern Sudan, some time may yet 
elapse before they can be entrusted with the fully representative institutions 
of a responsible Government.” He knew also the crux of the problem. “ No 
Egyptian patriot, mindful of the Nile water questions and religious ties, could 
be expected to disavow interest in the future of the country. In no circum- 
stances could Egypt endure a Government of the Sudan that was either 
unfriendly or incompetent.” Tour of Duty, with its many intimate sidelights 
and its vaster visions, should prove a valuable aid to the student of Empire 
politics. 


IsLE BUNBURY. 


* Tour of Duty. By Sir Stewart Symes. Collins. r2s. 6d. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER.* 


- > Mr. Trevor-Roper on the whole has acquitted himself brilliantly. With the 

.objectivity of the true historian and with a fine gift for dramatisation he 
makes the scene live. The actors, from the corporal on guard attracted by 
the stench and the smoke of Hitler’s and Eva Braun’s funeral pyre, to the 
decrepit survivor Hemrich Himmler as a captured fugitive, emerge as real 
persons. His close scrutiny and careful weighing of dozens of depositions do 
not alter the overall picture, and it is the individual traits that make this 
work important. For they reveal Hitler as a hysterical madman always 
shifting the blame for his own wild‘deeds to others ; seeing treachery where- 
ever a clearer notion o his stupid “ Five Minutes past Midnight ” 
, policy; lachrymose and foaming; a comedian even in his last, all-round 
hand-shaking moments. Perhaps the most characteristic revelation is the 
instinctive relief felt by his closest and presumably most faithful collabora- 
tors on the news of his death, when everybody in the shelter suddenly began 
to smoke, a strictly prohibited by the Fuehrer. Surrounding himself 
with quacks d soothsayers, turning waiters, and ex-convicts into generals 
and army C.o.C.s, playing off his lieutenants, from Goering down to his cook 
or chauffeur, one ‘against the other, the ex-master of Germany and wellnigh 
` the world could not expect anything but icomedy at best in his lament, 
though he had shed more blood and ca more tears than any man in 
history. . . 

There are fascmating details: the belated but courageous and sincere 
attempt of Speer to te Hitler and his ; the sham “ Werewolves ” 
scheme; Goering’s last hypocritical bid for fitler’s sceptre and abject 
failure ; ’ the fanatical loyalty of the few, the very few, and the opportunism 
of the majority. There are mistakes, too, when the author tries to lend 
colour to his very thorough and reliable research by data from outside his 


s 


orbit. Thus he depicts Goebbels, who wallowed in stolen magnificence—a ` 


mansion at Schwanenwerder, a princely castle at Rheydt, etc., as a compara- 
tive puritan or a Jesuit pupil. He was nothing of the tind, and only a better 
education and a different trend in his vices prevented himi from ivalling 
Goeting. And Himmler is ted as ‘‘a former sergeant-major,” though 
his only military réle had been that of a seventeen-year-old cadet m a 
traming camp by the end of the First World War. Nor was “ Bloody 
' Heinrich ” ever “ beloved by all of his subordinates ” ; even among them 
were more who feared him, and for good reasons. Even so this is a good and— 
within the limits of its field—im all probability a final piece of historical 
research, 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE LIBERAL POLICY. 


Three volumes have been added to The Liberal Library Serjest which was 
launched last year to pro te the Liberal viewpoint. Al h the Series 
is not actually published by the Liberal Party organisation, it received 
the blessing of the Party’s Executive-Committee and is backed by leading 
Liberals. These short volumes are not concerned so much with the specific 
details of Party policy, which can be found in the official RESE as, 
more generally, with the basic principles of modern Liberalism and their 
application to the t issues of the day. 

first four volumes included Miss {inia Lakeman’s cogent contribution, 
When Labour Fais. Mr. Reginald A. Smith is concerned with the conflict of 
ideologies in his wide-open Liberal Window on the World. The Liberal’s 
approach to the problem of refugees is discussed by Mr. M. J. Landa in 


* H. B. Trevor-Roper. The Last Days of Hitler. Macmillan. 108. 6d. 
+ Herbert Joseph Ltd. 5s. each volume. 
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A Man Without a Country. In The Way of the West, Mr. Donald W. Wade 
deals with the meaning of democracy. The n ew’ tolumes include, very 
appropriately, a contribution in defence of the Soal] independent trader for 
whom Liberals have a particular sympathy. In A Nation of Shopkeopers, Mr. 
Tom S. Rothwell, Vice-President of the dependent Traders’ Alliance, has 
written a lucid and temperate account of the small ue Aaa problems 
and difficulties. He pleads, for a wide political horizon, and, 
favour of the Liberal viewpoint, condemns the seal trader who, erate Sane 
votes anti-Socialist merely because he o Co-operative movement. 
In Religion, Personality and Politics, Mr. BD D. Copland LES looks for the spiritual 
basis in political theory and conduct, and finds it in Liberalism. “ That is 
why I have ventured to interpret the doctrines of the Liberal Party in the 
H S a I think that its resurgence as a power in the 
land It is a thoughtful book, which deserves careful study. : 

The Dime of eea Man is an important contribution by Mr. Eliott Dodds, 
who is con y with the increasing encroachment of the State upon 
the liberty of the e dvin He condemns the Socialist objective of a 
completely “ planned national economy ” as leading necessarily to tyranny, 
in spite of the many protestations of Socialist leaders in a of personal 
freedom. The two conceptions are essentially incompati On the other 
band, Liberalism is opposed to* Conservative monopo. e the T 
with, its exploitation of the many by the few. Mr. Dodds the recent 
Conservative conversion ° to the Liberal pein aa of ‘ f partnership i in 
industry ’’ and “a nation-wide whing dem 
sudden to be convincing.” The author set, sets ote it the Liberal policy, eludes 
the system of “ indirect p ” designed, lithe words atthe Btonsene 
in its appreciation of the inte Lord Keynes, “ to control the economic weather, 
not to issue detailed instructions about who should have umbrellas.” The . 
emphasis in this book, as in the other volumes, is upon the liberty of the 
individual, the widespread diffusion of property and the right of private 
enterprise. This Series provides the Liberal with an invigorating refresher 
course, and offers to an ignorant public a much-needed exposition of Liberal 
principles and general policy. It should play a valuable part in the Party’s 
revi f 

ÅRNOLD DE MONTMORENCY. 


+ * * * = 


The British Navies in the Second World War* contains a brief but penetrat- 
ing account of British naval achievement by Admiral Sir W. M. James, who 
was Chief of Naval Information during the last two years. The general public 
will welcome this authoritative, yet unofficial, survey which is written in 
lucid and‘non-technical language and is well illustrated by numerous plans. 
The author depicts in broad outline, and concurrently in time periods, the 
main course of the sea campaigns and the naval of the great amphibi- 
ous operations. Moreover, the reader learns som of the less 
but no less important, achievements; for oe only a few probably 
appreciate that from September 1939 to December 1945 the Navy escorted 
in convoy 10,600,000 troops, of whom only 2,978 were lost at sea. 

It is an inspiring ee a siy oni immense exertion, infinite resource, courage and 
skill. Never before did the result of a battle depend so much upon the 
individual act of each man, from admiral to rating. The author stresses the 
interdependence of the three Services and “ their steady trend to integra- 
tion.” In particular, “ air-power exercised a dominating influence on the 
maritime operations, and our whole conception of sea-power was perforce 
revised.” discussing, for example, the Battle of the Atlantic, Admiral 
James declares that one of the four distinct causes of the failure to overcome 
the U-boat offensive until 1943 was “ delay in bringing into the battle the 
dene renee aeroplane, Ct ees 

* Longmans 213. 
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from bombing Germgny; and the consequent hesitation in acceding to the 
Admiralty’s requirements “ nearly caused disaster.” The admiral, however, . 
has the utmost praise for actual co-operation between the two Services. 

The author can only give a little space to the operations in the Pacific. It 
is noticeable that he roundly condemns the despatch of the Prince of Wales 
and Repulse to Singapore in December xr941 as “ strategically unsound... . 
Sending a token force to a war‘area where the enemy is in great strength has 
always proved disastrous.” For the achievements of the American fleet and 
the “ perfect understanding with the British navy ” there is nothing but 
praise. The narrative is based on official documents and publications, press 
reports, American war reports and books of personal experiences. No doubt, 
as the author appreciates, further material will become available and may 
call for some revision in the text ; but in broad substance this volume pro- 
vides an account which will bear the test of time. 

A. DE MONTMORENCY. 


* +- 4 * * 


Soviet Jewry, Palestine and the West, by Walter Zander (Gollancz, 6s.), is 
dedicated to his mother “ who at the age of 72 was deported by the Nazis to 
the East of Seiny and of whom e trace has been lost.” Despite this 
poignant personal experience, his little book is singularly free from the 
passions commonly generated by the most painful and complicated problem 
of our time. Loving both his race and his religion, and mourning over the 
agonies of recent years, he is able to state: y and fairly the Arab no less 
. than the Jewish case. An ardent Zionist, he ‘speaks with emphasis of “ a 
miracle of creation ” in Palestine, and the University of Jerusalem is par- 
‘ticularly dear to his heart. “ All those who regard the Holy Land as merely 

one among several places where Jews might find a refuge, fail to understand 
the issue at stake. What is required is not only a refuge but a home, and the 
home of the people can Bry te in Palestine.’ Yet, mindful of Bismarck’s 
aphorism, Politics are the art of the possible, he never allows his feelings to 
ran away with him and he frowns on any attempt to impose a Jewish 
solution by force. The Preface’is dated August 1946, since when the situation 
has rapidly deteriorated. Dr. Zander wisely refrains from nailing his flag to 
-partition, condominium, or any other solution, convinced as he is that the 
spirit in which agreement is sought is more important than its form. Though 
some readers hay turn most eagerly to the chapters on Palestine, they should 
not overlook the valuable account of developments in the countries of 
eastern Europe in the last two generations. We are reminded that, “ despite 
Hitler’s policy of extermination, there is still a problem of Russian Jewry,” 
and it is typical of the conciliatory temper of author, who instinctively 
endeavours to see the best in everybody, that he is not without hope for the 
religious life of the peoples of Soviet Russia. 


+ * + * + 


Gulislma :- Wife of William Penn, by L. V. Hodgkin (Longmans, 158.), is 
a loving and skilful portrait of “ a woman of ten thousand,” as her husband 

justly described his first wife. The larger part is devoted to her life before 

her marriage in 1672 to the many-sided personage saluted by Lord Acton as_ 
“the greatest historic figure of his age.” Few aspects of the religious and 

social history of the seventeenth century are so attractive as the beginni 

of the Quaker movement, and there is a fragrance about this love story which 

will appeal to members of other communions. The book is based on wide 

knowledge and research and will rank as a welcome contribution to history. 

That both Penn and his wife belonged to the governing classes rendered their 

“ convincement ” by the doctrines proclaimed by George Fox a significant 

event. 


he 
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‘DEARTH OF LEADERSHIP. 


N the.évening pe Wednesday, August 2zoth, when the Chancellor 
of the, ‘Exchequer broadeast the decision of the Government 


to suspend the ‘convertibility of sterling into dollars, he -did~ 


more than intensify public awareness of :the,economic crisis. "which: 
has. come upon'the cotintry, Inadvertently hè spread conviction that 
he and his colleagués: had-lacked foresight and timely resolution. 


_ He brought to a head’a growing feeling that what had at first been 


regarded mainly as an economic emergency had become a ‘question 
of confidence ‘in. the ability and willingness of Ministers ‘to supply- 
the leadership whith the nation awaited. The Government's : admoni- 


. tory: slogan: *‘-Wotk or Want |” “placarded on the hoardings, and: 


even its demand for sweeping “ transitional powers ” had been taken 
as signs of -determination to apply without delay drastic remedial 


measures. “But the series of ‘makeshift expedients, the absence of - 


clear guidance, ‘and thé general air of bewilderment in ministerial 


` circles, gradually caused public apxiety about the Government’s policy 


torbe overshadowed. by doubt, whether-:the country has a Government 
worthy of the name!; This doubt was by to means confined to the sec- 
tions of opinion represented - Dy Opposition parties.* It was reflected 
in moderate journals which had consistently given the Government 
fair-minded support. In its weekly edition of September 3rd The 
Times wrote, bluntly and truthfully :' “ Never has a Ministry fallen 
so far short of pent-up expectations on so many successive occasions 


as Mr, Attlee’s Government.” °--> 


On the same day, in an address to the Trades Union Congress at 
Southport, Mr. Ernest, Bevin said with reference to the exhaustion 


, - of the American dollar Idan: “ Our calculations were wrong.” He had 


‘hoped that the American loan would give the country until 1949 to 


_ stand on its own feet by the re-conversion of British production to 


purposes of peace. But, he confessed, “ we are moving behind all the 
time because we have not the production ot the résources to carry it. 
out.” Honest though, the confession was, Ait/did. nothing to restore 
public confidence in the soundness of the Goyernrhent’ s current calcula- 

tions. Nor bas confidence been fully restored: -either by the strenuous 
efforts of Sir Stafford Cripps to fix high ‘“tatgets ” of industrial pro- 
duction for export, or by further restrictions” On ome consumption, or 
by a tentative scheme for the partial ‘‘.direction,’”’ of labour. The 
somewhat feverish attempts of Ministers’ to cope with the crisis have 
not yet availed to foster belief-that.their several plans are sufficiently 


_co-ordinated to form a single, well- knit Policy. 


So we are living in a national economic crisis within a, political crisis-; 
and these domestic crises are’ ,only. features, albeit highly important 


_ features, of the wider economic ahd: | “political crises in whjch Európe 


and a great part of the world are’involved. Yet these foreign crises- 
might wear a different aspect if Great Britain were recognised to be 
tackling her own economic emergency with insight, vigour and effici- 
ency. Precisély because neither the people of this country nor the rest 
of the world ‘can des¢ry- those qualities į in the British Labour Govern- 
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ment, its shortcomings tend to spread doubt and uneasiness far beyond 
our shores—doubt and uneasiness which aggravate in their turn the mis- 

givings inspired by a survey of the world’s economic and political plight. 
’ When all allowances are made for ministerial miscalculations 
upon the duration of the American dollar loan—the hard winter, 
` the shortage of coal, the spring floods, the rapid rise of prices in the 
United States and elsewhere—there remain enough ‘“ unknown 
quantities ’’ in our national equation to warrant the public desire for 
much fuller and more convincing accounts of ministerial stewardship 
than have yet been forthcoming. Not until these accounts have been 
| given, and accepted as approximately adequate, will the British crisis 
shed its political character and become mainly or wholly economic. 
Whether this can happen without changes in the composition of the 
Government, or even a change of Government, is a riddle of the 
future, perhaps of no very distant future. 

One clear sign of the political quality of the crisis was given when the 
House of Lords decided to interrupt the Parliamentary recess by meet- 
ing again on September gth to consider and discuss any Orders in 
Council which the Government might have issued under a Transitional 
Powers Act ostensibly designed to ensure that “ the whole resources 
of the community ” should be available for use, and should be 
used, “in a manner best calculated to serve the interest of the 
community.” However limited might be the competence of the House 
of Lords in this matter, its decision to act as a committee of public 
vigilance was obviously prompted by the flat refusal of the Govern- 
ment to say how the exceptional powers would be used. On August 
ith Mr. Herbert Morrison had told the House of Commons that 
any statement of purposes would circumscribe the action of the Govern- 
ment which needed the powers for the defence of the country against 
economic misfortune. He carried his point. The House of Commons rose 
for the recess. Ministers dispersed on holiday—only to be recalled post 
haste for an urgent Cabinet meeting in order to authorise the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s announcement that the convertibility of sterling 
would be suspended. Plainer proof that Ministers had no inkling of the 
true position could hardly have been offered. It shook public confidence 
more severely than confidence had been shaken by earlier indications’ 
that Ministers had no coherent plan for dealing with the economic crisis. 

Evidently something was wrong. Why had the Government insisted 
on taking exceptional powers to pursue undisclosed purposes “ for 
the defence of the country against economic misfortune ” when it 
had failed to perceive the impending exhaustion of the dollar loan ? 
Was it simply “ making see” or simulating energetic action? No 
exceptional powers were needed for Mr. Dalton’s announcement, nor 
were they required for subsequent statements that £170 million a 
year are to be saved by the reduction of imports, and that other 
measures will increase the saving to {228 million. Nothing, indeed, 
that the Government has since done exceeds the authority it possessed 
before the enactment of the Transitional Powers Bill. The conclusion 
seems. justified that it did not know what to do when it claimed an 
over-riding mandate to do whatever it might like. Here again Mr. 
Herbert Morrison was responsible for a disquieting statement. In a 
broadcast to the nation on Saturday, August 23rd, he said that Minis- 
ters had relied, perhaps more than they ought to have done, “‘ on the 
people as a whole understanding and acting on the country’s need,” 
He added: “ We have avoided as long as possible handing out drastic 
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decrees. We have tried to create a sort of planned society in which 
much of the driving force would come from the bottom upwards 
rather than from the top downwards.” In the long run, he thought, 
this method was right, but to have applied it in the short run seemed, 
he confessed, to have been the Government’s greatest fault. 

A more damaging admission that the crisis of the nation, both econo- 
mic and political, has been intensified by lack of leadership would be 
hard to conceive. The Lord President of the Council, speaking on 
behalf'of a Labour Government commanding a great majority in the 
House of Commons, proclaimed that instead of doing what they ought 
to have done spontaneously in the light of their special knowledge 
Ministers had waited to be pushed or. driven from below. Hence, 
doubtless, the Government’s persistent tinkering with the national 
emergency, its waste of effort and time on partisan legislation, its 
failure and that of its National Coal Board to understand the temper 
of the coal-miners, and its effort to appease its ‘‘ Keep Left” sup- 
porters by announcing that the iron and steel mdustry—-despite the 
certainty of dislocation and loss of output—will also be nationalised 
“ during the life of the present Parliament.” Mr. Morrison’s confession 
renders its conduct lamentably explicable. 

Less explicable is it how members of the Government can ever 
have imagined that the method of waiting to be driven “ from the 
bottom upwards ” could be sound or suitable at a time when the world 
was rent by international antagonisms, bereft of peace, and harassed 
by a multitude of horny dilemmas. Week after week, month after 
month, events had pelted the public mind with anxious questions to- 
which no answer was perceptible. The Government itself may well 
have been puzzled and disquieted, inclined to wonder what answer 
it should give. Had it taken the country fully into its confidence and 
expounded its difficulties, asking for patient support of its home and 
foreign policy it would not have appealed in vain. Instead, on Mr. 
Morrison’s confession, it marked time or beat about the bush in the 
fond hope that “the people as a whole would understand and act 
upon the country’s need ” and would supply “ from the bottom up- 
wards ” the leadership which it should have been the bounden duty 
of Ministers to give ‘‘ from the top downwards.” 

This is a serious matter. It implies a more telling censure of the 
Government than its avowed opponents had contrived to frame. 
Since it took office more than two years-ago Mr. Attlee’s Administra- 
tion may, indeed, have suffered from a lack’ of informed criticism, 
and from a generous public tendency to give individual Ministers 
ample credit where some credit was due. On the whole it has enjoyed 
fair play and abundant goodwill. If now the Government is weighed 
in the balance and found wanting it is not because the difficulties 
with which it has had to contend, or its actual achievements, have 
been overlooked. Its tenure of office may have saved the country 
from labour troubles which any other Government might have been 
unable to avert. Mr. Ernest Bevin has handled foreign affairs with a 
sturdy ability that has gained him wide recognition. The Prime 
Minister’s outstanding achievement has been the transfer of power in 
India in agreement with and between the leading Indian Parties— 
though, alas! not without a sequel of: strife and bloodshed of which, 
it must be hoped, the Governments of Pakistan and India have now , 
taken the measure. Should they succeed in curbing fanaticism and in 
-preventing a spirit of retaliation from staining the annals of the two 
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new Dominions with further outbursts of sanguinary violence, they 
will have deserved well of India, and will have gone far to’ warrant 
the feeling which Mr. Bevin expressed to the Trades Union Congress 
that “if Labour had done nothing else it (India) would have justified 
our return to Parliament.” The Indian settlement, Mr. Bevin claimed, 
has been “ part of the overseas general policy and has been a co- 
ordinated policy.” It has certainly been a bold policy, inspired by, 
faith in the abiding virtue of freedom. By its fruits it will be judged. It . 
has unquestionably vindicated British good faith towards India, and has 

gained for this country sympathy and respect in many quarters abroad. 

No man in Mr. Bevin’s position can fail to be conscious of the dangers - 
inherent in the political as well as in the economic plight of the world. 
The undercurrents of events appear to be running as strongly.in the 
direction of a fateful climax as are the surface tides. There is no’ 
perceptible abatement of the forces that tend to align Soviet Russia 
and the United States against each other, nor is there any present 
prospect of agreement between East and West upon the treatment 
of Germany and the future of Europe. The second regular Assembly 
of the United Nations has met in an atmosphere of misgiving. The 
outlook in Greece and the Balkans is disquieting. The problem of 
Palestine may not be solved or even simplified by any recommendations - 
the Assembly can make. And there was a somewhat ominous note 
in President Truman’s address to the Inter-American Defence Confer- 
ence in Brazil before the signing on September znd by nineteen States 
of the western hemisphere of their treaty of mutual defence. He pledged 
the fidelity of the United States to the United Nations, but added : “ We 
shall not forget our obligations under the Charter, nor shall we permit. 
others to forget theirs.” Then, after dwelling upon the reluctance of the 
United States throughout its history to use armed force, he declared : 
“ Our aversion to violence must not be misread as a lack of determina- 
tion on our part to live up to the obligations of the United Nations 
Charter, or as an invitation to others to take liberties with the founda- 
tions of international peace. Our military strength will be retained as 
evidence of the seriousness with which we regard our obligations.” 

My own information from the United States suggests that President 
Truman was not going beyond the feelings of his fellow countrymen 
in speaking as he spoke. Towards Soviet Russia those feelings are 
by no means cordial, and they appear not to be confined to representa- 
tives of “ capitalism.” At the Southport Trades Union Congress some 
uproar was caused by a vigorous denunciation of “ the rulers of Russia ”’ 
on the part of Mr. George J. Richardson, one of the fraternal delegates 
from the American Federation of Labour, who described the differences 
between Soviet Russia and the United States as being entirely due to 
the Kremlin’s violation of every agreement that was ever made, and 
criticised the World Federation of. Trade Unions as an auxiliary of 
Russian foreign policy which was only serving “ to worsen relations 
between democratic countries and 4 totalitarian system.” Between 
this view and President Truman’s Statements in Brazil there is no 
visible discrepancy. A number of nations, said the President, are 
still subject to the type of foreign domination which the United States 
fought the war to overcome, and many of the remaining peoples of 
Europe and Asia live undet :the shadow of armed aggression. “No 
agreement,” he continued, “ has been reached among the Allies on 
the main outlines of a peace settlement. In consequence we are obliged 
to contemplate the prolonged military occupation of enemy territories. 
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This is profoundly distasteful to our people. Almost everywhere in 
Europe economic recovery has lagged. . . . Much of this economic 
distress is due to the paralysis of political fear and uncertainty in 
addition to the devastation caused by the war.” 

Behind these manifestations of American opinion stands the not 
unfounded belief that the policy of Soviet Russia in Europe and the 
Far East is based on the expectation of an economic “ recession ” in 
the United States that would compel President Truman and his advis- 
ers to curtail or even to abandon their undertakings in Europe and thus 
to open the way for the spread of Communism. In Russian eyes the 
original Marshall offer was a cynical attempt to bolster up the national 
economies of Western Europe in order to keep them subservient to 
American interests. It is the element of perversity in this concept 
of the United States policy that is especially disquieting. Since it is 
too stupid to be sincere it looks like being fundamentally malignant. 
The practical efficacy of the Marshall offer may be uncertain. Nor is it 
certain that the prompter short-term measures of aid now contem- 
plated in Washington will avail to avert real hardship in Europe. 
Nevertheless, both the long-term and the short-term American plans 
are generously conceived and should be welcomed with gratitude. But 
unless some striking change in the policy or, at least, in the tactics of 
Soviet Russia, should occur in the near future they may enhance rather 
than lessen antagonism between Soviet Russia and the United States. 

In the CONTEMPORARY Review for last May I cited the proposal 
of Mr. Henry Wallace to a London audience on April Irth that Great 
Britain, under her Labour Government, should seize her “ greatest 
opportunity for offering true leadership to the world ” and, standing 
- between America and Russia, should “‘ voice the demand of the 
peoples of the world for peace.” In so far as leadership has come from 
the Labour Government in this respect it has been given by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin—and has earned him the reward of being denounced by 
Russian propaganda, British Communists, and the “ Keep Left” 
section of the Labour Party for wishing to make this country a vassal 
of the United States. In point of fact Russian behaviour has rendered 
it increasingly difficult for any British Foreign Secretary to hold the 
balance even between the United States and the Soviet Union. We 
may doubt the wisdom or the expediency of some American strictures 
upon Soviet Russia. We may not feel sure that every aspect of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is praiseworthy. Yet in so far as the essentials of 
Western civilisation may be at stake, and the liberal outlook on life 
and the value of freedom are impugned, the British standpoint must 
necessarily be similar to that of the United States. No British Govern- 
ment could have turned a blind eye upon the detestable methods by 
which Communist control has been riveted on Hungary; and no 
discerning student of contemporary Russian literature can overlook 
the tendencies which it reveals. In this connection Mr. George Reavey’s 
book, Soviet Literature To-day, is especially enlightening both in its 
understanding of the Soviet conviction that conflict between tae 
and Capitalist powers is continuous and inevitable—and that ‘ 
psychology ” must therefore be maintained among the Russian Si 
—and in its account of the condemnation of Russian novelists and play- 
wrights for failing to extol the most ruthless Russian Tsars or to make 
the figure of Ivan the Terrible sufficiently majestic and dignified. Ivan 
the Terrible as an exemplar of Communist ideology and of the dictator- 
ship “ of the proletariate,” passes the bounds of Western comprehension. 
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In justice to the British Labour Government, though not in pallia- 
tion of its failure to give national leadership in home affairs, it must 
be recognised that it has been a special target for Russian animosity 
as a rival for influence over the Socialist parties of Continental Europe. 
It has been assailed from without and sniped at from within the ranks 
of its own supporters. A fair criticism of its behaviour is that it has 
suffered these things too patiently, as though it feared to lose some 
measure of “ Leftist ” support by standing, as a Government, firmly 
and publicly against them. Now, under the impact of the economic 
crisis, it will have to choose. It will either reform itself, give national 
leadership i in a national emergency, subordinate its party preferences 
to the needs and the feelings of the country as a whole, or it will 
succumb in discredit to its own hesitations and inadequacy. We are 
suffering from a’ dearth of dollars. We may suffer from a dearth of 
food and coal. Such deficiencies it may not be in our power to make 
good until we have passed through further years of “ austerity.” 
But we can, and should, put an end to dearth of another kind—the 
dearth of leadership. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


SCANDINAVIA REVISITED. 


URING a recent visit to the Scandinavian countries—my third 
since the end of Hostilities—I was very forcibly struck by the 
changes I found there within a relatively brief space of time. 
‘Moreover, the dissimilarity of developments in Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden needs stressing. Except for the now universal European 
problem of dollar, coal and housing shortages, or again, apart from the 
' equally universal lack of skilled labour, inflation—with “too much 
money chasing too few goods ’’—-and the various other unexpected ill 
effects of over-employment, each one of the Scandinavian countries 
is travelling a road all its own. 

The recovery of Norway is most spectacular and encouraging. 
She was the only one of the Scandinavian trio that suffered genuine 
ravages of war and German terrorism. Yet the speed and efficiency 
with which the Norwegians have managed to put their house in order 
since liberation, the degree of reconstruction, already achieved, and the 
plans for its consolidation and further expansion, constitutes a record 
unmatched in Europe—with the possible exception of Belgium. : But 

“whereas King Leopold has become the main object of strife among 
Belgians, King Haakon is a shining symbol of unity and true de- 
‘mocracy among the people of Norway. Only a few weeks ago, on the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday (which the whole nation cele-. 
brated with the utmost enthusiasm) Mr. Einar Gerhardsen, Norway’s 
Socialist Prime Minister, laid special stress on this unifying influence 
exercised by the King. And it is worth recording that there is singu- 
larly little party strife in the country; that the Socialist Cabinet is 
pursuing a national rather than an ideological policy, and that the 
Conservatives, Liberals and other opposition groups not merely regard 
the Government as competent but actually support it on many issues. 

Such arguments as there are largely centre on the somewhat remote 
problem of whether the controls-and restrictions voluntarily accepted 
at present in view of the necessities of reconstruction shall stay in- 
definitely, or again on the question of where practical considerations 
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end where doctrinaire ones begin. The only really acrimonious 
discussion was produced by the so-called ‘‘ Lex Thagaard,” a Bill 
extending Government price control and named after the present 
Price Controller. This new law, which entered into force immediately 
it was passed, on July Ist, 1947, is only valid for one year ; and while 
it is true that it confers upon the Government—or, rather, on Mr. 
Thagaard—very extensive and possibly quite unnecessary powers, 
there is no reason to suppose that these will be abused. Opposition 
was largely a matter of principle, for the Government’s cautious and 
on the whole non-partisan administration is fairly generally admitted. 
Thus the Norwegian Socialists have had the wisdom not merely to 
drop from their pronouncements and from their legislation all refer- 
ences to the desirability of nationalising the mercantile marine, but 
on the contrary they go qut of their way to facilitate the shipowners’ 
activities. They know full well that the shipping industry, which 
holds a unique position in the country’s economic life and has a 
decisive bearing on employment, the national income and the balance 
of payments, is best left in the hands of private owners. After all, for 
five years during the war the whole merchant fleet was requisitioned by 
the Government and successfully operated by a Government-con- 
trolled agency. The temptation to prolong such an arrangement 
might have been great to irresponsible pldnners and socialisers. But 
Mr. Gerhardsen’s Cabinet preferred to restore as speedily as possible 
the shipping industry to the private owners, and to lend them its 
utmost assistance for the reconstruction of the mercantile marine. 
The figures speak for themselves. Norway emerged from the war 
with 2,700,000 gross tons of merchant shipping as compared with a, 
, total of 4,800,000 in 1939. To-day, two years after the end of hos- 
tilities, she again has about 3,500,000 gross—an increase of 800,000 
tons achieved partly through building and partly through purchase. 
A further 1,240,000 tons is on order or under construction—mainly 
in British, Swedish, Danish, Dutch and Italian yards. It is this huge 
ship-replacement programme which necessitates the expending of 
many millions, largely payable in hard currencies, and which, there- 
fore, renders the potential shortage of dollars very acute; for the 
time being Norway’s foreign loans and credits are quite adequate. 
Even apart from shipping, other industries and trade are showing 
non-stop progress. Indeed, and this is rare in Europe to-day, output 
per man in Norwegian industry is increasing. No visitor can fail to 
notice the great all-round improvement of the last twelve months ; 
despite strict rationing there are more goods in the shops, food is 
better and more plentiful, and if drink still appears both too potent 
and too abundant the distressing number of drunks in the streets of 
Oslo at night has greatly diminished as compared with last year. 
Norway is still faced with many painful and complicated problems 
which are not rendered any easier by Britain’s crisis or by a certain 
deterioration in Sweden. But she is well set on her way to recovery 
and can look with justifiable pride on her achievement. This'is all 
the more remarkable when one recalls that the population barely 
amounts to three million, and that there is a catastrophic shortage of 
skilled personnel in every single trade, profession or occupation. 
The fact that the birth-rate is rising as never before may offer good 
hope for the future, but at present there are not enough Norwegians 
to satisfy all the most urgent needs of the nation. 
In Denmark the picture is very different. German occupation . 
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was humiliating and financially ruinous, but the Danes were spared 
torture and destruction almost completely. Nor did they ever go 
short of food or the other necessities of civilised life like the rest of 
occupied Europe. The Germans found it advantageous to keep 
Denmark going as a food factory and for that purpose supplied ber 
with raw materials, fertilisers and fuel. Of course wholesale German 
spoliation has resulted in a huge financial loss and produced the well- 
known inflationary results. But on the whole the Danes were lucky 
enough to emerge from the war in a far better condition than they 
could possibly have hoped for, and this—together with their inborn 
optimism—filled them with the wholly unwarranted ‘belief that a 
return to peace-time prosperity was round the corner. Instead, they 
find themselves faced with economic and political problems of un- 
precedented gravity. Being as dependent as they are on their com- 
mercial and financial relations with Britain, they are naturally most 
seriously affected by Britain’s malady. As if the British crisis were not 
enough, the virtual elimination from Europe’s economic life of 
Germarty—normally their.principal source of supply and second-best 


customer—is another factor that badly cripples the already shaken f 


economy. 


This precariousness ‘of their export and import E ; 
national trade being the vety foundation on which their whole economic’ 


life is built—cannot but greatly affect the domestic political situation. 
In order to be able to sell to Britain at Britain’s prices, the Danish 
Government is compelled to pay the farmers a subsidy of gz billion 
kroner a year. Moreover, the trade balance with Britain has sud- 
denly reversed itself. Whereas during the first post-war year the 
Danes sold to this country far more than they bought from it (just as 
in normal times), in 1946-47 they bought so much from Britain that 
not only their whole credit balance has been wiped out but con- 
siderable indebtedness has resulted. To meet it, they are compelled 
to restrain drastically the consumption of both imported and home- 
produced goods (even butter is now strictly rationed in Denmark) 
while expanding exports to the maximum—and this, at prices that 
are not particularly advantageous. No government could be popular 
in-such ‘a situation, and in the circumstances it is quite surprising 
how Mr. Knud Kristensen’s Cabinet has managed to remain in office 
for so long and to have done as well as it has. When it is further 
remembered that his is a minority government of the Agrarian party, 
and that it is under constant pressure from the Conservatives on the 
right or the Socialists and the Communists on the left, Mr. Kristensen’s 
record is quite impressive. Apart from economic difficulties, there is 
- the perennial political issue of the future of South Schleswig. The 
Danes seem unable to make up their mind on what they would prefer 
or which is worse: the incorporation of that territory, which would 
tean a German minority in Denmark, or the status quo, which means 
a Danish minority in Germany. Nor are they willing to carry out an 
exchange of populations. It is a burning political issue which cuts 
across parties and personal friendships, yet no solution is apparent. 

From March ist to the beginning of July the Copenhagen press and 
the publishing trade were paralysed by a printers’ strike. This four 
months’ interruption of their, activities not only cost the big Copen- 
hagen newspapers some 50 million kroner, but revealed that freedom 
of the press can be threatened from the least expected quarters: not 
the owners, not the advertisers, not the Government, but the workers 
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themselves.. There is little doubt that the strike was inspired and 
sustained by the Communists, and there is a fairly general demand for 
legislation which will make it impossible for a few thousand men to 
deprive the capital city of its newspapers for four months, in open 
defiance of the existing machinery for arbitration of industrial conflicts. 

Little wonder that with so many difficulties, the Danes have lost 
much of their traditional cheerfulness. Yet even in Denmark there 
is an undeniable improvement in living conditions as compared to 
1945-46. Imports may have been excessive or.too costly, and no 
doubt it would have been preferable to get British coal instead of 
roller skates or French perfume. But despite severe rationing, the 
shops are full of goods (this may not last, but as yet stocks are con- 
siderable), people are well dressed, food is good and abundant, there 
are more taxicabs about, and the streets of Copenhagen are swarming 
with more cyclists than ever. Tourist traffic is booming, the hotels 
are full to overflowing (they have no hot water on account of fuel 
shortage), in the restaurants and cafés you may behold once again the 
pre-war sight of society matrons smoking long if malodorous cigars, 
_,and the high cost of everything seems to be no deterrent to the nor- 
mally cautious and thrifty Danes. With.so many uncertainties, 


.. ‘especially where the impact of Britain's crisis is concerned, the future 


. thay look grim. But meanwhile, despite) ‘all their grousing, the Danes 
are still quite happy people—and what is more, they know it. 

Since my first post-war visit to Sweden at the turn of 1945-46, a 

, considerable deterioration has set in there in politics and economics 
alike. To be sure, the Swedes are still enjoying a degree of social 
peace and prosperity unrivalled elsewhere in Europe with the solitary 
exception of Switzerland. Boom conditions, unforeseen in their 
scope or longevity, continue to defy all prognostications of an inevitable 
and imminent recession. Nevertheless there is widespread uneasiness 
in the land; a marked strain between the Government and the 
governed ; a growing apprehension within political circles, the business 
community, the professional classes and the general public. 

The main factor in the economic situation is the “ inflationary gap ” 
between current income and the current supply of goods and services. 
This gap makes for a continuous pressure both on the internal price 
level and on the balance of payments. At the turn of the year this 
gap was officially estimated at, something like 2,000,000,000 kroner 
as against an annual consumption of goods and services at the rate of 
about 14,000,000,000 kroner. Since then the situation has deteriorated 
still further owing to a variety of reasons. Thus the suspension of the 
Sales Tax has released some 300,000,000 kroner spending money to 
the public, while substantial wage and salary increases during the first ' 
six months of 1947 are estimated at another 1,000,000,000 kroner. - 
Two further measures which will begin to operate next year will - 
likewise tend to increase spendable incomes through the- huge ex- 
pansion of social welfare benefits on the one hand, and through tax 
reform on the other hand which will involve a far-reaching redis- 
tribution of the tax burden in favour of the lower income groups. 
Thus purchasing power is constantly growing in the hands of those 
who consume practically all of their. income, while on the other hand 
increased taxes on the comparatively small number of people in the 
higher income brackets tends to reduce not their consumption but 
their savings or actually causes “‘ dis-saving ’’ by compelling them to 
live on capital. While this substantial growth of available liquid 
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incomes is actually being stimulated by Government action, the pro- 
duction of goods is not increasing to any considerable extent, and 
imports have now to be cut in order to save foreign exchange. Swedish 
experts estimate that the demand for consumer goods for the whole 
of 1947 will be ten per cent. higher than in 1946, while on the other 
hand the supply of these goods will be about the same as last year or 
lower. 

I can see no prospects of vastly expanded production. Therefore it 
seems to me that there is no chance of improving the balance of 
Sweden’s economy in the near future unless the nation can achieve a 
considerably higher volume of savings, and unless this can be done 
in a way that reduces the consumption of the great masses of the 
people. This will obviously not be possible through purely voluntary 
efforts, and so far the propaganda campaign to that effect has been 
singularly ineffective. Indeed, if anything, voluntary savings seem 
to be on the decrease, which is not altogether surprising in view of 
existing low interest rates and particularly owing to growing fears as 
regards the stability of purchasing power. Unless the Government is 
prepared to reverse its fiscal and social policy—which is most unlikely— 
they will be driven to introduce some form of compulsory savings. ; 
No doubt this would be unpopular, cumbersome, and in many ways 
add to existing difficulties and complications. But a way must be 
found to sterilise, absorb and diminish the present excessive purchasing 
capacity of the masses. Not the huge incomes of a few score men in 
big business but the liquid money possessed by the whole nation con- 
stitutes the real inflationary threat that must be stopped in time if a 
real crisis is to be avoided. The present policy of still further in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the public while squeezing the 
entrepreneur class to a point where productive activity becomes a 
personal handicap seems to me to be based on a series of fundamental 
misconceptions. As long as the Government persists in its present 
attitude, which in a period of stagnation and unemployment might have 
been quite commendable, it must face the choice between continued 
inflation or a compulsory loan. 

It would be unfair to attribute all the mistakes to Government 
action only—and these range over a wide field, from the re-valuation 
of the krone and the present imports imbroglio to the new taxation 
reforms. Opposition groups must bear their share of responsibility 
for clamouring—and obtaining—the ‘suspension of import and other 
controls too soon. Throughout 1945-46 imports were being encouraged 
both by the business community and the Government as a great boon 
to the country, for it was assumed that here was one of the safest 
outlets for the nation’s excessive purchasing power. Imports were 
regarded as a useful instrument for lessening the growing inflationary 

essure. Thus, for instance, a most handsome pamphlet was issued 

y the Federation of Swedish Wholesale Merchants and Importers 
entitled Sweden as an tmporter’s market, which pointed with pride to 
the fact that in 1938 exports amounted to 1,843 million Swedish 
kroner and in 1939 to 1,889 million kroner, whereas the corresponding 
import figures were 2,082 million kroner and 2,499 million kroner. 
The surplus of imports over exports for these two years thus totalled 
respectively 239 and 6ro million’ kroner. 

So it is somewhat surprising to see the present alarm over the 
excess of imports over exports, when an adverse trade balance is not 
merely no novelty but used to constitute a matter of national pride. 
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What is new in the situation is the extent to which this adverse trade 
balance has grown, and also the fact that since the end of hostilities 
imports have consisted largely of non-essential goods. Not being 
able to satisfy her pressing need of coal and raw materials, Sweden 
has been buying huge quantities of luxuries, and the real criticism of 
her import policy is not that she has bought so much but that she has 
bought so many wrong things. 

Towards the end of the year 1946, which resulted in a total excess 
of imports over exports of 841 million kroner, the Government became 
really alarmed, and finally on’ March r5th, 1947, introduced new 
import restrictions as well as domestic rationing of certain imported 
goods. Nevertheless, merely for the first six months of 1947, the trade 
balance showed a deficit of over I,000,000,000 kroner. Moreover, in- 
flationary pressure is affecting the balance of payments in yet another 
way. Supply of exportable goods is restricted through increased 
domestic consumption andinvestment. The impossibility of obtaining 
enough fuel from abroad compels the Swedes to burn a great deal of 
their timber, which means the uneconomic employment of human and 
physical resources alike. A huge housing programme makes further 
inroads both on the timber supply and on the labour market. Many 
similar instances of the growing disequilibrium in Sweden’s economy 
could be quoted, and it is only fair to admit that some of her present- 
day vicissitudes are not of her own making. 

But, like the British, the Swedes can only partly blame circum- 
stances beyond their control for the mess into which they are flounder- 
ing. After all, the trend in international trade has been clearly dis- 
cernible for a long time; so has the shortage of certain raw materials 
and other essential goods. Like Canada, Sweden has been constrained 
to buy mostly for dollars and to sell mainly for sterling or on credit. 
It is not surprising that in the circumstances her balance of payments 
_ should have become upset, or that the present wholly abnormal state 
of international trade should exercise such a negative influence even 
` on a country that has been lucky enough to escape the ravages and 
sacrifices of war. But the way the Swedish Government has reacted to 
all this, and the measures they have taken so far, would seem to 
indicate that when it comes to real practical difficulties the planning 
enthusiasts who sit in Kanslihuset are as devoid of a plan as their 
British brethren iñ Whitehall. While improvidence is a fundamental 
British characteristic, it is news to me that the Swedes are affected 
by the same disease. Nor did I expect them to pass with such unusual 
rapidity from excessive optimism to equally unwarranted gloom. T 

And if, at the time of Britain’s worst crisis, certain irresponsible 
Socialists and Tories take a malicious pleasure in dividing the nation, 
this is surely no reason for the Swedes to follow such a deplorable 
example. It causes me pain to find myself in such disagreement with 
my Swedish friends in all parties for whom I have a profound personal 
liking and respect. But in my opinion the Socialists are pursuing a 
wrong policy, while the Opposition is not merely trying to make easy 
political capital out of it but has nothing to offer as a constructive 
alternative. This, however, is where yet another factor sets in, the 
importance of which must not be underestimated. Last October 
Per Albin Hansson died, who had been Prime Minister almost without 
interruption since 1932. Though his loyalties naturally went first and 
foremost to the Socialist party, of which he was the leader, he did, 
nevertheless, have an approach to public affairs which was anything 
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but doctrinaire, and he was by nature a compromiser who believed in 
agreement and moderation being the best policy. General elections 
will take place in 1948, which his party will have to face without Per 
Albin’s wise and powerful leadership. At the same time the Opposition 
feels that this coming election may present it with the first chance in 
many years to unseat the Socialists or at any rate to deprive them of 
their absolute majority. No wonder that passions are running high 
and that problems tend to be deliberately misinterpreted or exaggerated. 
` Though Sweden’s present diffieulties may be considerable, they are 
trifling compared to the miseries and problems of most other European 
nations, It is in the hands of the Swedes themselves whether they 
want to preserve the priceless treasure of liberty and prosperity they 
have won in the past by wisely pursuing a “ middle-way”’ course, 
or whether they want to gamble it away by quite unwarranted 
deviations to the left or to the right. 
GRORGE_SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN AND THE WORLD. 


ANY people in India to-day may not see eye to eye with Mr. 
Me but there is no denying that he, as one of India’s most 

distinguished statesmen, was not slow to appreciate the funda- 
mental importance of establishing diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries. The Interim Government had inherited from its pre- 
decessor virtually nothing upon which to build a system of repre- 
sentation abroad; apart from a few High Commissioners—whose 
establishments concerned themselves primarily with trade and com- 
mercial ‘affairs—there was no Indian with -diplomatic experience. 
The new Union of India, however, which succeeded the Interim 
Government on August r5th, was able on that date to take over, 
thanks to Mr. Nehru’s efforts, the embryo of the new Indian Diplomatic 
Service. This was the Department of External Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations which was formed at the end of last May through a 
merger of the External Affairs and Commonwealth Departments. 

The contact of the Indian Union with foreign countries may be 
divided for purposes of analysis into three sections: the first being 
India’s relations with her immediate neighbours like Burma, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Pakistan ; the second her rôle as an Asiatic power, 
which was reflected in the Asian Relations Conference held in Delhi 
at the beginning of the year ; and lastly, her international interchange 
with other countries and the United Nations. 

Regarding relations between her neighbours, embassies and High 
-Commissioners have been exchanged between India and China, Burma, 
Ceylon and Nepal; but the first real indication of India’s interest in 
Asia as a whole came in April of this year, when two hundred delegates 
from twenty-four Asiatic countries attended the Asian Relations Con- 
ference. The delegates were representative of practically every Asian 
land, while six of the Soviet Asiatic Republics sent delegates, Pandit 
Nehru’s words upon that occasion were significant and did much to 
dispel any suggestion that he had the formation of an Asian bloc i 
mind: ‘We have no designs against anybody; ours is the grea 
design of promoting peace and progress all over the world.” The 
keynote of the conference was freedom ; all peoples should co-operate 
to help those who were not free to become so. India and China pledged 
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their fullest support in getting Burma and other Asian countries ad- 
mitted to the United Nations and other international organisations. 
On the last day of the conference the Asian Relations Organisation 
was created, the Provisional General Council appointed, with Pandit 
Nehru as its first President. Delegates from Indonesia also attended 
the conference, following the first contact between India and Indonesia 
internationally with the signing on July 27th of last year of the 
Supplies Agreement between the Interim Government and the Indo- 
nesian Republic. Under this pact 700,000 tons of Indonesian rice 
were supplied to India against deliveries of Indian consumer goods ; 
a further five million yards of Indian textiles and lorry tyres as well as 
agricultural implements were shipped under the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

By October 1946 Indian ambassadors were accredited to a large 
number of other foreign countries, including France, Holland, the 
Soviet Union, Belgium and the United States. This widening of 
India’s diplomatic service was followed by an important air agree- 
ment with the United States, signed at Delhi by Mr. Nehru, as Member 
for External Affairs, the Member for Communications, and Mr. George 
Merrell, the United States Chargé d’Affaires, and Mr. Truman’s per- 
sonal representative, Mr. George A. Brownell. The agreement, which 
really constituted a development of the “ Bermuda ” air agreement, 
follows the principles contained in it with the important difference 
that under the U.S.-Indian air pact each of the contracting parties 
preserves a greater measure of control over the air services to be 
operated between the, two countries. According to the agreement, 
too, all scheduled air services affected have their conditions of operation 


. defined. Two American air lines now have the right to fly over Indian 


routes and to operate services along them. In this way the first route 
will link the United States with Central Europe, to Karachi, Delhi and 
Calcutta, thence to Burma, Siam, Indo-China, and beyond to the 
United States again. The second route is to Western Europe, to North 
Africa and the Near East, to Bombay and Calcutta, Burma and 
beyond ; a third route will include stops between Ceylon and Singapore 
and beyond. Great emphasis has been put upon the significance of 
this agreement as completing the first regular scheduled air services 
around the globe. On July 16th, 1947, a bilateral air agreement 
between India and France was signed; its provisions were very 
similar in scope to the U.S.-Indian agreement. 

In Dominion relations, while an Australian delegation recently 
toured the country with the object of creating greater ties of goodwill 
and economic as well as cultural association, thus giving rise to a 
cordiality between these two members of the Commonwealth, Indian - 
relations with South Africa have not been so happy and continue 


“ unsettled. At the end of August was published the correspondence 


between Mr. Nehru and General Smuts upon the vexed subject of the 
status of Indians in that country. The United Nations had passed a 
resolution in the General Assembly asking India and the Union of 
South Africa to attempt once more to settle their dispute. Relations 
between the two countries had been broken off in 1946 when the Indian 
High Commissioner was recalled after South Africa’s adoption of the 
Asiatic Land Tenure Act—a law which, according to the Indian 
Government, was aimed at the Indian settlers. This the Union 
denied, refusing to repeal the Act. General Smuts charged India with 
applying trade and other sanctions and asked for their removal, and 
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that the Indian High Commissioner should be sent: back. Mr. Nehru, 
in turn, declared that South Africa had broken agreements between 
the two Governments and violated the principles of the Charter. 
The situation remains unresolved, and Mr. Nehru, in his last letter-— 
dated August 7th—said that he had tried “to end the deadlock 
between the two Governments, but must observe with. regret that 
through no fault of ours no common basis for negotiations between us 
had been found.” 
` In many other spheres of ional activity, too, India has come 
into the foreground ; her representatives are to be found in the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and there is an Indian political representative 
with the Supreme Allied Command in Japan. Indian and -Pakistan 
sponsoring of the republic in Indonesia has gone far to encourage the 
Indonesians, while Dr. Sjahrir recently passed through New Delhi on his 
way to this country. 

While Pakistan has not had as much time as India to devote to 
the fostering of international relations, the Prime Minister, Mr. Liaqat 
Ali Khan, in his statement in the middle of August on his country’s 
foreign policy, made it clear that it did not differ fundamentally from 
that of India in the promotion of international goodwill and co- 
operation. ‘‘ Pakistan,” he said, ‘‘ would take no sides in the conflict 
of ideologies between the nations ’’; the Dominion, he added, “ starts 
its career without prejudices in international affairs.” 

‘While developments are taking place from day to day in the political 
sphere in India’s relations with other countries, such as the latest 
appointments of ambassadors to Egypt and Iran, Indian representation 
on the Palestine enquiry commission, and the recent Indian delegation 
to the Middle East, it is no less interesting to students of foreign policy 
to observe her interest in the full participation of oriental culture in the 
post-war world. Sir Radakrishan, the Indian representative on the 
United Nations Educational, Social and Cultural Organisation, took 
up the cudgels energetically for a much fuller representation of oriental 
culture in international affairs. Again and again he has raised his 
voice in protest, stating that U.N.E.S.C.O. is predominantly a European 
institution which does not take into account the rich oriental cultural 
heritage with its message for the world to-day. Frequent evasive’ 
replies were given him by U.N.E.S.C.O. on taking advantage of 
Asia’s cultural potential and creating a balance in an organisation 
in which, he feels, the cultures of the East are apse ea if at all, 
represented. 

In regard to the feeling that.was expressed in certain circles in 
Europe that the Asiatic Relations Conference might lead to an Asian 
bloc, it is felt in India, as among her own delegates to U.N.E.S.C.O., 
that this cultural exclusiveness had led to a complete Western bloc 
culturally speaking, which, they think, effectively prevents Asia from 
co-operating in the building of a new world. Such feelings readily 
engender distrust, and it is to be hoped that this organisation at least 
will open its doors sufficiently to those who have something to con- 
tribute, and thus justify its being regarded as a valid international 
body. The numerous stormy sessions in which this question was 
brought up prove, say the Indian observers, that the bloc exists, and 
that international cultural collaboration of cultures is bound to fail 
as it has not been given a chance. 

Such is the attitude of the new Union of India and of the Dominion 
of Pakistan in the international field to-day. Both these countries are 
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emerging with a keen desire to work with the rest of the world, cul- 

turally, economically and politically. If they are received into the ' 
comity of nations on an equal basis, according to their own pro- 

nouncements, they start without prejudices. They desire the freedom 

of all peoples ; but who does not? Here, it seems, is a chance for all 

nations to find two friends in relation to whom there is no feeling of 

rancour, no heritage of distrust. ‘It is to be hoped that their statesmen 

in their search for amity and understanding between countries may be 

able to contribute something to the cause of world peace. 

IKBAL ALI SHAH. 


THE “EASTERN QUESTION ” 
‘REOPENED. 


\VERY student of history knows that from the end of the 
F erteentn century the so-called “Eastern Question” was 

one of the main concerns of all European chancelleries. After 
World War I, the topic disappeared from foreign ministers’ speeches 
and newspaper headlines. For two decades it seemed that the 
dusty files of this question would be of interest to historians only. 
However, no great international problems are ever “finally ” settled. 
And so statesmen, diplomats, chiefs of staff and political commentators 
must deal again with the “ Eastern Question,” which is mainly a clash 
- of interests between Turkey and Russia. 

The clash has existed for at least three centuries, but it received its 
first solution in the Peace Treaty of Küçük Kaynarci (1774), which 
granted Russia an outlet to the Black Sea, opened to her merchant 
ships the passage through the Straits, and recognised her right to 
protect Christian minorities in the Ottoman Empire. It was quite 
natural that in order to safeguard her shipping routes through the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea Great Britain should bolster up the 
“Sick Man -of Europe ” in his control of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus and bottle-up the Russian navy in the Black Sea. It was 
equally natural that Russia should aim at gaining control of the 
Straits to be in a position to open or close them at will. This funda- 
mental conflict was complicated by the political aims of other powers, 
first of France, and then of Austria-Hungary and Germany. Up to 
the end of the nineteenth century Great Britain was France’s rival 
in Turkey and the Middle East, but the German menace to both 
Western powers put an end to this nonsensical policy. Austria- 
Hungary’s expansion to the south was by nature Balkan, and therefore 
did not threaten British interests. From 1879, however,.when the 
German-Austrian alliance was signed, Austria ceased to be an inde- 
pendent agent in European policy, becoming merely a “ brilliant 
second ” of Germany. German expansion to the Middle East, as 
expressed in the “ Berlin-Baghdad” slogan, dates from the days of 
William II, after the cynical but wary Bismarck had been removed 
from: office. This German policy led not only to the Franco-British 
entenis, but also to a Russo-British détente. 

Such was the line-up of the Great Powers when Germany embarked 
on World War I. Turkey, rightly apprehensive of Russia, joined the 
Central Powers despite the offer of a 15-year guarantee of her terri- 
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torial integrity by the Entente Powers. It was an incredible ieee 


:. for which the Grand Vizier Talaat Bey and the War Minister Enver 


Pasha were mainly responsible. Russia was unexpectedly presented 

_with a unique opportunity of Tealising her old dream of annexing 

‘Constantinople. On March-18;"1915; Great Britain and France con- 
sented to her-aims. Of cqurse,:ta‘implement thisagreement the war 
had to be won first. Events, however; turned out differently. Unpre- 
pared for a long war, the’ “Tsarist Empire crumbled in March, 1917, 
but the Russian democratic républi¢,was liquidated in October by a 
Communist: coup.. The Brest: :Jitoysk peace treaties of 1918 that 
followed were the work of thé revoltitionary: leaders who thought the 
consolidation of their 9wn power more, important than the continua- 
tion of the war by the side of.the Allies. 

But a separate peace with Soviet Russia failed to save the Central 
Powers from defeat. The Dual Monarchy collapsed and a similar 
fate overtook the Ottoman Empire, which lost all its non-Turkish 
possessions. If Turkey proper escaped partitioning, this was mainly 
because a new Franco-British rivalry broke out in the Levant and 
Italy was jealous of a possible Greek expansion. Moreover, the 
nationalist renascence under Kemal Ataturk was vigorous enough to 
save Turkey from this deluge. The peace signed at Sèvres (August ro, 
1920) never came into operation, and was superseded by the Treaty 
of Lausanne (July 24, 1923) which guaranteed the independence and 
sovereignty of Turkey within her ethnographic frontiers. Two years 
previously (October 13, 1921) Turkey recovered Kars, Ardahan and 
Artvin, which Tsarist Russia had annexed in 1878. Soviet Russia at 
that time feared “ capitalist ’’ intervention and cultivated friendship 
with Turkey with a view to closing the Straits. 

, When the question of the future of the Straits was raised at Lausanne, 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. put forward diametrically opposed 
proposals, which at the same time were inversions of the policy 
pursued consistently by each power during the century preceding 
World War I. Great Britain proposed that the Straits should be 
open, in peace or war, to a limited number of warships belonging to 
powers not at war with Turkey, while the U.S.S.R. defended the point 
of view that the Straits should be closed at all times and in all circum- 
stances to warships. In this conflict Turkey avoided taking sides. 
Eventually the U.S.S.R. became a party to the Straits Convention, 
which was signed on the same day as the Lausanne Treaty. The 
main features of the Straits Convention were the demilitarisation of 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles (with the neighbouring islands) ; 
the establishment of a Straits Commission responsible to the League 
of Nations ; and an international guarantee by the signatories—and 

“in any case by France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan ’’—of the 
freedom of navigation of the Straits. 

. This convention was a British diplomatic success, but in 1936, when 
the principal members of the League failed to take effective action 
either when Ethiopia was attacked or when German troops marched 
into the Rhineland, Turkey, anxious to fortify her own demilitarised 
territories, set out to get what she wanted not by force but by diplo- 
matic agreement. The result was a new Straits Convention signed at 
Montreux (July 20, 1936) by the following countries: B 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Japan, Rumania, Turkey, the U.S.S. R. 
and Yugoslavia. Little difficulty was’ found in securing unanimity 
for the abrogation of the demilitarising clauses and of the inter- 
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national guarantee.” As to’ the regime of navigation of the Straits, 
the Convention ‘provided as follows: (1) States with seaboards on the 


“_ al 


Black Sea are free to Send intothe Ub pomer or surface ips of » 


any kind and size without any-limit 
(2) Other States’ are not-free‘to: ‘the Black Sea any. “warships 
except “ light ‘surface vesséls "rs hee debatred from. sending in 
either submarines,’ “or -““ pocket; battleships,” or . aircraft, . cartiers“ 

The ships they send in must nöt Ferhain’ in the Black Sed smore*than 
three weeks, and the total td tof warships from outside the 
Black Sea which’ may’ be ‘assembled thee at any móment must always 
be appreciably lower than the tonnage of the‘Soviet Black Sea navy. 

Thus, as the result- of the Montreux Convention, thé U.5.S.R. increased 
her security, of Turkish’ guns, WweTp-once ‘more: allowed to command 


e Straits 

v When Germany started: World War ra the conquest of the Balkans 
and the Middle East’ Was‘among her plans; the place of the Austro- 
Hungarian brillant second was now taken by Italy. At the very 
moment when Ribbentrop and Molotov were signing the public treaty 
of partition of Poland (September 28, 1939) and the secret protocol 
authorising the U.S.S.R. to annex the Baltic States and Bessarabia, 
lu, the then Turkish Foreign Minister, was invited to Moscow. 

He hoped to be able to mediate between the West and the East ; he 
went to Moscow with the idea of bringing about an alliance ‘which 
would include Great Britain, France, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. This 
plan, however, was contemptuously rejected by Moscow, ‘which 


TATE: or aggregate, tonnage. . 


considered Turkey ds naturally falling in her zone of exclusive influence. 


Accordingly, Molotov’ suggested to Saragoglu an agreement irjvolving 
the actual abandonment of Turkey’s existing engagements to Great 
. Britain and Frante* dnd a break of the Montreux Convention: Sensing 


‘that Russia was reopening the “ Eastern Question,” Turkey refused / 


` sand signed-in Ankara (October 19, 1939) a fifteen-year mutual assist- 
ance treaty with Great Britain and France. A protocol provided, 
however, that the’ obligations of the treaty could not compel Turkey 


to action having as i Paini or involving as its consequence hostilities . 


jth the U.S.S.R. 

p The quick collapse of France astonished the Turks and created in 
Ankara a state of alarm: When after the Italian aggression (June 10, 
1940), France and’ Great Britain invoked cass foederis and askéd 
Turkey to enter «war, the Government of Ankara refused for ‘two 
reasons. First; they pointed out that the position of France seémed 
already hopeless; secondly, the British and French Governments 
were unable to implement an important stipulation of the treaty, 
namely to furnish the Turkish army with modern weapons. Turkey 

` also did not render Greece any assistance when the latter was victim 
of the Italian aggression (October 28, 1940). True, no formal obli- 
gation existed in this case. The pact of Balkan Entente—signed in 
Athens (February 9, 1934) by Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia—stipulated joint guarantee of their respective frontiers, but 

a Balkan aggressor only. Turkey, nevertheless, did not, con- 
sider the tripartite treaty of mutual assistance as null and void éecause 
of the French, capitulation. Speaking before the Kurultay (National 


3 On May 14,-193b, the decision of the British and Turkish Governments-to 

“a definite iong-term agreement df-a character in the interests‘of their 

national ** Was announced. On June 23, a Franco-Turkish pact of: mutual 

assistance was in Pads, an agreement for the cession of the Sanjak 
Alexandretta, 
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Assembly) on November 1, 1940, President Inönü stressed “the 
solid and unbreakable bonds of alliance uniting Turkey with Great 
Britain.” 

/ On November 12, 1940, in Berlin, Molotov was interrogating Hitler 
as to the possible German reaction in case of a Russian annexation of 
the Straits; and Sobolev, the then secretary-general of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, on a visit to Sofia, was offering 
Turkish Thrace to Bulgaria as a price for her participation in an 
aggression against Turkey. Sofia refused and informed Berlin and 
Ankara about this offer which had, as a result, a Bulgarian-Turkish 
pact of non-agegression (February 17, 1941). Until then Bulgaria was 
still neutral, but Germany had little difficulty in persuading her that 
Turkey would not regard the passage of German troops through 
Bulgarian territory as a casus bes. Germany guessed rightly : when, 
on April 6, her armies attacked Yugoslavia and Greece from Bulgaria 
Turkey again did not move. Marshal Cakmak, chief of the General 
Staff, considered that to leave the Gatalca Line and expose the poorly 
armed Turkish divisions on the flat expanse of Thrace against German 
armour would have been Suicidal? 

Though the partition line running from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
was described in the German-Soviet agreement of September 28, 1939, 
as a “ final frontier between their respective State interests,” neither 
of the two partners took this stipulation seriously. In Moscow the 
agreement was calculated to allow the U.S.S.R. to remain neutral as 
long as possible in order to be able to intervene at the right moment 
and to impose on Europe and Asia a settlement most suited, from their 
point of yiew. In Berlin the agreement was nothing but a tactical 
move: its purpose. was to avoid a Zwesfronienkrieg, to allow Germany 
an easy victory in the West and then to have a free hand against the 
East—this time the U.S.S.R. Moscow apparently did not expect a 
rapid German victory over:France. That explains the frantic haste 
with which the U.S.S.R. tried in November, 1940, to occupy Bulgaria 
and to attack Turkey. Hitler said “ no” to Molotov, and shortly 
after (December 18, 1940) gave orders to his armed forces “‘ to prepare 
to crush Soviet Russia in a quick campaign.’ 

Z Hitler had then nothing to fear from the West, but Turkey was 
Britain’s ally and had an army already mobilised of some 600,000 
men. In order to avoid any possibility of an unpleasant surprise from 
this side, the German ambassador in Ankara, von Papen, was ordered 
to negotiate with Turkey an agreement superseding the Turko-British 
alliance and guaranteeing Turkey’s neutrality. Berlin wanted such 
an agreement quickly, but at the same time was not willing to make 
any binding promises to Turkey as to the future regime of the Straits. 
In a telegram sent to Papen on May 26, 1941, Ribbentrop recom- 
mended that, when dealing with Turkish desires, he should use “ very 
careful language.”* The Turks had, of course, no illusions, but they 
were between Scylla and Charybdis; they did not trust Germany, 
could ‘not count on help from Britain, and were afraid of Russia. In 
this dituation they signed (June 18, 1941) a treaty of friendship with 
Germany by which the two countries bound themselves to respect 
each other’s territories, to take no measures aimed directly or indirectly 
against the other contracting party, and to consult on all questions 


*» CL Dohwnenty Mintstersiva Inostransyhk Disl Germans flac Tarii (The German 
of Foreign Affairs); Vol. I cae au aa 
Policy in Turkey), Moscow, 1946. 


THE “ EASTERN QUESTION” REOPENED. ait. 


affecting their common interest. When announcing the conclusion 
of the agreement, Saracoglu declared, however, that Turkey’s alliance 
with Britain remained “ intact.” i 
oe days after the signature of the German-Turkish agreement 
“ Operation Barbarossa’? started. The duel between the two 
ee military powers of the world marked for Turkey the end of a 
nightmare. Engaged in a fight to the déath, both of Turkey’s potential 
enemies were’compelled to leave her alone—at least fora time. Report- 
ing to Berlin, on August 27, 1942, the content of his talk with the new 
Turkish Prime Minister, von Papen quoted with gullibility Saragoglu’s 
words that “as a Turk he passionately desired the annihilation of 
Russia,” but as head of the Turkish Government he had to follow a 
policy of “strictest neutrality.” This alleged statement clashes 
with the traditional caution and reserve of Turkish diplomacy, but 
one has to remember that Germany was then at the peak of her military 
power: a tremendous pincer movement: was developing around 
Turkey, in the north towards the Caucasus and in the south towards 
Egypt. The tide changed at the end of 1942 ; two geographical names 
epitomise the beginning of German defeat—E1 Alamein and Stalingrad. 
Turkey, never neutral at heart so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
could shift from neutrality to non-belligerency on the side of the 
Allies. 
After his meeting with President Roosevelt at Casablanca, Mr. 
Churchill went to Turkey and met President Inönü at Adana (January 
30-31, 1943). An official communtgué stated that as a result “ the bonds of 
friendship and mutual goodwill and understanding between Turkey and 
the United Kingdom (were) confirmed and still further strengthened.” 
Commenting on this document in the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill 
said (February 11) that “it is no part of our policy to get Turkey 
into trouble ’’; he also announced that Great Britain and the United 
States were “ for the first time” in a position to supply the Turkish 
army with all the apparatus of modern war, to the full capacity of the 
Turkish ports and railways*. As we know, Mr. Churchill was then 
advocating an attack of German-occupied Europe by its “ soft under- 
belly,” through Italy and the Balkans, with Turkey’s help. He was 
also —as he said in his broadcast on March 21, 1943—the 
safeguarding of the rights and interests of smaller nations by an 
organisation of Europe in which “ side by side with the Great Powers 
there should be a number of groupings of States or Confederations 
which would express themselves through their own chosen repre- 
sentatives.” At the Tehran Conference (November 28-December 1, 
1943), however, Mr. Churchill’s strategic plan as well as his confederal 
scheme were.set aside by Marshal Stalin and the support given to him 
by President Roosevelt. Immediately after Tehran, President Inönü 
went to Cairo to meet President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
(December 4-6). Asked to enter the armed struggle the Turks refused. 
Their decision was a result of a growing distrust of the ultimate aims 
of the U.S.S.R. They understood all the implications of the strategic 
and political conclusions at Tehran. They realised that if they pro- 
vided bases on their soil for the British and American forces, the 
Russians would immediately ask for the same facilities. They pre- 
ferred to keep their forces intact, convinced as they were that neu- 
* In a report by L. T Crowley, US. Foreign Economic Administrator, it has been 


disclosed that the total of the Lend-Lease aid made available to Turkey from November 
7, 1941, to the end of 1945 was $27,457,000—only a third of the same aid given to Greece. 
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trality was the best way for them to preserve their political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity.* 

At the time this Turkish decision caused some annoyance in London 
and Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons (May 24, 1944) that 
the Turks have “ over-rated their dangers.” But can Turkey be 
blamed in the light of later events? They rightly. appreciated the 
dangers resulting from the new Russian policy seeking to establish 
. outside the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. proper a vast strategic glacis 
"filled by countries. apparently independent, but with governments 
under Communist control. Such.a policy succeeded on the Russian 

western frontier, and Turkey drew the necessary conclusions from what 
was happening to Poland and Yugoslavia. 

World War II was almost at an end when the Soviet Government 
started a series of operations with the purpose of seizing a similar 
glacis on their southern frontier: this plan included Greece, Turkey 
and Iran. On March 1g, 1945, Moscow denounced the Soviet-Turkish 
treaty of friendship signed on December 17, 1925. The Soviet note 
stated that “ owing to profound changes which have taken place 
this treaty no longer corresponded to the situation and needed 
serious improvements.” A few days later Molotov explained to Selim 
Sarper, the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow, what these, ‘ ‘ improve- 
ments ” should be: first, a radical revision of the Montreux Con- 
vention with a Soviet military base in the Dardanelles ; secondly, the 
return of the districts of Artvin, Ardahan and Kars to the U.S.S.R., 
and thirdly, the acceptance by Turkey of the coming territorial changes 
in the Balkans (by what he probably meant the annexation of Greek 
Macedonia to Yugoslavia and of both Greek and Turkish Thrace by 

. Bulgaria). Faced by such a challenge Turkey remained firm and 
steady. She informed Great Britain and the United States that she 
accepted the idea of a reasonable revision of the Montreux Convention 
by agreement with all the signatories, but refused even to discuss 
either the establishment of a Soviet fortress in the Dardanelles or any 
claim on Turkish lands. “ No part of Turkish territory can be claimed 
by anybody,” said President Inönü on November I, 1945; “we 
lived with honour, and we are determined to die with honour.” 

In order to enforce their terms on Turkey, the Soviet Government 
continued a war of nerves and even something more. The attempt to 
establish on the eastern flank of Turkey a satellite government in 
Persian Azerbaijan, and also a Kurdish “ government,” failed, but - 
the leaders succeeded in escaping to Soviet territory and are kept there 
for another occasion. The first Communist rebellion in Greece failed 
im December, 1944, but in the autumn of 1946 another was launched - 
from Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. It will be crushed if foreign 
armies are not sent to its support, but the obvious idea was to create 
a Communist satellite on Turkey’s western flank. Meanwhile the 
exchange of diplomatic notes on the revision of the Montreux Con- 

*On A 7, 1944, however, at the request of the British Government, Turkey 
prako off diplomatic and economic relations with Germany. On January 3, 1943, 

same happened between Turkey and Japan. Finally, on he 23 23; 1945, Teroy 
declaw eae on A y and Japan, ie there wero no Neries abont tt. 

Allies asked for this as a condition of Tur 
invitation to the San Francisco Conference cd her socepimnco aa an oiginal member 
of the United Nations. Speaking of the Cairo conversations, Premdent Inónu makes 
this discreet complaint in his article on “ Turkey ’’ in Ton Eventful Years, 1937-46 
oS, pint ed Sete rene Inc., 1947): “ The manner in which these con- 

conducted was most unfortunate suckey 3 entry into the war had 


already been discussed at Teheran and the diacnasions had been recorded, but w. 
had been said and put on paper was kept secret.” vo ; 
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vention goes on. Both the British and the U.S. Governments informed 
Moscow and Ankara that the problem cannot be settled in a Soviet- 
Turkish tée-d-téte, and that sovereignty over the Straits must in any 
case be left in Turkish hands. London and Washington understand 
. only too well that if Russia could enforce her conditions on Turkey 
the latter would be quickly transformed into another Soviet satellite. 
The diplomatic support given tọ Turkey in her fight for freedom is 
important, but it is not enough. The Turkish army is still mobilised— 


it numbers now about 1,000,000 men (50 divisions)—at the yearly , 
cost of £95,000,000, or about half ofthe total Turkish budget. The - 


recent American credit of $100,000,000 caused great relief among the 
Turkish people: they feel that they are not alone. Translated into 
armaments, improvement of communications and building of new 
airfields, this help strengthens the Turkish capacity to resist a sudden 
aggression and considerably diminishes the chances of such an enter- 
prise. Turkey is in a much stronger position than Greece or Iran. 
There is no possibility of any fifth column activity and no “ demo- 
cratic’’ rebellion can be staged. Those who would dream of con- 
quering Turkey must attack her from outside with powerful armed 
forces. The physical geography of the country and the determination 
of its people to fight exclude any practicability of a bistzkrieg. Here 
lies a very serious guarantee that World War III can be avoided and 
that peace, after all, can be maintained. 
K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


SNAPSHOTS IN TRIPOLITANIA. 


LITANIA proper occupies to-day an area of over 106,000 
| square miles, while the southern adjoining desert, including 
Fezzan, is a little larger. This latter was occupied in 1943 by 
the French, who under the brilliant leadership of General Leclerc 
made a spectacular march of over 1,400 miles through the desert. 
Now it is turned completely into a French dependency, and so closely 
guarded that nobody from the outside world is allowed to enter, not 
even allies. After the rout of the German armies the British occupied 
the rest of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, introduced a Civil Adminis- 
tration, and rule on the strict international principle of “ care and 
maintenance ” of “ former enemy territories ” until U.N.O. settles 
their fate. A recent tour throughout the whole of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica made me realise how beneficial a rule it is. Roads built 
by Italy have been repaired, hospitals restored and new ones founded, 
old schools reopened and new ones created. Work and food are pro- 
vided despite the devastation of modern warfare. 

In Tripolitania there are over 700,000 Arabs, 40,000 Italians, 
barely 30,000 Jews, and a few thousand foreigners, chiefly Maltese. 
The Civil Administration carries out its task under extreme hardships, 
` as the expenditure, which is allowed only on the limited scale of 
“care and maintenance, is only a few hundred thousand pounds a 
year. A firm currency, ie. a special lira, was introduced at 480 to 
the pound. This exchange has never faltered, and somebody has said 
that it-was the only currency stable throughout the world. The 
excellent ‘Civil Administration, under the command of Brigadier 
Blackley, is in full co-operation with the head of the British occupation 


` 
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troops, Brigadier Lamplugh, an outstanding soldier and a man of 
great diplomatic capacity and knowledge of local conditions. 

What are the views of the inhabitants? I had long talks with 
leaders of the Arabs, Jews and Italians, not only heads of the civil 
population, but also of different religions, such as the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Tripoli, the Chief Rabbi of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, and 
the heads of the predominant religion of the Arabs, the Senussi Order. 
The Italians are fervent Roman Catholics, the Arabs, especially in 
` Cyrenaica, hold the Senussi creed, while the Jews are of the Seraphidi 
type. That they are go per cent. practising Jews they emphasised 
in their talks with me, saying that they have nothing in common with 
the Askinasi Jews, that they merely want to be left alone and not to be 
mixed up with politics like the extremists of Palestine. These Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica .Jews, who have been settled there from time 
immemorial, are engaged in commerce and in the higher sorts of handi- 
craft, such as silverplate and carpet-making. They live in the “ old 
town,” inside the walls of the city, in primitive conditions. They have 
by now outlived the disastrous effect of the pogrom in the interregnum 
between the retreating Italian armies and the arrival of the British. 
It cost them over a hundred Jewish lives; their shops were pillaged 
and.finally burnt by the Arab toughs, who escaped from prison and 
looted and killed the defenceless Jews. 

Antagonism between Jews and Arabs in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
is unknown ; they live in peace side by side, like Jews and the Italians 
who remain. In the outlying parts of the desert I have seen Jewish 
settlements called the “ Troglodytes”’; they settled there centuries 
ago in caves ; they produce everything, including their clay household 
goods, and weave their clothing materials at home. _They look and 
live exactly like the Arab tribes in the desert. In Cyrenaica there are 
a few thousand Jews of the same Seraphidi type, whilst the rest of the 
population, just aver 300,000, are Arabs chiefly of the Berber tribes. 
In Tripolitania and Cyrenaica Jews emphasised to me that they only 
want to live in peace and work, and ‘hinted that their work could be 
best performed under the trusteeship of England. They complain 
of unemployment as the result of wars and cataclysms. There are a 
few thousand unemployed Jews in Tripolitania, and fewer in 
Cyrenaica, who are helped in two ways. The first is a custom which 
functions excellently amongst the Jews there. In all commercial 
transactions they are entitled to charge for goods sold and services 
rendered to each other a higher price than to non-Jews, the surplus 
going to help the unemployed. The amount of goods sold to Jews by 
Jews must be declared by the seller: very rarely, I was told by the 
Head Rabbi, is the figure smaller than in actual fact. The declaration 
is taken on oath. The other method of helping the unemployed Jew 
is the Joint Distribution Committee in the U.S.A. which sends 5,000 
dollars per month for that purpose. The young Jews seem to stick to 
old traditions and religion. They entertained me most hospitably 
at their main club in Tripoli, but they also emphasised that they do 
not wish to mix in politics: all they want is education and then to 
take up free professions or join their fathers in commerce. Zionism 
did not interest them. 

The Italian population of Tripoli concentrates chiefly on commerce 
which was badly hit by the war; others are lawyers and bankers. 
The overwhelming majority who were settled by Mussolini on those 
magnificent farms in the desert, which they turned into rich planta- 
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tions, have depatted and are replaced by Arabs. Yet there is a good 
deal of unemployment and they are therefore rather disgruntled. All 
of them, and their spiritual leader, the Bishop Faccinetti of Tripoli, 
naturally see the past in glowing colours, having been then the 
“Master Race.” The unemployed Italian is a great burden on his 
shoulders. He bitterly complained to me about it, saying that he is 
working to ship them all back to Italy. When I said that Italy can 
hardly sustain her own population and is in a very bad way herself, 
he raised his eyes to Heaven and said, “ If they have to die let them die 
peacefully in their motherland.” Amdngst the Italians in Tripolitania 
I did not hear of any desire for the trusteeship over Tripolitania to be 
given'to Italy. Though in Italy itself and amongst the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy abroad it is widely demanded, the Italians of 
Tripolitania seem to take a more realistic view; when I said they 
must forget the “ grandėurs ” of old times and try to work their way 
back individually to decent life and good standards, they seemed to 
agree with me. In that way, I said, they could contribute construc- 
tively to rebuild Tripolitania, helping that country and themselves 
too. Their only mistake was to follow blindly the megalomania of the 
Duce, and thus antagonise the Arabs by high-handed treatment. 
They did not allow even educated Arabs to mix with them, to visit 
European cafés, even to pass through the best streets and appear 
on the sea front of Tripoli or Benghazi, treating them all as dirt. 
Individually the Italians of Tripoli understand the mistakes of the 
past and are making, under trying conditions, good headway to success; 
but it will take a long time and much effort to make the Arabs forget 
the wounds to their pride inflicted on them by the Fascist régime. 

The roads and farmhouses they built are really magnificent, even 
if it was a luxury without any economic returns in the first decade. 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were “the bread-basket of Europe,” in 
Roman times, and much has been achieved by the Mussolini farms, 
even during their short existence ; if now they are put on a planned 
‘basis they could make those two countries self-sufficient in food and 
able to export to Europe. They might also perhaps open those 
countries for settlement for such categories as the Displaced Persons, 
such as the Ukrainians who come from an agricultural stock known 
as the best throughout the world. To-day these farms are practically 
in disuse, having passed into the hands of the Arabs who are ninety 
per cent. nomadic. The Artesian wells are polluted by these new 
masters. They put the cattle in the farmhouses and lie outside on 
the sand. Excellent mahogany tables are being made to contain 
troughs to feed the cattle. Thus those fertile lands quickly return 
to sandy deserts. Mussolini also tried to attract tourism to this 
picturesque land. Away in the heart of the desert I came across 
magnificent hotels now empty and going to ruin. All this can be 
remedied if the trusteeship is given to some European and civilised 
country, because the temporary arrangement of “care and main- 
tenance,” despite the magnificent effort of the British Civil Adminis- 
tration, is hampered by lack of funds. This cannot go on indefinitely, 
the Italian and Jewish communities openly tell you, adding that English 
tule would be the best (except those Italians that still dream of Master 
Race plans). 

What about the Arabs? Their leaders in Tripolitania emphasised 
to me their wish for the independence and unity.of Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica and Fezzan, as an Arab State and for joint action with the 
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Arab League: the latter especially, since members of the League such 
as Syria are very rich, and could help them not only by political 
backing, but by money and in common religious endeavours. At the 
same time they are all pro-British and want England to guide and 
help them, especially materially. . Actually such independence, if not 
watched by a European power exercising trusteeship, would easiby 
turn into a dictatorship of a few Arab families over the rest of the 
millions of those nomadic people ‘who live hand to mouth, firmly 
believing that Allah provides. all good as all evil. One sees such an 
Arab, often without even attending to their herds of goats and sheep, 
deep in the desert, moving slowly from shrub to shrub, from mount 
to mount, waiting for the sunset to unfold the little carpet he always 
carries with him, and, turning his face towards Mecca, fall on his 
knees to pray. In Tripolitania over three thousand cases of smallpox 
occurred during this yedr (over 300 fatal). The Civil Administration 
took all measures of precaution, including the vaccination of the whole 
population, except the Arab women; their menfolk vetoeing it on 
religious grounds and forbidding European doctors, male or female, 
to see them. 

In Cyrenaica the attitude of the Arab population, including the 
brother of the Senussi Emir who lives in his magnificent palace in 
Benghazi where he entertained me, revealed their demand that the 
unity of Tripolitania, Fezzan and Cyrenaica must be preceded by 
recognition of the religious and political leadership of the Emir of the 
Senussi. The Order is primarily religious, but it has great political 
ambitions. The Emir is a sort of new Prophet, embodying a renais- 
sance of Islam like the Protestant movement in the times of Luther 
or Calvin. He lives for the present in Cairo, doubtless waiting for the 
fate of Tripelitania and Cyrenaica to be decided. Moreover, he does 
not desire to live amongst his people under present circumstances, 
since he could not remedy all the ills and his prestige would be 
endangered. He was an indomitable enemy of the Central Powers 
and a staunch ally of Great Britain throughout the war and after. 
Yet, in my numerous talks with the Arab leaders his name was hardly 
mentioned. What interested them was: Unity of Tripolitania, Cyren- 
aica, Fezzan; the independence of this United Arab State; close 
co-operation with the Arab League ; and material and other help from 
Great Britain. ` The Arabs in Cyrenaica tried to persude me that. the 
Arabs of Tripolitania are go per cent. for the Emir. The new anti- 
British Egyptian policy does not, so far as I could judge, affect the 
genuinely friendly attitude towards Great Britain. Incidentally I 
was told that they envisage it as being merely a temporary dissension ; 
being Orientals they think not in decades but in centuries. In the 
background the Russians are busy and it is not difficult to foresee that 
the U.N.O. Commission, which is due to arrive soon in Tripolitania, 
will be the scene of Russian attempts to thwart a prompt settlement 
fair to all parties. 

The case of Great Britain, if she desires the trusteeship of Tripoli- 
tania or Cyrenaica or both, is a good one. The populations prefer her 
if they have to choose a régime of trusteeship to any other country.. 
France will never part with Fezzan, and therefore as a counterpart she 
will back England for that trusteeship, while America will certainly 
back England as a great stabilising power in the Mediterranean. The 
second important factor for Great Britain is the necessity of having 
a stable stronghold in Africa on the Mediterranean shores: Malta and 
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Cyprus are easily endangered, and a co-operation of American and 
British efforts is necessary throughout those areas. The trusteeship 
of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica for Britain will also help the Maltese, 
for whom the increase of her population and the export of labour is 
of main importance. In Tripoļi there is a small but well-organised 
Maltese community. They have a beautiful Maltese House, in the 
centre of Tripoli city. The Maltese colony are busy in the tin and 
fish industry and take an active part in the sponge trade, which is in 
the hands of the Greeks who work off the shore. The north coast of 
Africa is the key to Mediterranean problems which are a decisive factor 
for the whole of Europe and America. 
V. DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


RADIOACTIVE ATOMIC ENERGY 
AND MEDICINE. 


E are moving among the miracles and mysteries of creation ; 

centuries pass before they yield their secrets to the questing 

mind ; often it is only after taking the wrong path or by some 
accident that events are comprehended by the inspiration of genius. 
Such was the case with the most powerful source of energy in nature, 
the radioactivity discovered by Henri Becquerel in uranium fifty years 
ago. More than 400 years ago Agricola, the great scientist and physician, 
at Joachimsthal, a locality rich in ores and famous for its curative 
mineral springs, prophesied: “ Here, deep in the earth, are mineral 
elements the discovery of which will produce a new epoch in natural 
science, chemistry and therapy.” In 1789 Klaproth discovered uranium 
in the pitchblende at Joachimsthal, and the vigorous fluorescence of 
this element was thoroughly studied by Edmond Becquerel and his son 
Henri. Acting on the assumption of Poincaré that the X-ray is also 
connected with fluorescence, Henri Becquerel examined the fluorescence 
of potassium uranyl sulphate. He exposed it to sunlight and placed on 
it a photographic plate well protected from light. A slight blackening 
of the plate seemed to support the assumption of Poincaré, and then 
the unexpected occurred in the shape of some sunless days. The con- 
tainer wjth the uranium salts placed on it remained, protected from 
light, for several days in the work-table. Obeying his scientific instinct, 
Becquerel developed the plate. It showed such a strong autophoto- 
gram of the uranium that he knew—and this was like a revelation— 
that the source of a very peculiar invisible irradiation must lie in the 
uranium itself and that H this irradiation has nothing to-do with fluores- 
cence. His further researches proved the resemblance of this irradiation 
to X-rays; both showed the power of penetrating non-transparent 
substances—photochemical activity—the power of ionisation (the 
capacity of gas to conduct electricity) corresponding to the proportion 
of uranium, and hence electroscopic calculability and capacity to 
produce phosphorescence. The latter fact subsequently led to the 
production of luminous paints with radioactive zinc sulphite. Analyses 
systematically continued by the scientific pioneering couple, the 
Curies, and by Bémont at the suggestion of Becquerel, led, in 1898, 
two years later, to the discovery of the derivative product of uranium ; 
the radium which was, however, marked by a radiant quality about one 
million times more powerful than that of uranium. 
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The discovery of the biological qualities of radium in 1901 is another 
of our debts to Becquerel, and here again accident played an important’ 
part. On his way home from his laboratory he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket a glass ampule containing radium. Ten days later he observed 
a redness and scaling of the skin just beneath the pocket. Gradually 
the redness changed without pain into a deep running sore, which only 
slowly healed in two months. This phenomenon he asked Pierre Curie 
to explore systematically. Curie studied the effects of radium on his 
own forearm, using dosages differing in time and strength. After an 
interval he got skin effects.like those of the X-ray combustions and 
ulcers which have been recently published. This discovery of Becquerel 
and Curie may be called the natal hour of radiumtherapy, in the first 
place of cancer of the skin, thus inaugurating a new epoch in the fight 

cancer. Many thousands of patients till then incurable owe 
their life and health to radiumtherapy. In all civilised countries special 
radium institutes have been founded. Biologico-therapeutic papers are 
* innumerable. The field of inquiry has been extended to other chronic 
diseases and functional disorders of various organs even more difficult 
to heal, and the main foundation of every kind of therapy has been 
laid—a carefully adapted dosage for special pathological cases. 

The problem of dosages with radium and radium emanation—a gas 
which is given off from solution of radium salts—is a great deal more! 
difficult than that in medical therapy, especially in internal application. 
For as regards weight we have to do with incomprehensible quantities, 
determinable only: electroscopically or by using an apparatus some 
million times more sensitive than the finest chemical reaction—the 
counting-tube of Geiger-Mueller. No other remedy permits such a 
dosage which can be regulated exactly to a millionth of a 
(0:000,000,001 gram) and accordingly embraces the whole scale of 
effects from irritation to suppression and paralysis. If the therapeutic 
dosage is exceeded the consequences will be lesions, danger of life, even 
radio death such as in the gigantic experiment of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Mass annihilation took place under the same circumstances 
as were ascertained several decades ago by applying toxic doses of 
radioactive substance to animals under experiment and clinically on 
individuals, for instance workmen in the luminous paints industry. 
The symptoms preceding radio death are degeneration of the bone 
marrow and of glands (liver, lymph nodes, sex glands, and so on), 
alterations in the blood, grave anemia, bleedings of internal organs 
(kidneys, intestine), and loss of defence against infections. 

The desire not to console sufferers with the therapeutic possibilities 
of to-morrow was the motive for beginning the treatment with artificial 
radioactive elements. The biologico-experimental, pathologico-anato- 
mical, and clinical findings of this treatment, however, have not yet 
passed the experimental stage. The possibility of employing doses 
which are qualitatively and quantitatively higher increases the danger 
of artificial radioactivity, especially of the so-called neutron rays. The 
effects in the depths of the body cannot yet be regulated accurately. 
Lead protectors, so well constructed against natural radioactivity, are 
ineffective in these cases. Lesions therefore could not be avoided, for 
instance by employing radioactive phosphorus in toxic doses or in 
inapplicable cases. These lesions showed the same picture as the 
above mentioned from the pioneering era of radium therapy. 

The therapeutics of “ the atom age ” therefore have to be built on 
the well-tested experiences of the natural radium-milligram-therapy. 
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Its essence may not lie in an increasing activity of gram and kilogram, 
‘put in the perception that that method will be best which promises the + 
greatest possible healing effect by using substances without danger. 
Therapy may be concrete, i.e. adapted qualitatively and quantitatively 
to the circumstances of each patient according to space, time and 
intensity. The infinite possibility of regulation of natural radium- 
therapy may also indicate means for the employment of artificial radio- 
active elements. The success of radiumtherapy in the struggle against 
cancer erroneously suggested that radioactivity produces only cellular 
destruction and has no stimulant effect, and thus radium got the odium 
of being a special cancer remedy. Moreover the application in incurable 
cases which were sent so frequently to the specialist shook confidence 
in its curative power, and many curable initial cases were held back. 
Hence the neglect of this kind of therapy, especially with alpha radia- 
tion in cases of non-malignant diseases. Indeed, leading authors felt 
entitled to write in 1937 in their latest work: “ Les rayons alpha sont 
inutilisables en curietherapie.” This view is not justified. Among the 
three sorts of beams given off from radium, the alpha, beta and gamma 
rays, the alpha rays, for instance of the radiothorium or thorium X, 
have an ionization effect 100 to 10,000 times stronger than that of beta 
electrons or gamma photons. The power of the alpha ionization of 
x milligram radium corresponds at least to the power of the gamma 
ionisation of I gram radium. Small fractions of 1 milligram of the 
alpha radiation of radiothorium or thorium X will have considerable 
effect, especially in diseases of the blood. 

` The foundation of artificial radioactivity (e.g. splitting of atom 
nucleus and so on) was laid by natural alpha rays of radium, its emana- 
tion, or polonium. The domain of alpha therapy is formed by diseases 
which lie within its sphere of influence. The maximum distance in the 
air is 8-6 cm. and in living tissue 0:13 mm. Thus this treatment repre- 
sents a surface therapy for skin and mucuses, and even for the enormous 
reactive surfaces of the blood and of the interior of tissues. The possi- 
bility of inserting alpha corpuscles in gaseous form (i.e. in form of 
emanation-radon) into the organism opened a wide field to emanation 
therapy. Even by employing higher concentrations the free emanation 
has not a destructive but a stimulating effect; since, being a rare 
constituent of our atmosphere, it does not enter into chemical actions 
and is exhaled after a few hours by leaving a short-lived metallic 
precipitation which also emits alpha radiation. Emanation has proved 
useful by applying it in internal diseases in the form of drinking cure or 
bath cures in waters containing emanation obtained by natural or 
artificial methods (activator); also externally in the form of radon 
emulsion ointments in dermatology. For employing the alpha rays over 
a longer period we can use radiothorium (half life period, i.e. the period 
in which half of the substance will be used up, is 1-9 years): which 
remains in the body, and its derivative product thorium X (half life 
period 3:64 days). Radiothorium and thorium X had succeeded in the 
form of solutions (“liquid light”) in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia, and thorium X also in chronic leukemia. 

After having removed the much heavier alpha corpuscles with 
aluminium foils beta radiation will be obtained. Owing to its deeper 
penetration into the tissue (ro mm.) they are available for contact 
therapy of a nidus up to 0-5 cm. in thickness. A platinum filter of a 
thickness of 0-5 mm. will absorb completely the beta radiation and 
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which is much stronger than that of the strongest X-rays. They are 
able to influence malignant and non-malignant nidi in the interior of 
the body by protracted irradiation from different angles. 

Roentgen spectrography and electron-microscopy mdde it possible 
to gain an insight into the mechanism of the therapeutic effect of radia- 
tion. They enlarged the limits of vision from the microcosmos of the 
cell to the functional world of atoms, ions (atoms having a charge of 
electricity) and colloids, and they deepened “ cellular pathology ” by 
atomic biology. ` 

There are matters like ferments, hormones and vitamins which are 
very sensitive and react upon ional interventions with positive or 
negative alteration of the electric structure. The beam has no burning 
effect but a physico-chemical one. It is a poison for groups of atoms 
(molecules) which produces a convulsion of the atomic system of 
electrons in the living tissue. Thus a single act of ionisation is able to 
put out of action or to change the gene that represents the bearer of the 
inherited units. This inherited mutation is usually pathological, 
occasionally however leading to alterations of great importance, as 
has been shown by very promising experiments of mutation in plants 
and animals. Radiant energy is able both to form and to destroy 
vitamins. By applying alpha radiation it was possible to transform 
inactive iron oxide (rhomboedric structure) into its cubically arranged 
active form, which puts into action oxygen like an inorganic vitamin 
and the iron atom that plays a decisive part in the respiratory process. 
Animals fed without vitamins show alternations of organs, glands and 
of the blood as seen in the Roentgen intoxications. This avitaminosis 
results finally in death. On the other hand vitamin supplies will remove 
the Roentgen intoxication. 

Plants, animals and human beings are unceasingly permeated by 
radioactive elements, partly from our earth or of cosmic origin, partly 
because traces of them are present in themselves. All life would be 

inguished without the source of heat of the radioactivity of the earth, 
which slows down the nightly loss of heat caused by the discharge of 
sunlight into space. The organism is comparable to an enormous 
catalyzer (a substance modifying the velocity of chemical process). Its 
physiological radium contents react as a slightly ionizing agent, especi- 
ally in the biochemical reactions. 

The bidlogical effect of radiation is the result of two factors, the 
energy: of the absorbed radiant particle, and the distinct energy of 
reaction “of the affected group of atoms in the organism. Each atom, 
which is' the smallest quantity of an element, consists of a minute 
central nucleus, in which practically all of the mass of the atom is con- 
centrated, and of the surrounding electrons. These electrons determine 
the chemical processes. They are very unstable and can be easily 
changed by the radiant particles. This sensitivity to rays is increased 
especially in embryonal tissues, for instance in germ-cells of the skin, 
of the blood, of the sex glands of men and women, in quickly growing 
malignant tumours, and in inflammatory processes. In contrast to 
those processes benign tumours, matured cells such as ganglion cells and 
cells which show little or no moře division, seem to have more stable 
surrounding electron circles. 

Radioactive therapy is no causal specific against a definite disease. 
The peculiarity of this manifold and omnifunctional therapy is that all 
favourable degrees of reaction which are desired for healing can be 
developed—as if we were using a delicate instrument—according to the 
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proportion between the concentration of ionization of the radiation, 
which can be regulated very accurately, and the specific sensitivity of 
the body affected. These degrees of reaction are: stimulation of 
diminished functions, inhibition of functions which are pathologically 
increased (excessive or disturbed functions), cessation of the division 
of cells, and elective sterilisation. As examples of these graduated thera- 
peutics which are built on a physiological foundation are the four 
degrees of radio-reaction of the healthy skin: (1) superficial redness of 
the skin, (2) deeper spreading redness (the so-called depth erythema), 

(3) inflammation and particular cell destruction, (4) diffuse death of all 
cellular layers and all stages in cases of toxic superdosage. 

I. Superficial redness of the skin will be recognized by a special 
apparatus fòr examination of the capillaries of the skin (the capillaro- 
scope) which will show us enlargements of capillaries, which are minute 
vessels, and arterioles. Active hyperemia increases the flow of blood, 
the functions and all physical and chemical processes of the skin, and 
consequently the natural healing tendencies. Therapeutic objects of 
the stimulating therapy (alpha radiation) are superficial skin diseases, 
for instance chronic eczema, inflammations of the skin, intense itching, 
putrid ulcers, trophic or vasomotoric or neuritic skin diseases such as 
pruritus and Raynaud’s disease. Hyperemia produces also an increased 
sensitivity of the skin to chemical therapy. ~- 

2. The depth erythema (beta and gamma effect) stimulates the skin 
blood circulation even in deeper germinal layers, for instance in the 
cellular tissue beneath the skin. The reactions are more intensive than 
those of the above-mentioned superficial redness ; skin temperature is 
increased and the skin chemistry is more intensive. The natural pro- 
tecting and defending power of the skin will be increased, especially in 
the treatment of extended skin fields with so-called “ liquid light ” 
(solution of thorium X). Here the patients are exposed as in a chemical 
uninterrupted light bath. The spacious, peripheric inflow of blood in 
the skin has a discharging effect on the excessive tension of blood and 
influences the behaviour of glands and parts of the nervous system. 
There are varied indications for this kind of therapeutics: deeper 
spreading diseases of the skin, for instance psoriasis, chronic torpid 
ulcers (sous varicosum), chronic tuberculosis of the skin and of the 
glands, leukemic skin infiltrates, lymphogranuloma, angiomata, keloids 
and superficial cancers. 

3. Inflammation, the immense biological defensive process of nature. 
The inflow of blood, the infiltration of white blood corpuscles and 
capillary permeability will increase. Formation of pustules and loss of 
skin substance occur. Graduated dosage will lead to destruction of the 
pathological radio-sensitive cells by protecting the healthy radio- 
resistant cells, for instance destruction of the perspiration glands and 
sweat glands and of the hair follicles (shedding of the hair), cancer of 
the skin. Thus the “ treatment of three phases ” of more deeply pene- 
trating skin cancers will be possible: total destruction of all cancer 
cells, stimulation of the defensive functions of the healthy tissue, toning 
up of the whole organism. 

Just as for skin diseases radium therapy can also be extended to 
diseases of other organs. 

I. Stimulating therapy can be used for increasing action in cases of 
diminished functions or of delayed or diminished curative reactions, for 
instance in gout, chronic rheumatoses of muscles and joints, neuralgias, 
sciatica, diseases. of the blood system such as pernicious anemia 
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(thorium X, radiothorium therapy), disappearance of leucocytes or 
blood platelets in cases of tendency to bleeding (irritation of the spleen 
and liver), diminished function of the endocrine glands and of the sex 
glands in old age and in a certain age. Finally, promotion of resorption 
of inflammations, liquids or peritoneal tuberculosis. 

2. The so-called tnvolutional or regressive therapy can be used in cases 
of excessive functions and abnormal increase in the number of cells, 
for instance of the blood-forming and lymphatic system, in chronic 
blood diseases, increase of lymph nodes of tuberculous or other origin 
(lymphogranuloma and lymphosarcoma). Further in increases of 
hormonal organs, Basedow’s disease, of the thymus, of the hypophysis 
(acromegalia), climacteric complaints and in myomata. Ultimately in 
tumours of the spleen and overgrowth of the prostate. 

3. The cytolytic or cel-destroying therapy which will be used in cases 
of malignant tumours (cancer). All the three radiations which are 
emitted by the radium are available for cancer therapy. Alpha therapy 
will be used in the form of radon ointments or radon carbon to clean 
putrid ulcers ; beta therapy in the form of plates, capillaries and small 
stafis of thorium X for intratumorous or contact application in super- 
ficial cancers ; gamma therapy in the form of plates, tubes or needles 
containing radium or radon and with a filtration of platinum. Thus the 
- radiant energy can be introduced directly to the nidus. Cancer localisa- 
tions suitable for gamma therapy are those where the nidus is visible 
or can be made visible by mirrors or operation. These localisations are 
the skin, the nose, the mouth, the upper jaw or internal organs such as 
the larynx, the cesophagus, the uterus, the rectum. Operative results, 
for instance in cases of cancer of the breast and the upper jaw, can be 
improved without doubt by combination with preliminary or intra- 
operative or post-operative radiation. 

In irradiating deeper localisations at a smaller or greater distance 
(Io cm.) it will be more difficult to charge more extended or more 
Tesistant nidi with the cell-decomposing dose, but in such cases the so- 
called radiometric “ trace-diagnostic ” will open new ways. It will be 
possible to follow the track of natural and artificially radioactive sub- 
stances in the human organism and to detect their deposit places. 
According to their chemical property radioactive substahces show a 
different attraction to organs, such as radon to fatlike substances, 
radiothorium to the liver, and thorium X to the bone marrow. Regard- 
ing the artificially radioactive substances, strontium, for instance, shows 
a similar affinity to thorium X. Perhaps we may discover a method to 
increase the reactive capacity of some tumours (sarcomata) of the bone 
by inducing thorium X and radiostrontium combined with external 
irradiation. Other specific substances which can be transformed arti- 
ficially into radioactive substances are radioactive iodine (particular 
accumulation in the thyroid gland), arsenic and iron (blood-forming 
system), neosalvarsan and bismuth (syphilis). Research and discovery 
of the selective affinity of certain substances to cancerous tissue may 
lead from the “‘ indicator-diagnosis ” to the “‘ indicator-therapy.”’ 

No treatment is able to change fundamentally the cancer therapy 
unless cancer is dealt with in an early and still curable phase by 
organizing collective preventive examinations of everyone over forty. 
It will be of no use if we can cure 83 per cent. of the cases of cancer of the . 
neck of the uterus in the first stage entirely by internal radium irradia- 
tien, if on the other hand only 11 per cent. of 5,669 cancerous women 
in this early phase will submit to radium therapy (League of Nations, 
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1914-31). Since cancer usually develops from chronic irritations, early 
prophylaxis and thorough treatment of all diseases preceding cancer 
are necessary. It will be essential to recognize in good time all initial 
cases and to treat them early and thoroughly with radium, perhaps 
combined with operation and X-rays, before the disease spreads from 
one part to another or, before general cancerization. Careful subsequent 
treatment is also needed, and observation continuing for years to detect 
symptoms of relapse. 

The study of radioactivity has extended our mental horizon into 
inconceivable worlds of space and time in the borderlands between 
matter and energy. Everywhere, in the universe and in the microcosm 
of the bio-atom, we find the operation of the same uniform law of energy, 
whether it originates in the sun or in the natural radioactivity of the 
earth’s crust. Both serve to maintain plants, animals and human beings. 
To natural radioactivity we owe in particular the weapons of attack 
against serious diseases hitherto beyond remedy. But all medical 
endeavour to save a single life will become illusory if scientific researches 
are directed to destructive aims. They have succeeded in transform- 
ing the energy in the atomic nucleus into the most powerful instrument 
of mass annihilation. This technical development of strategic physics 
conflicts with the urge to prepare the way for erring mankind from 
pithecanthropus to the evolution of spirit and soul. It should therefore 
be the task of the physicians, the natural champions of humanity, 
everywhere to create a spiritual movement in their own domain which 
will rescue mankind from. the grip of primitive aggressive impulses and 
lead it upward to the higher perception of constructive spiritualized 
humanity. Post tenebras lux. 

PAUL LAZARUS. 

Fribourg, Switzerland. 


A second article will discuss biological and therapeutic posmbilrhes of artifiaally 
radioactive energy of the atomic nucleus. 


SICILIAN IMPRESSIONS. 

N the spring of this year Italian civil aviation was still limited 
È the Armistice terms, but the Italian Air Force was allowed 

to run a passenger service from Rome to Catania. The, plane 
was an old transport plane, with lateral canvas seats—battered by 
work in Africa, and, after 1943, by many gallant flights in the Balkans, 
dropping supplies to Tito’s partisans and the Garibaldi Division of 
the Italian Army which fought under his command. Its motion was 
as steady as a train and not much swifter. At Naples collapsible 
rubber boats were taken on board. For nearly an hour land was lost 
to sight. We were flying high, so high that flocks of little white 
clouds seemed to float on the blue, translucent surface of the sea, which 
was flecked with silver where the sunlight caught the little waves. 
A great cone of rock approached, so unnatural in its sharp regularity 
as to seem made of wrinkled cardboard, with, below it, on a narrow 
strip of flat green, a scatter of small white houses—the volcano of 
Stromboli, which, just as we passed, emitted from its cod-lipped 
crater an eerie unfolding of clinging yellow vapour. Sicily: appeared 
as a great arc of land, dominated by the dark, soaring, snow-crowned 
cone of Etna, from whose lip a wisp of smoke drifted like a white feather. 
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Over the clashing seas of Messina Straits the air is no less agitated. 
To avoid the air-pockets we dropped so low as to look up instead of 
down at the vivid beauty of the Sicilian coast—the contrast of yellow 
sands and black lava rocks against the brilliant sea, the mountains 
rising steep till they seemed cut out in light against the sky, their 
_ lower slopes luxuriant with almost tropical green, then higher up 
shimmering with the brighter green of broom, with compact, cream- 
coloured towns, surprising in size and number, growing, as it were, 
out of their indrawn folds. On sea-level an array of new red roofs 
showed that Messina had risen again from a devastation at the hands 
of man exceeding those it had known from nature (“ Messina in a 
mess!” less than four years ago was the ugly joke of the Eighth 
Army). Taormina, perched above its flowering terraces, was seemingly 
little damaged. 

There is poverty in Sicily, reaching a pitch of pitiable destitution, 
notably in regions of ill-developed estates and poor soil, as in the plains 
of Etna—Proserpina’s fields |—or among the sulphur miners, or in the 
Palermo slums ; there is unrest, and round Palermo that latent revolt 
against all constituted authority represented by the Maffia. But in 
the north-west the dominant impression is one of sturdy tranquility 
and potential wealth, even, where small ownership and intensive 
cultivation have established themselves, of actual prosperity. Ap- 
proaching Catania from the airport, the continued prevalence of the 
craftsmen was the first thing to strike the eye—men sawing stone for 
the rebuilding of a bomb-destroyed church, while another stood 
carving the figure of an angel; two men, silhouetted against a dark 
opening, making furniture ; a wheelwright, testing on the pavement 
his new-made wheel ; a smith forging some intricate iron implement. 
And up and down the street went gaily coloured carts, the horses 
adorned with blue and red plumes and tassels, the wooden sides painted 
with saints or gods or satyrs or floral designs or bathing beauties, in 
their diversity showing that here was still a living art. 

At the little port of Acireale, between Catania and Taormina, three 
fine fishing boats were coming into being, local timber and pieted- 
together fragments of salvage united to form the perfect curve of the 
ribs, which, still uncovered, had their own mysterious beauty. A 
shed nearby was a barrel-maker’s factory. Dusty streaks of sunlight 
through chinks of wall gleamed on naked shoulders, bent over tasks of 
skill whose perfection. meant the teaching of generations. A small 
boy swinging a sledge-hammer with the grace and ease of a dancer 
was beating down the hasp over an assembly of staves, his face lit 
by a fire kindled within their circle to soften the wood. On the other 
side of the path, boys and young women were filling such barrels with 
halved lemons, destined, they said, for England. Italy is a land of 
craftsmen and assiduous labour, yet somehow these pictures of deft 
activity remain in the mind as characterising Sicily and its profound 
sources of vitality. 

Etna, the unpredictable, dominates the life of this part of Sicily 

as its mass dominates the landscape. “Look at Etna sow |” I was 
bidden so often, as the snow-ringed crater appeared as the back-drop 
of some fresh perspective (the most famous, of course, where it is 
framed by the Ionic columns of Taormina’s Greek amphitheatre), 
and the tone had always such warmth of pride and proprietary affec- 
tion that-I asked more than once: “If God offered to give you a 
good, quiet mountain in exchange for Etna, would you accept it?” 
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The answer was always a decided “ Never!” It is as though the very 
precariousness of existence in the neighbourhood of those hidden fires 
gave it a richer zest. To make the circuit of Etna is to realise also 
the rich fertility of that volcanic soil. From Catania to Taormina 
and beyond, groves of oranges and lemons, filling the air with fragrance 
while the fruit still glows among the dark, glossy leaves, alternate with 
the tender green of almond-trees, while in places, sheltered by cactus 
hedges, banana trees wave their broad green banners. Inland, too, 
were citrous orchards, here intermingled with feathery olives and 
terraces of vine, bravely won from the waste where bare lava was 
thinly covered only by broom, whose roots have a disintegrating 
power ; where trails of lava wound like broad, dark, sinuous walls, in 
one case arrested only at the first house of a village street, and un- 
dulating smoke still rose from the most recent eruption. 

On these inland slopes of Etna are towns shattered by the war. 
The charming little Norman town of Randazzo still shows more 
ruins than habitations. Bronte, whence Nelson took his title, with 
a vast estate still held by his heirs, was a hospital town, but a mistaken 
teport of enemy concentration led to carpet-bombing, after warning 
had been dropped to the inhabitants. By prodigious effort its college, 
reputed one of the best secondary schools in Southern Italy, has been 
rebuilt. With pride the Director, a scholarly priest with evident love 
for the youth in his charge, showed the airy dormitories, the multiple 
washrooms, the fine library, fortunately saved, and the classrooms 
for which new equipment had somehow been procured. In the labor- 
atory a pretty young mistress was giving a special coaching toa sensi- , 
tive-faced boy, for the school, though taking only boys as boarders, is 
co-educational. 

From Bronte, looking down on the green, marshy bed of the Simeto, 
and the bare slopes of the hills beyond, the contrast to the rich cultiva- 
tion nearer at hand announced the beginning of the lattfundsa which, 


jin the ds of absentee or negligent owners, have been a source of - 


so much) backwardness, distress and agrarian unrest. What can be 
done with them by a landlord who takes his duties of stewardship to 
heart I was to see’a day later, on the estates of Prince R.——, some 
miles to the west of the hill city of Caltagirone, where Don Sturzo’s, 
twin sister is to-day Mayoress, unanimously elected in homage to 
her famous brother, and the fifteen years when to be Mayor of Calta- 
girone was his proudest title. On Prince R.’s land, the bare green of 
a mountainside breaks suddenly into an oasis. Behind impenetrable 
cactus hedges, in whose shadow sleek, brown cattle sheltered from the 
sun, orange trees stood in a many-coloured confusion of wild flowers, 
cotton-bushes grew in regular rows, and fields of green, glinting wheat 
rippled with sure promise of harvest ; for from artesian wells, 290 
metres deep, the life-giving water pours in continuous jet, banishing 
the dread of drought, that is a constant threat to the Sicilian wheat- 
grower. Fine stone-built houses, too, with a plumbing that would 
satisfy an American ‘city, replace the usual primitive cottages which 
house the peasants in seasons of intensive labour ; they may eventually 
bying them to the life of the family farm, so far alien to them. For in 
Sicily, as in all the South, the peasants and their families live in the 
towns, the men journeying alone, often a distance of many miles, to 
the land they work. 

It was pleasant to see the prince’s solicitude repaid by evident 
affection, how eyes lit up at his unexpected arrival. He is an im- 
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passioned democrat, yet as his peasants came to greet him, kissing his 
hand according to the ancient usage, one could not but Teflect that 
what one was seeing was less a manifestation of democracy than the 
feudal system at its best. How feudalism survives in its worst aspects 
was shown this summer, when men instigated by refractory land- 
owners fired upon a Socialist meeting. “But if much in Sicily is still 
feudal, there is also, centred in the cities, a strong and ancient tradition 
of liberty. -It was Palermo in 1848 that lit a torch of democracy 
swiftly carried across all Europe, and that revolt was only one of many. 
The Maffia itself under one aspect can be considered as persistent 
resistance to a semi-alien ascendancy, and even in the rural population 
there is a sturdy sense of dignity, that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
which has its part in justifying the designation of the Sicilians as 
“the Scots of Italy.” 

Land reclamation, reafforestation (which has already begun; the 
rock faces of Palermo are planted with carob-trees which not only 
produce a variety of useful products from fruit, leaves and bark, but 
through an acid in their roots can draw sustenance from bare stone), 
a hydrographic survey of the whole island which, though arid in 
climate, is rich in underground waters, form part of a programme by 
which the Sicilians.mean to profit to the full by their new-won auto- 
nomy. , Extensive cultivation is more and more to give place to in- 
tensive. From early in 1944 Sicily was governed by a High Com- 
missioner, the Minister Salvatore Aldisio, an ardent regionalist. Partly 
through his insistence.work was at once resumed, with a loan from 
A.M.G., on a great reservoir near Gela started in 1938 ; its sluices go 
into position ‘this year. When completed, it will turn the whole area 
into a vast market garden, specialising in early produce, to be carried 
in small, very fast ships (the first is already on the stocks in a Palermo 
dockyard), to Northern markets. Meanwhile work on a second such 
reservoir has been begun. : 

Courageous reconstruction is everywhere evident, undeterred by 
scanty financial resources. In Syracuse, in the famous museum, 
precious fragments of Greek sculpture and pottery dating back to the 
second and third millennium before Christ, to the original Siculi, were 
arranged on the floor, sorted by an enthusiastic young curator, prepar- 
atory to placing them in new cases on which the carpenters were still 
at work, with brown paper temporarily replacing the irreplaceable 
glass. The museum itself had been badly bombed, but its contents 
had found safety in Dionysius’ fortress, so built that it could defy 
even the atom bomb. Work was in progress again. New plans 
were finding their first realisations, for piecing together fragments of 
architectural mouldings or remnants of statues on a plaster foundation 
reproducing in part their original setting—surely the most fascinating 
form of jigsaw puzzle! The designs are still supervised by an old 
artist who, officially superannuated, cannot bedr to abandon the work 
that has been his life. .The poverty of the museum is such that its 
only camera is an ancient box-type, the three that it possessed 
having been surrendered in 1943 on order from A.M.G. and seen 
no more. 

It is in Syracuse that onè realises fully the Greek foundations of 
Sicily’s story, in which Roman domination was a transient episode. 
In the stones of Palermo you may read of the rule of Byzantium, which 
left the glories of the mosaics df Monreale, of the advent of Arab and 
Norman, of the splendours of the Hohenstaufen court, „of the domin- 
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ation of French and Spaniards. Syracuse takes you straight back to 
ancient Greece. It was Archimedes’ city. Plato must have sat on 
the stone seats of the Greek theatre where, earlier, Aeschylus watched 
his tragedies performed. The vast quarries of Dionysius’ Ear, where 
echo answers every sound out of the darkness, and the melancholy 
songs of the string-makers, plying their ancient craft near the stagnant 
waters of a neighbouring cavern, have a ghostly resonance, seem 
saturated still with the anguish of the Athenian captives, held theré to 

-rot and die after the defeat of their ill-fated expedition, which turned 
the scales ih the Peloponnesian war. Feathery papyrys. recalling first 
contacts between Greece and Egypt still grows in Arethusa’s spring, 
_ With its mysterious welling-up of fresh water on the sea-shore, and 
` papyrus is made to-day in Syracuse by the ancient process. And the 

` Greek past is still a potency, alive in the subconscious memory of the 
people, an ingredient in their distinctive spirit. 

Mussolini’s pseudo-Roman imperialism was thus meaningless to a 
people to whom Rome was an alien conqueror, thus Fascism struck 
but shallow roots. On “ the Continent ” (as Sicilians call the mainland 
of Italy) the Fascist slogans that appeared in huge letters on every bare 
wall-space have been meticulously erased ; in Sicily they remain intact, 
like the English signboards warning Allied troops against the dangers 
of malaria, left behind, like so many other records, by the kaleidoscopic 
course of Sicilian history. The same indifference with which they were 
inscribed—so it was explained to me—made their obliteration seem 
not worth the effort. The contrast this spring was striking between 
the mood of continental Italy, swept by self-distrust and humiliation 
and fear, and the forward-looking self-confidence of the Sicilians, ie 
whom the war was. merely the kind of mess “the Continent ” 
likely to involve them in, whatever government was in power, ane 
the peace treaty just one more example of the frailty of foreign assur- 
ances. „Was there not the broken amnesty of 1799, with Nelson’s 
. hanging ‘of the gallant Admiral Caracciolo, whom Sicilians have not 
forgotten, and the British Government’s soon-forgotten guarantee of 
the Sicilian Constitution, obtained in 1814 through the help of “ the 
good Lord Bentinck ”’ ? 

The Sicilians welcomed the Allied landings with jubilation, ‘and 
innumerable enquiries about ‘“‘ Colonel Stevens ’’ showed how prac- 

‘tically everyone with a wireless bad been listening, despite the death 
penalty incurred, to the Italian service of the B.B.C. But where 
Italy speaks of “ the Liberation,” the Sicilians, having once seen their 
advances uncomprehended and rebuffed, speak of ‘‘ the Invasion.” 
Pro-Ally, as a matter of course, but without romanticism; Sicily did 
not feel the passion of expiation that underlay the national insurrection 
of the mainland, whose efficacy and terrible cost in reprisals were 
attested by the Kesselring trial (unfortunately, unreported in the 
British press), nor the agonised humiliation when it became clear that 
all the blood and destruction, and an acknowledged share in final 
victory, left Italy still numbered among the defeated. On the mainland 
you will be told at. every turn, “ We aré a defeated people,” and for 
the Latin defeat is shame. But for the Sicilians, it is as though the 
Greek knowledge persisted that victory has wings, being swift to fly 
away, as though the ghosts of the Athenian expedition whispered that 
victory and defeat are alike words on the wind, that what matters is 
the power to survive. Consciousness of a power to survive all vicissi- 
tudes, whether foreign domination or the eruptions of Etna, has given 
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the Sicilians a pride that remains unquenchable, a toughness like the 
toughness of the rush. 
It is perhaps significant that the voices which have spoken most 
- firmly against ratification of the peace treaty have been those of the 
Sicilians Don Sturzo and Orlando, together with Croce, he too being 
by origin an heir of Greater Greece. It may be this immunity from 
the artificially, re-induced psychosis of defeat that has brought to the 
fore Sicilians in other fields. The two “strong men’"-among the 
Prime Minister’s collaborators’ have been the Sicilians Scelba and 
Aldisio, and as Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Navy, he has found 
the Sicilian Admiral Maugeri, who during the German terror in Rome 
shared the labours and perils of Colonel Montezomolo, leader of the 
clandestine Military Front, and might have shared his fate of torture 
and death. Sicily has now its own parliament, bringing hack to life 
the earliest parliament in Europe, for that of Palermo ante-dated that 
of Westminster. Its powers, approaching those of an American State 
Legislature, cover education, agriculture, public works, regional 
finance, and a variety of subsidiary matters. The autonomy thus 
conceded has reduced to insignificance the separatist movement, at 
one time preoccupying : for the first time, the Sicilians are masters in 
their own house. Whatever difficulties arise from this reorientation, 
it may be expected that—as fervent regionalists such as Don Sturzo 
have always maintained—it will mean the release of new energies 
which will bring new vigour into the Italian. national community. 
BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 
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arrest, on July 14, of Ion Michalache, Vice-President of the 
Rumanian National Peasant Party, and several other important 
members of that Party, as they were about to set off illegally 

by air to join the U.S. State Department’s ‘Green International ”’ 
of Central European Peasant leaders, like the Hungarian Ferenc Nagy, ' 
who have made their respective countries too hot for themselves, 
roused no kind of commotion among their followers. Nor, for that 
matter, did the arrest, some weeks later of the aged President of that 
so-called “historic ’’ Party, Juliu Maniu, and several more of his 
colleagues—on a charge of conspiracy against the régime and of 
having attempted to bring about foreign’ intervention in Rumania’s 
internal affairs. This should dispose once and for all of the myth, 
sedulously cultivated by the Foreign Office and the State Department, 
that the National Peasant Party is veally the strongest Party in 
Rumania, though it was “ not allowed ” to secure more than 878,972 
votes .at’ the elections of last November, and that Dr. Groza’s 
“ Democratic Bloc ” could not possibly have secured the 4,766,630 
votes which returned it to power, since it is ‘‘ so unpopular—especially 
among the peasants.” If it is too much to expect that this evidence 
will be accepted by State Department self-blinded to political realities 
by “anti-Communist ” prejudice, it is to be hoped that the Foreign 
Office, or at least Mr. Bevin, will not be similarly obstinate. For it is 
quite evident, as!will be shown in this article, that, if one has the 
sense to ignore certain transient features which result from abnormal 
‘circumstances, Dr. Groza’s régime is one of which British democrats 
should approve, being an amazing advance on any which has preceded 
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it, and, no less important for Britain in her present situation, the 
economic programme being carried out by the Government of the 
Democratic Bloc, like those of similar Governments elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, is, as was so pointedly emphasised editorially in The Tømes 
of August 5, “ potentsally a gain for the good of the whole Continent es 
—and a fortiori of Britain. ; 

As regards the Government’s claim to be regarded as “ democratic,” 
I will decline to engage in controversy as to the propriety of the con- 
duct of the elections which returned it to power, for I was not in 
Rumania at the time when they were held. I was in Rumania soon 
afterwards, however, and attended the opening of the new Parliament 
by King Mikhai. The impression made on me by the Deputies on this 
occasion was very much more favourable than that which I had 
‘received on my previous attendance there, then years earlier. This 
was doubtless because there were no longer any big landlords among 
them, and far fewer lawyers representing ‘‘ Big Business,” the places 
left vacant being occupied by actual workers and peasants (for the 
first, time in the history of Rumania). Subsequent analysis of the 
Government’s representation confirmed this impression: there were 
70 workers, 56 ploughmen and small peasants, 66 members of the 
teaching profession, 65 lawyers, 10 journalists and writers, 14 doctors, 
II civil servants, 12 tradesmen and industrialists, xz artisans, 5 
economists, 5 priests, and 3 generals. Of these, 78 belonged to 
the Social-Democrat Party, 72 to the Liberal Party, 71 to the 
Ploughman’s Front (a party of the poorer peasants), and 69 to the 
Communist Party, the remainder including representatives of the Jews 
and Serbs, while the Hungarians had their own “ Popular Union ” 
separate from, but in support of, the Democratic Bloc, with'zg deputies. 
I could receive no impression of the “ Opposition,” because its deputies 
—somewhat irresponsibly, it seemed to me—had refused to come and 
‘represent those who had elected them. I was interested to note, how-- 
ever, when I analysed the representatives of the National Peasant 
Party (which formed the major part of the “ Opposition”’), that 
there was not a single real peasant among them: they comprised 
nineteen lawyers, seven professors, one diplomat, ‘one priest, one 
engineer and four unspecified. In face of such figures, the recent: 
suppression of the National Peasant Party, and the depriving of its 
absentee representatives of their mandates, can hardly be sfeeretted 
or, indeed, be regarded as of any great importance. 

More’ impressive, however, than the statistics which have eed 
quoted, are the actual achievements of the much-criticised and much- 
maligned Government—in extremely unfavourable circumstances, 
aggravated by two successive years of drought, producing famine 
conditions. in the northern parts of the country. These have been 
consummated recently by a drastic measure which has revalorised 
the previously appallingly inflated currency, and the launching of an 
over-all Plan for the rehabilitation. and development of Rumanian 
economy. 

-On August 21, the Rumanian currency was cut down from 
50,000,000,000 lei to 2,500,000,000, by the process of issuing one new 
new leu in exchange for 20,000 oldlei. The new currency with a specified 
gold backing, was valorised at the rate of 605 lei to the pound sterling, ’ 
and of 150 lei to the dollar, and to preserve this rate, and at the same 
time to stabilise internal prices at a reasonable level, maximum 
amounts of old currency which might be exchanged for new were 
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established, as follows: for a farmer and his family, 5,000,000 les 
for a gainfully employed person, 3,000,000 lei; for a person not gain- 
fully employed, 1,500,000 lei. War invalids, widows, pensioners and 
orphans are included in the second category, and any farmer who has 
surrendered to the Government his required quota of grain is entitled 

to exchange an additional 2,500,000 lei. All old currency in excess 
of the amounts just specified must be handed in within fifteen days to 

a bank, where it will be “ frozen ” without interest, and whence it 

may be “ unfrozen ” only by a Cabinet decision. The same applies 

to all gold, all foreign exchange and foreign assets, including those 
held by foreign companies and by foreigners who have been resident 

_in Rumania for over six months. , 

This sweeping measure has been complemented by the establishment 
of two sets of wage scales; one for those employed in industry ; the 
other, less generous, -for those in other employment. In each of these 
, there are twelve classes, subdivided into categories (three for industrial | 
workers, ten for others), the monthly scales ranging from 14,035 to 
2,525 lei, in the first case, and from 9,662 to 2,525 lei in the second, 
plus annual increments ranging up to 12 per cent. after 30 years’ 
service. Coal-miners, it may be noted, get the wages of Category 1, 
in each class, plus a bonus of from 15 to 20 per cent. The establi 
ment of wage scales has been accompanied, of course, by a tightening 
up and extension of the fixing of prices for essential commodities, the 
public being appealed to by press and radio not to pay “ black- 
market ” prices for these and to help the authorities to deal with those 
who ask such prices. Profits are kept within bounds by legal restric- 
tion, by the wage scale, but above all, perhaps, by the necessity in 
which proprietors find themselves, after having had their assets 
“ frozen ” of capitalising themselves as necessary out of current pro- 
duction, the last factor being also, of course, a deterrent against any 

‘restrictive practices. 

’ These financial measures are designed to provide the essential firm 
basis for the execution of a far-reaching économic plan drawn up by 
the brilliant Communist Minister of National Economy, Gheorghe , 
Georghiu-Dej, in close collaboration, I understand, with his trade 
union colleague, ‚Georghe Apostol, President of the General Con- 
federation of Labour, and adopted unanimously by all the Parties 

_of the Democratic Bloc after discussion in Parliament on June 14. 
The execution of this Plan has been entrusted to a Commission of 
Ministers and economic experts, the decisions of which are binding on 
all Government and public bodies, as well as on private enterp 
and individuals. Its broad objects are, in the first place, the s ae 
re-achievement of pre-war levels of production in mining, adeis 
and agriculture, and the balancing of the Budget within the next two 

without floating loans or issuing Treasury Bonds to cover 
current expenditure. 

Definite targets, in the shape of monthly production to be achieved 
by the end of the year, have been set for the basic industries: oil, 
coal, methane gas, iron ore, cast iron and steel. As the result of the ` 
achievement of these it is hoped that Rumanian industrial production 
as a whole will reach between 60 and 70 per cent. of its pre-war level. 

‘ Labour will be directed as necessary, absenteeism will be punished, 

but workers who excel will be rewarded with generous bonuses. In 
agriculture, where, as the result of two successive years of drought, 

produgtion last year was only about 40 per cent. of that of 1938, 
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better results are hoped for by the speedy completion of land reform, 
the provision of better agricultural implements and machinery and of 
tractors from the State Tractor-stations, and the supplying of better 
seed, pedigree stock, etc., and skilled advice from the State farms. 
The National Bank, nationalised last December, will exercise careful 
control over credits,and investment, withholding credit from enter- 
prises which accumulate excessive stocks of raw materials, fuel or 
finished products, and being generous with it to\, those which co- 
operate effectively in the reconstruction programme. Strict economy 
is to be observed in every kind of public expenditure, the personnel 
of the civil service and foreign service, and consequently the expendi- 
ture on those services, being reduced forthwith by 30’ per cent. 

Concurrently with this process of rehabilitation, and extending 
beyond it, there is being initiated a process of intensive exploitation of 
the immense natural resources of the country retarded in the past by 
various factors now eliminated or in process of elimination, and of 
industrialisation, including the establishment of heavy industry 
adequate to meet the country’s needs without help from abroad. It is 
not generally realised, perhaps, that most of the oil fields at present in 
operation in Rumania are on sites which have been found “ by instinct ” 
very long ago, and that the greater part of the country has never been . 
at all adequately prospected. That neglect is now being made good by 
Sovrompetrol, the ‘‘ joint ’’ Soviet-Rumanian company to which the 
Government has granted the exclusive right to prospect for and 
exploit (on a 50/50 basis) all new sources of oil. Iron, bauxite, man- 
ganese, antimony, chrome and nickel are also to be ‘exploited ona 
large scale, largely for internal consumption, not to mention coal, of 
which Rumania has huge reserves, though ‘she has hitherto been 
importing coal to meet absurdly low requirements. The vast quantities 
of methane gas in Transylvania, hitherto used only as fuel, is to be 
made the basis of a large-scale chemical industry, which will produce, 
` among other things, fertilisers for Rumanian agriculture. 

Parallel developments are projected in agriculture, stock-raising, 
dairy farming, and so on, most of which would be impossible, besides 
being perhaps unprofitable, without the industrial development which 
has just been described, the whole national Plan being designed to 
produce a well-balanced economy. It would béa mistake, however, to 
accept the prevalent view, propagated by ‘‘ experts ” whose views are | 
jaundiced by the frustration of their designs for the (for them) highly 
profitable exploitation of Rumania on “ colonial ” lines, that the aim 
or effect of this planning is autarkic. It is being done in the closest 
possible co-operation and co-ordination’ with that of other Eastern 
European countries which are “ consolidating ” their liberation and, 
of course, with that of the Soviet Union, to which the industrialisation 
of these countries is not unwelcome. And even in this wider frame-_ 
work there is no trace of autarky unless it is forced by the attitude of 
the Western Powers. The execution of Rumania’s plans provides 
a potential good market for British capital goods exports: its realisa- 
tion, by raising the standard of living of the Rumanian people and of 
its neighbours, will provide a potential good market for British con- 
sumer goods exports; the farms and forests of Rumania can provide 
Britain with foodstuffs and industrial raw materials in payment for - 
these. But to make this potentiality a reality calls for a radical 
revision of Britain’s attitude towards Rumania and for sympathetic 
appreciation of the good features of the new régime there, which are 
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permanent, in place of carping criticism of its transient shortcomings, 
of which I have found its leading men and women both conscious and 
COMMANDER EDGAR P. Youne, R.N. 


ON’ RE-READING 
THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 


tead through again, from end to end, the great Greek 
tragedians, in their own' language, after an interval of some 
forty years, is to gain a commanding impression not merely of 
the supreme greatness of the artistic achievement which these poets 
represent, but of the permanent value marking the principles for which 
they stand. On the negative side those principles may be summed up 
under the headings of defiance of established religion, and 
criticism directed against conventional ideas regarding the position of 
women, slavery, methods of government, and the institution of war. 
On the positive side the great tragic principles are the supreme value 
of the spirit- of humility: and self-forgetfulness, and the ideal of 
redemptive goodwill towards the underprivileged and the dis- 
possessed. 
The greatest single work of the Greek genius—and therefore one of 


the greatest, if not the very greatest, ever produced by the mind of 


man—is the Prometheus of Aeschylus. In it the principles just 
enumerated are exemplified with exceptional clarity. It is indeed 
deeply to be regretted that the precipitate flight from Greek studies, 
which marks our present-day enlightened system of education, means 
that all but a minute fraction of the young people in our schools are 
permanently debarred from the chance of developing the capacity to 


_ appreciate in the original—that is, in the subtlest and loveliest of all 


languages—the “ surge and thunder ” of the Prometheus : and there- 


‘ with the tremendous force of its defiance of a tyrant religion, and the 


convincing power with which it sets forth the teaching of redemption. 
Since Greek is also the language in which the primary documents of 
our Christian religion are written, an educational system which pre- 
tends to put religion-in a-central place should surely do more than is 
being now done to encourage Greek studies | 

From beginning to end the Prometheus is one long triumphant shout : 
“ The old gods, Zeus, Hera, Hermes, are devils! Their rule is a bloody- 
minded tyranny! Break with them! Defy them! Blaspheme 
them!” Prometheus himself, crucified on his crag in the Caucasus, 
stands for the forward- looking, co-operative, creative spirit in man- 
kind. He is spiked there by the old gods—which means in practice 
that the creative spirit in man is persecuted by the priestly systems 
for which those old gods are representative. The Prometheus is thus 
a vivid foreshadowing of what was destined to happen, five, hundred 
years later, in Palestine. But it bears witness also that the spirit of 
hope and of redemption cannot be thus slain. Again and again the 
crucified Titan declares to those watching in sympathy his torments, 
that he will rise again: that another saviour shall come who shall 
release him—set free the creative spirit in man—by his own self- 
sacrifice : and that the old gods, the dark devilish powers of jealousy, 
reaction, tyranny, shall in the end be defeated. 
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In re-reading the Prometheus, one is constantly struck by these and 
other foretellings of the New Testament. They occur not only in 
connection with the main driving ideas of the drama, but in curiously 
minute details also. ‘‘ He saved others: himself he cannot save.” 

“Having eyes they see not: having ears they hear not.” More 
striking still, the Risen Christ, addressing St. Paul on the Damascus 
Road, quotes the Prometheus, or a proverb, in the Prometheus, in 
speaking of “ kicking against the pricks.” If we think things through, 
we shall realise that all these great plays, and above all the Prometheus 
itself, are radically subversive from the point of view of conventional 
religion, now as then. There are still current amongst us plentiful 
relics of the dictator religion, which Aeschylus and his two lesser 
brethren defined. The names of the old gods may change, but con- 
ventional ideas about the nature of deity remain, in spite of the New 
Testament. 

If the reader goes through the great Greek tragedies, one after 
another, with a ‘pencil in his hand, and puts down the letters G.D. 
in the margin wherever he finds this defiance of the old religion, he 
will find on subsequent review that his pages are thickly scattered with 
these G.D. signs—standing for “the old gods are devils”! In each 
case he should set down also why the gods are shown'as devilish. 
Jealousy, lust, hatred, vindictiveness, tyranny, cruelty, are the main 
counts, but there are plenty of others | Before long he will realise 
that what he is doing is much more a summing up of the final con- 
demnation of an inadequate moral ideal than the mere pillorying of an 
antiquated cultus. The old gods, with their priesthoods, their oracles, 
their worships, are the ethical system of the past—our own past as 
well as the Greek past. The work of the tragedians has all to be done 
over again to-day: they are intensely modérn writers. The con- 
ventional systems are buttressed by war, by political organisation, 
by the subjection of women and slaves, and by many other dark 
forces. The great tragedians, who are also the great prophets of 
Greece, attack remorselessly these outlying support systems of false 
religion. The futility of war, and of so-called victory, has never been 
more nakedly exposed than in the Trotades of Euripides: con- 
ventional kingship has never been more scathingly denounced than in 
the Antigone of Sophocles, or conventional democracy than in the 
Suppliants or the Orestes of Euripides. The subjection of women is 
well pilloried in Euripides’ Medea arid Alcestts, and the oppression of 
slaves in his Ion, Hecuba, and Helen. Race-subjection is also one of the 
main topics of Euripides’ Medea. All through these supreme works of 
’ art the lesson is driven home that if men entertain a false and debased 
ideal of God, vicious and destructive outcomes must be expected, 
lust, jealousy, tyranny, revenge, hatred, cruelty, murder—erected 
into systems of political, religious and social organisation. Reform 
must start (as Plato also says in his Republic, the great work which 
sums up this Greek prophetic witness) in the sphere of religion, in men’s 
thoughts about the nature of God. 

From first to last the great Greek tragedians are from this negative 
point of view clearers of the ground.’ By biting satire, by forthright 
defiance, by subtle suggestion, they show up the old religion as heart- 
less, devilish, corrupting. But they do more than this: very much 
more. They lay the foundations of a new religion, a religion of the 
spirit. This new religion is a feminist religion. Play after great play 
shows men as cyphers, things of straw, but women as the bearers of 
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new spiritual idealisms. It is hard to choose, but the two greatest of 
these women are perhaps Sophocles’ Antigone, and Euripides’ Hecuba. 
In the Antigone the heroine deliberately sets out to break a bad law, 
in order to establish justice, freedom and truth, though the defiance 
costs her her life. In the Trotades the aged slave Hecuba, who is the 
heroine, is shown as incomparably greater than the leaders of the 


. victorious Greeks. We remember that every Athenian who saw this 


great play produced would recognise in the Trojan war slaves the 
women and children of Melos unjustly enslaved by his own ‘S radiant 
democracy ” the year before: and his own Athenian generals in 
Menelaos and the other contemptible Greek leaders. 

To draw attention to this feminism is not to deny that the women in 
the great tragedies stand out in one sense as a conservative influence. 
They are staunchly loyal to the ties of family affection—as for instance 
are Electra and Antigone. But they are also ethical revolutionaries of 
a deeply radical character. They defy both existing conventions and 
reigning tyrants, in the interests of a new morality. They defy death, 
with the same purpose.’ This new morality is that for which Prometheus 
is crucified. It is a morality of self-sacrificing goodwill, of “ philan- 
thtopy ” in the highest sense. Alcestis seems, it is true, to die for her 
mutton-headed, ham-fisted husband, Admetus: But in reality she 
gives her life, and leaves her small children desolate, for the sake of 
this new morality of self-sacrificing goodwill—or, to give it its New 
Testament name, Agapé. .Iphigeneia is summoned, a young princess, 
from her palace home by her illustrious father, the Captain-General 
of the Greek host weatherbound at Aulis on its voyage to conquer 
Troy. She is to be married, he sends word, to the peerless champion 
of the Greeks, Achilles. But when she reaches Auks, she finds that in 
reality the marriage is a cruel hoax: and that she is to be sacrificed 
by her own father on the altar of the she-devil Artemis. She accepts 
her death blithely as the highest honour which could come to her, 
since it is the opportunity to give herself for her people. 

The same is true of one after another of the heroines of the great 
tragedies. Something new, we realise, is here breaking through into 
human consciousness—that something new which was phrased by 
Plato again, in his Republic, when he says that if ever there is a wholly 
good human being, he will be persecuted, imprisoned, crucified. 
The mention of this cross brings us back to the Proametheus—a drama 
showing human history from the standpoint of eternal values, and 
therefore presenting mythological characters. Right across history, 
says Aeschylus, is flung a Cross. Human life, thought, art, revolves 
around, is centred on, a Crucified Redeemer. This highest of all 
values, redemption, is embodied in one who with clear-eyed deliberation 
chooses that Cross, for the sake of Agapé, for the love of mankind, to 
save human sufferers. And the Cross ds eternal. There must be a 
Successor. “I have ransomed mankind,” says the Titan, hanging 
there spiked through to the rock, “ that they be not destroyed and go 
down unto Hell.” “ Of my own steadfast intent I have brought this 
torture upon myself, in aid of mankind.” “ A God shall come who 
shall take over from thee these thine agonies, Prometheus,” says the 
voice of prophecy, “ going down to darksome Hell for thee.” 

The Cross of Prometheus, we realise, is not a mere mythological 
imagination, but a spirit which runs through all these great tragedies, 
and is found also in Plato, as long before it had been found in Homer 
himself. It is the spirit of “ philanthropy,” that self-sacrificing, 
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redeeming love of mankind, which defies all tyranny, divine and human 
—together with the false systems which tyranny builds around itself— 
in the interests of the oppressed, slaves, women, the defeated, the 
subject-race, even the dead for whom no man speaks, and even at the 
cost of the rescuet’s life. In the Prometheus this motive is expanded 
into the service of the future of the whole human family. It is Agapé 
in this sense which brings Prometheus to his Cross. To say all this is _ 
not to deny that the great tragedians still entertain many conventional 
‘ideas. One and all, for instance, they believe that impersonal Fate is 
the final arbiter of.human destiny : that blind Justice (Diké) punishes 
luxury and /arrogance with disaster: that it is safest and best for 
human beings to tread a middle way, to cultivate a golden mean, to 
prize self-control (sophroswné) above all other virtues, and at all costs 
to avoid exuberance. They are children of their age in these respects, 
an age disillusioned and fatalistic, fundamentally as a result of war- 
weariness (Athens was continually at war). Their idea of sin as in- 
herited guilt carrying with it a continually renewed malignity, is also 
conventional and in some respects even primitive. To say this how- 
ever is merely to say that like all prophets, in order to speak to every 
age the Greek prophets had to speak to their own age ; for otherwise 
they would never have been heard at all; and this means that they 
had to use language which their own age could understand, and value- 
categories which in some measure at least their own age shared. 

From the Christian point of view Greek tragedy is a preparatio 
evangelica, of a type comparable with Old Testament prophecy. 
They also had to clear away much dead wood, false ideas about God 
and about man’s destiny. They declare that God must be better than 
man, which means that He must be righteous, redemptive, fatherly, 
loving. The greatest of them discovers also that God’s representative 
to mankind ‘must be humble, rejected, persecuted, “led as a lamb 
to the slaughter.” They are not hampered, as are even the greatest 
of the Greeks, by a sombre belief in impersonal, overriding Fate. 
Their attitude to conventional conceptions of the Divine is also more 
evolutionary than that of the great Greeks. They never deride and 
blaspheme conventional Jehovah-worship. Instead they change 
ideas from within. The two religions, that of the Prophets, and 
that of the Priests, can thus exist side by side, and their followers 
worship in the same Temple. In the Book of Psalms we find the 
liturgical documents of an avenging, nationalist, even terrorist cultus 
side by side with those of a universal religion of the spirit teaching 
the worship of a Father-God, who redeems, and rejoices not in slaughter 
but in love. The two thought-realms seem diametrically opposed ; 
and yet by the genius of the great Hebrew prophets evolution took 
place from within, in spite of persecutions and martyrdoms, till at 
' length the old primitive ideas began to be sloughed off, whilst the pure 
remained. 

The revolutionary attitude of the Greek tragedians on the other 
hand, by rendering it incumbent upon all men of goodwill to abjure 
` totally all belief in the old gods, created a vacuum which their new 
religion of the spirit prqved powerless to fill. It was too rarified, too 
disembodied, for the average man even to comprehend it ; and there- 
fore it failed to inspire action by means of a genuine remoulding of the 
will Christianity emerged triumphant, as an incarnational revelation 
of the Eternal Cross. The love of Christ was stamped on men’s hearts 
all the world over, whereas the religion of the Greek dramatists failed 
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to emerge into action, life and fellowship, and triumphed only in 
supreme poetry. Yet the Alexandrine Fathers, and the author of 
St. John’s Gospel, are surely right~in claiming the greatest of the 
Greeks as Christians born out of due season. From his mountain 
peak in the Caucasus, as from a new Mount Nebo, Prometheus looks 
out over the Promised Land, and away to the Cross of Christ. Through 
him Aeschylus calls his fellow Greeks to the bearing of the Cross ; 
and in time that summons would be heard and obeyed. The great 
poet sees that the religion of the spirit, for which he stands, must at all 
costs be fleshed, in‘ vivid sympathy for the weak and the oppressed, 
He is right. Some day there shall be a Successor to Prometheus, 
though not he of whom Aeschylus thought. Someday Another Cross- 
bearer shall bring power to the great tragic idealism, by his own 
Incarnation and Passion, and by calling upon men to take up his Cross 
and bear it after Him, for the redemption of humanity. 

The Chorus is the most ancient element in Greek tragedy, for: 
originally indeed there was nothing else. Partly for this reason it 
usually represents the middle way. It consists of sympathisers with 
the revolutionary Cross-bearer, who yet endeavour, generally ineffec- 
tively, to temper his or her fierce radicalism in denouncing and blas- 
pheming against the conventional religion and the existing system of 
social and political organisation. It'is a notable fact that in all the . 
great extant dramas of Aeschylus and of Euripides, and in all but the 
inferior Ajax and PAtloctetes of' Sophocles, the Chorus is composed 
either of women or of old men—of members that is, of subjected 
groups. Very often they are slaves in addition. Their very presence 
serves to bring the facts of disparity, underprivilege, oppression before 
the mind of the spectator, whether those facts are due to circumstances 
or are the result of outworn conventions and institutions. The 
Chorus is apt to be shocked at first by the subversive opinions, and | 
actions, of the protagonists, but to see reason in these later. Their 
songs constantly impart a note of appeasement and pacification, both 
through the moderation of the opinions which they express, and 
through the extraordinary beauty of the lyrics in which they are 
couched. At the same time the spectacle of the presence of the Chorus 
keeps constantly before the mind of the intelligent Athenian the fact 
that submerged groups exist in the midst of his brilliantly successful 
civilisation : and that he’ must never be content till with ruthless sin- 
cerity he has faced the problem of their rescue. The very loveliness 
of the Chorus lyrics—and lovelier poetry has never been written—is 
thus a call to bear forward the Cross of Prometheus and of Hecuba. 

The total effect of a re-reading of Greek tragedy after forty years is 
an impression of almost intolerable beauty and grandeur. These 
masterpieces of the human spirit can be read with true appreciation in 
‘no language but their own. Our civilisation, by its neglect of Greek 
studies as in so many other ways, is seen to be speeding away from 
these great mountain peaks of beauty and truth, even’ more rapidly 
than those of the Bible. Already the great range is hull-down on the 
horizon behind us, as we race on across the bleak inhospitable step 
of synthetic modern culture. There is no turning back.’ Yet pete 
last and highest peak dips beneath the horizon, it is well that there 
should be some to remember and record that on its topmost crag it 
bears the figure of a crucified saviour of humanity. 

Jons S. HOYLAND. 
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' THE DEVIL’S ISLAND. 


HE notorious penal settlements of French Guiana, including 
| Devil’s Island, are being evacuated. Already a cargo boat 
carrying 523 liberated convicts, mostly Algerians and Moroccans, 
has reached Casablanca. Only a few hundred remain, and by the end 
of the year they too will have left this jungle prison. Some’ will be. 
returned to penitentiaries in France; such as that at St. Martin-de-Ré, 
an island off the Brittany coast. Others will be transported to their 
homeland and freed—free to attempt to build up strength and health 
utterly destroyed by conditions worse than any devised by man. For 
it was not only the ferocity of the guards, often chosen for their 
brutality from the Foreign Legion and the Arab regiments, which made 
that ten-mile strip of Guiana coast, including Cayenne, Devil’s Island 
and the islands of Royale and St. Joseph, so dreaded. Nature assisted 
in making this infamous area the graveyard of thousands of convicts, 
the living hell of 8,000 men. Swamps and jungle, snakes, sharks and 
disease, the cruellest collection of death-dealing agents ever, all 
guarded the inmates of the penitentiaries. Devil’s Island itself, 
though symbolic of the whole group of settlements, is only a rocky 
“island less than two-thirds of a mile in circumference, on which rarely 
more than half a dozen of the most desperate prisoners were confined 
at any one time. It was originally opened to accommodate the un- 
fortunate Captain Dreyfus, who spent 1,500 days there before returning 
to France for his re-trial and acquittal. 

It is almost one hundred years since the first batch of convicts 
arrived at the penal colonies, and in the first fifteen years 18,000 men 
were landed from the prison ships. Few ever returned to France, 
for few could survive the rigours of their sentence. Then for twenty 
years a new settlement, on the island of New Caledonia in the South 

‘Seas, was used. But in 1887 the prison ships again travelled between 

Marseilles and Cayenne, carrying men sentenced to more than eight 
years’ hard labour, or listed as confirmed criminals. Among those 
ships, and later the only one to be used for that purpose, was La 
Martinière, whose reputation was almost as bad as that of the settle- 
ments themselves. In its holds, caged in with inch-thick iron bars 
and threatened with machine-guns and steam nozzles, 1,000 men 
sailed to Guiana each year. Yet the number of detained men did not 
increase year after year, for deaths from the many horrors would be 
certain to balance the annual arrivals. Dengue, a fatal disease caused 
by under-nourishment, malaria and blood-poisoning claimed victims 
more surely than any of the man-made punishments. The “ dry 
guillotine,” the doomed men called the penal settlements—the place 
where they sweated at reclaiming swampland or fought the ever- 
advancing jungle growth. Socks and shoes were never issued, for of 
what use was footwear to men working knee-deep in mud and slime ? 
And on the edge of the swamps newcomers had to fight the tougher 
convicts with pick and shovel to retain what clothes the guards had 
not stolen, The victor had the clothes—the loser was swallowed up 
by the greedy, sucking mud. Murder could go unpunished here; it 
only meant that France was rid of one of her criminals for ever. 

The French, not Nature, were responsible for one.of the fiendish 
additions to this life of punishment, namely the system of ‘‘ doublage.” 
A convict sentenced to ten years’ hard labour did not leave the settle- 
ments at the end of his sentence. Instead he had to remain for 
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another ten years as a libéré, or double-timer. That “liberty ” meant 
that he was not under confinement, or forced to work—but neither 
was he entitled to rations. Since food was scarce and work almost 
impossible to ‘find, life was hopeless for the, double-timers, who 
usually numbered about 2,000. With desperate hope, many tried to 
wrest a meagre living from the soil or sold butterfly collections and 
wood carvings to the few traders who visited Cayenne. Some pre- 
ferred suicide, while a few even joined with convicts in escape attempts. 
It was the possibilities of escape which occupied every man’s-mind 
until he had tried it and lost. New arrivals were told that they were 
welcome to the attempt; it would show them how hopeless it was. 
Each year at least 800 tried and more than 500 were recaptured after a 
few hours of liberty. Another 150 were more successful. Some of 
those reached the sea, perhaps stole a boat and rowed away. But the 
sharks around French Guiana are man-eaters, and invariably an 
upturned boat pointed to another unsuccessful dash for’ freedom, 
- another convict who would never complete his sentence. The really 
desperate fled into the forest, cut their way through the clinging, 
- thickly matted growth which surrounded the penitentiaries, and fought 
the insects, vampire bats and poisonous snakes which guarded this 
avenue of escape. A few of the more hardy, or perhaps the more 
fortunate, survived for weeks. Yet in time most of them, too, re- 
turned to Cayenne, captured by natives eager for a 25-franc reward. 
Punishment for escape was little at the first attempt. This led 
many to try again—and the second punishment was designed to deter 
the toughest spirit. Besides flogging (which was awarded for paltry 
offences) escapees were given from two to-five years’ solitary con- 
finement. During that time they lived for two-thirds of each month 
in cells so designed that no ray of light could possibly penetrate. Then, 
in order to avoid blindness, for as a source of labour those men could 


not be allowed to lose their sight, ten days were spent in a dimly lit cell. 


So it continued—pitch-black horror and gloomy respite,-a devilish 
lesson to prove that escape, even though ‘impossible, was not to be 
attempted twice. 


Yet men tried again and dgan; and some performed the impossible. ° 


Men like Dieudonné, Legarde, Guerin and Belbenoit actually reached 
freedom, and it was from them that the world learnt of the horrors 
of the penitentiaries. Some reached Brazil, where the chances were 
that eventually they would be returned to the French authorities. 


The wiser ones set course for Trinidad, relying on the humane ‘prin- 


ciples of British officials. Not in vain either, for the man who gave 
himself up to them was lodged in gaol until a small party of escaped 
prisoners had been formed. Each party was provided with a boat, 
complete with sails and decked over instead of being exposed to the 
merciless sun. Supplied with food, clothing and maps by the Sal- 


vation Army and towed out to the open sea, these men were better- 


equipped to continue a journey to freedom, In 1931 the French 
Government attempted to stop these merciful acts, demanding the 
immediate return of three convicts who had landed at Trinidad. 
Referred to the Privy Council in London, this request was refused, and 
three more men were assisted in their escape. Tales of these successes 
leaked back to the prison settlements to serve as encouragement for 
those willing to try: Convicts thought of Louis Legarde and his party, 

- of whom five reached safety, and decided it was still worth the appalling 
risks. 


~~ 
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- Louis Legarde led what is probably the most determined escape in 
the history of the settlements. He and eleven companions escaped 
from their work of, ferrying timber just before sunset, and dashed off 
into the forest. For a whole month they evaded the seeking guards, 
the natives intent on earning 25 francs per man, and by the end of that 

“time a boat had been built. Constructed of green, roughly shaped 
boughs, covered with canvas torn from shirts and trousers, and made 
watertight by gum and sap from the trees, it looked a crazy affair. 
Nevertheless, one evening, without compass or map, these twelve brave, 
determined men put to sea. Four weeks of liberty had exhatsted 

. stocks of food and water. All were worn out with fatigue, nerves were 
jagged, and many were already fever-racked. >° One man fainted on 
that first night and fell overboard to be eaten by the sharks. The 
others sailed blindly on, intent only on leaving the Guiana coast. 
All of them lost count of time before land was sighted. Headed for the 
friendly looking beach, the frail craft capsized when only a few yards 
off. The,ever-following sharks claimed six more men. But Legarde. 
and four companions were safe on the island of Santa Mari de 
Venezuela. They had endured days of hunger and -thirst, spells of 
delirium and outbursts of madness. Now they were free again, as long 
as they kept away from their native France. 

The decision to close the penitentiaries was due to a large extent to 
another successful escape. René Belbenoit and five others endured 
weeks of hardship before reaching Trinidad, from whence they sailed for 
the United States in 1936. Belbenoit was thirty-eight years old, tooth- 
less, almost blind, and dying of fever. But he determined to present 
the true story of French Guiana to the world. In 1938 his book Dry 
Guiloitne was published, setting out in grim detail the horrors of 
fifteen years in the penal settlements. Supported by pictures painted 
by another convict, Robert Michel, who died before the escape, his 
story aroused world-wide indignation. At the same time the Sal- 
vation Army renewed their ten years’ old fight for abolition of this 
punishment. They, too, had first-hand knowledge of the horrors, for 
many years earlier they had set up relief centres near Cayenne for the 
‘double-timers. So, on June 17th, 1938, the French Government 
announced that no more men would be transported to Guiana. The 
settlements would close when those already there had completed their 
sentences. When war broke out there were 6,000 men still serving 
their time at Cayenne and its adjoining prisons. During the war 
prisoners made mass escapes when their guards deserted to the.Free 
French, others died when supplies failed. Three months ago the 
number was only 2,400—to-day those who remain are certain of seeing 
civilised conditions again. Meanwhile the French have planned to run 
special plantations, forestry projects and gold-mines in Guiana~ They 
will be staffed by free people, working on land salvaged from the’ 
swamps or hewn out of the jungle by a hundred years of convicts. But 
though the Isles of Salvation, to give them their correct though un- 
deserved name, will no longer be colonies of doomed men, memories of 
the penitentiaries known to the world as Devil’s Island will always be 
a blot in the books of history. ; 

E Morcan Dendu. 
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BRITAIN’S GUESTS. 


S if by the design of Nature Britain has always served as 
sanctuary to the Displaced Persons of Continental countries. 
Flemings, French, Dutch and others, repeated victims, of 

political or religious persecution, have fled for safety to the island 
behind the barrier of the “ Narrow Sea,” bringing with them their 
“ mysteries,” the secrets of their particular crafts and trades. And 
in their train followed technical knowledge, industry, commerce and 
wealth. The temper and vitality of the people, too, has been enriched 
by these several blood transfusions from alien but compatible stock. 
But the right of asylum does not mean “ the right of a fugitive to 
demand protection but the right of a state to grant it.” Fortunately 
for Britain, the intuition and foresight of her sovereigns as well as the 
claims of hospitality have always favoured the admission of foreigners 
of good repute and standing, to the lasting benefit of the country. 
Hospitality to the stranger is an ancient and highly complex instinct 
deeply rooted in traditional observance. It is a blend of good feeling, 
_feligious (or mystical) ritual and good sense. The stranger in need of 
food, shelter and protection has a claim on the chivalry of his host. 
As a potential enemy he has also to be received with due ceremony, 
" to be feasted and made welcome, so as to disarm suspicion and avert 
threatened danger. The phrase “eating a person’s salt ” implying 
the obligation of friendship and loyalty dates back to an ancient 
covenant of the Semitic peoples, and to the Greeks and Romans, as 
that which sealed a compact of lasting fidelity. Such a compact 
could not be violated without sin and its accompanying retribution. 
At the same time the stranger was also a probable business customer, 
whether for the exchange of goods, or, if his sojourn became permanent, 
for the skilled labour he was able to contributed. Lastly, “ guest- 
friendship ” also implied the obligation of alliance in time of war. 

The first great immigration of foreigners was caused by floods in the 
Low Countries which deprived thousands of Flemings of their homes 
and possessions. Fleeing to Britain they were kindly received by the 
early Plantagenet Kings, who settled them in different parts of the 
country. They introduced corn-mills and wind-mills, and peacefully 
carried on their trade of cloth-weaving. Worsted in Norfolk, for 
example, has given its name to the “ worsted ” stuffs first woven by 
them in England. Not long after, Flemish linen-weavers and other 
artisans, penalised by the tyranny of the guilds—forerunners of trade 
unions—followed them to safety and liberty in Britain. “But a later 
Plantagenet, Edward III, “father of British: commerce,” was quick 
to see how to turn hospitality to good account. The English wool- 
growers had so far looked abroad for the manufacture of their goods. 
For although, as Matthew Paris, thirteenth century monk and chroni- 
cler artlessly puts it, “ the ribs of all people throughout the world are 
kept wart by the fleeces of English wool,” there was no native industry 
to fashion it into clothing. “ Englishmen at this time,” wrote Fuller, 
divine and historian of the seventeenth century, “knew no more 
what to do with the wool than the sheep that wear it.” Edward saw 
an opportunity of establishing markets for the Staple at home and 
invited distressed Flemish artisans to leave their war-torn country and 
settle in England where they could teach his subjects the arts of 
spinning, weaving and dyeing. “ How happy. should they be,” his 
agents pointed out to the ill-used victims of the autocratic guilds, “ if 
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they would but come to England bringing their mystery with them, 
which would provide them with welcome at all places. Here they 
Should feed on fat beef and mutton till nothing but fulness should 
stay their stomachs.” These artisans, who came over in great numbers, 
were protected by a Royal Charter which granted them “ security in 
the pursuit of their industry, freedom to trade within the realm, good 
and prompt justice, good weight and good measure.’ 

This twice-blessed policy of Edward which gave sanctuary to an 
oppressed people also laid the foundation of manufactures in their new 
home. England, hitherto a cattle-breeding, sheep-rearing country, 
became as a result the great manufactory of ironware and woollens 
for tbe world ; and the fusion of the patient industrious Fleming with - 
the virile native stock was to produce that skill in fine craftsmanship 
are a pride of execution which has been held to distinguish the 

“ in Britain.” “ Happy the yeoman’s house,” says 
Palle, “into which the Dutchman did enter, bringing industry and 
wealth along with him. Such as came in strangers went out bride- 
grooms and returned gons-in-law.”’ The custom of inviting foreign 
artisan refugees to make their home in the country became an accepted 
policy of successive sovereigns of England down to the end of the 
seventeenth century, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
With a native blend of kindliness and business acumen they welcomed 
the exiles, gave them security, full civic rights and freedom of worship, 
then set them to teach their own subjects the technical skill which had 
formerly caused the finished article to be imported at such great 
expense. ‘‘I marvel no man taketh heed to it,” comments a fifteenth 
century writer, ‘“ what number of trifles come to us hither from beyond 
the seas that we might clean spare, or else make them within our 
realm, for the which we pay inestimable treasure every year.” Under 
Henry VI Dutch clock-makers were invited to settle in London and 
\German miners came over to work the Royal tin mines in Cornwall 
Elizabeth brought oyer skilled metal-workers and manufacturers of 
paper from Germany. In her reign also makers of glass came into the | 
country from Venice and makers of glass window-painting from the 
Low Countries. 

The exiled Huguenots, pick of-the industrial population of France, 
were welcomed in England with genuine warmth and spontaneity 
because of their fortitude under repeated savage persecutions. Their 
great gifts of character, intellect and skill in an extreme variety of 
industries made them valued citizens. To them is owed the knowledge 
of calico-printing, tapestry-weaving, glass-foundry, the manufacture 
of linen and lace, and above all the culture and fabrication of silk in all 
its branches, which diverted a vast flow of wealth from France into the 
coffers of Great Britain, These successive ‘incursions of foreign 
workers and craftsmen did not always take place without some native 
opposition and occasional bloodshed. Members of the gujlds, then as 
always very jealous of their rights, were over-ready to regard the 
newcomers as rivals. At Bristol in the fourteenth century three 
Flemish brothers named Blanket set up looms in their houses for the 
weaving of cloth. When heavy fines were imposed by the magistrates 
they appealed to the King, who promptly called the Corporation to 
order, enjoining them to allow the machines to be erected “ without 
making any reproach, hindrance, or undue exaction.” Boycott, 
Quisling and Stakhanov are dmong the few whose names have passed 
into common currency, but 1 no one, ale has made a more welcome 
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and comfortable addition to a nation’s vocabulary than the brothers 
Blanket | 

In the reign of Henry VIII, who had encouraged he settlement in 
England of many kinds of foreign workers, armourers, cutlers, brewers, 
shipbuilders and others, riots broke out in the City of London by way 
of protest. The London apprentices, roused by inflammatory speeches 
of certain demagogues, set upon the foreign artisans, from whom in 
large measure they had learned their skill, and many scenés of violence 
occurred, When the Lord Mayor and Aldermen proved unequal to . 
the task of restoring order, troops were rushed in by Royal command 
and aided in capturing three hundred of the zioters. The ringleaders 
were hanged and the others bidden to await the King’s pleasure. Then 
followed a scene typical of the City’s functions and symbolism. While 

the sovereignty of the City officials Henry summoned the 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs and Aldermen to appear with their prisoners in 
Westminster Hall. The magistrates came in mourning, in token of 
contrition at their negligence. The prisoners wore halters round their 
_ necks. The officials were rebuked with great severity for their failure 
to keep the City’s peace and safeguard the lives and possessions of 
strangers under the King’s protection. The' prisoners, one and all 
pronounced guilty of death, were asked what plea they could offer 
“in extenuation of their deep offense.” -But the genuine repentance 
of all finally softened the King’s heart. The chastened magistrates 
withdrew and the prisoners, having learned their lesson, were dis- 
charged. 

Trade jealousies apart, the exiles were, in general, received with 
sympathy and goodwill The more destitute were helped by public 
and private charity until they could establish themselves in their 
chosen calling, and in little time they blended almost imperceptibly 

|! with the native stock in the country of their adoption. The tale of 
these recurrent immigtations, so vast in their numbers and so profound 
in their effect upon the economic and industrial life of the country is not 
‘easy to trace in the scanty records of historians. But in effect it was 
revolutionary. From the fifteenth century on Britain manufactured 
cloth instead of importing it. The celebrated weavers of Flanders 
wove their serges and damasks in England. The mystery of silk 
weaving, source. of prodigious wealth, was wholly transferred from 
Lyons to Spitalfields in the City of London. The great commercial 
centres of Cadiz, Rotterdam and Bruges one by one lost their markets 
to London which hereafter came to be known as “ the great emporium 
of European products.” 

`“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares ” was the theme of a sermon preached by 
' Latimer before King Edward VI. Speaking of the distressed foreigners 
then seeking refuge in the country he continued : “ I wish that we could 
collect together such valuable persons in this kingdom, as it would be 
the means of ensuring its prosperity.” The wisdom of Latimer was, 
by rare good fortune, a guiding policy of the sovereigns of Britain until, 
in the eighteenth century, a strange new world began to emerge from 
the uneasy cradle of the Industrial Revolution. But the guest-friend- 

ship, long fostered, had brought forth recompense beyond all measure 
in good fellowship, stability and abundance. : ; 
E. AGNES R. HAIGE. 
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THE RAPE OF THE EARTH. 


EVER was man more rataya in need of food than now. 
N ve areas of fertile land were devastated by war, yet the 
population of the world has increased seven or eight per cent. 
since 1939. It is growing at the rate of tens of millions annually. 
To maintain the standard of living existing before the war—and it 
was down to the poverty line in large areas of South-East Europe and 


- hundreds of millions in Asia were living from hand to mouth—a great 


increase in food production is essential. Yet man is ruthlessly de- 
stroying the very source of existence—the soil of the earth. Apart 
from the menace of war it is no exaggeration to state that the gravest 
menace which threatens the human race is this. “ The Rape of the 
Earth ” is not too strong a term to apply to the methods by which man 
himself is ripping from the earth’s surface the soil which Nature has 
taken hundreds of millions of years to create. As the result, in four 
out of five continents there is a relentless advance of arid, desert con- 
ditions. In America, Asia, Africa and Australia the sands are waiting 
like wolves at the very doors of civilisation—and, most alarming, in 
innumerable cases man is helping to break down the barriers at present 
stemming their advance. With the result that every year the sands 


. are swallowing up tens of thousands of acres of once fertile land. 


From every quarter of the globe scientists are uttering grave warnings 
of the menace, and the most striking feature of these reports bears 
out what has been pointed out above. All place the responsibility 


‘for the menace upon man. 


Here, in brief, are the stages of the gradual deterioration of the soil. 
Primitive man disturbed it no more than did the lower animals, but 
in his first step upward he became a devastator. By exploiting the 
soil he deprives it of its protective covering, clearing virgin forests, 
burning off and over-grazing the herbage, and exhausting the humus. 
Commenting on this, Professor Shaler, the American scientist and an 
authority on the problem, comments: ‘‘ Each extension of civilisation 
has widened the field of devastation, until nearly one-half of all the 
lanid is subject to its ravages.” Then follows this serious admonition : 
“Tt is now a question whether human culture, which rests: upon the 
use of the soil, can devise and enforce ways of dealing with the earth 
which will preserve this source of life so that it can support the men of 
ages to come.” It is not an exaggeration to say that but for the rape 
of the soil of Palestine there would be far less political tension to-day. 
In the hills cultivation was once widespread, and a high’ degree of 
development was reached. Scrub forests and pastures were pro- 
tected from overgrazing by wild animals and stock thieves. The 
extinction of these “ beneficent ” pests has resulted in ‘a far greater 
density of animal population, and brought about destruction of forest, 
loss of soil and the drying up of springs. A village once surrounded 
by oak forests and called Umm el Fahn, ‘‘ Mother of Charcoal,” is now 
perched among bare rocks and has to buy fire elsewhere. 

Drs. Jacks and Whyte indicate the effect of erosion on history and 
politics thus: ‘‘ The hill country comprises some 60 per cent. of the 
non-desert area of Palestiné and could all be habitable and productive. 
It is in a ruinous state, and many slopes with high rainfall are devoid 


_ of permanent vegetation and practically denuded of soil. Such 
, eroded land cannot, of course, support a settled population, and 


competition for the fertile areas which remain becomes intensified.” 
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Professor Stebbing, who has travelled extensively studying the effects 
of erosion, declares that in Australia, America and Africa so mis- 
leading a term as “ drought ” ought to be dropped, for the affected 
areas are in the intermediate state of progression to permanent desert 
conditions. Each year will see this stage progressing with greater | 
intensity, until a point is reached at which arrestation becomes im- 
possible—that is, unless something drastic is now done immediately. 

The causes of such semi-desert conditions have already been briefly 
touched upon. They are: misdirected tillage, artificial drainage, over- ° 
cropping and lack of fertilisers, followed by over-grazing. With the 
excessive utilisation of the soil the water supplies at first decrease, then 
become intermittent. During this latter stage the soil is made over 
to the stock grazer, being no longer sufficiently productive for agri- 
culture. Under excessive grazing and pasture, accompanied by fire, 
the-vegetation is gradually reduced to the condition of open savannah, 
the rainfall disappears, the water-level sinks low in the subsoil, and the 

» desert has advanced another stage. In Northern Europe, with its 
frequent and gentle rainfall and absence of torrential downpours and 
scorching winds; the menace is not so threatening, yet enormous 
damage has been done by thoughtless cropping and destruction of 
trees, An instance of what can happen comes from Lancashire, where 
just before the war plans were in hand to prevent the desiccation 
of parts of the countryside. The danger began when the hills round 
Rossendale Valley, Rivington Pike, Anglezarke Moors to Darwen and 
Entwistle were denuded of their timber for pit props and buildings. ' 
Then the soil began to be washed away so that there was little chance 
of agriculture being practised. This means that if, in future years, 
the coal-mines are closed down and the quarries worked out, there « 
would be no means of subsistence for the population. The most 
important step to arrest this desiccation is reafforestation, which stands 
foremost in the scheme for reclaiming the area. . 

Undoubtedly the improvident felling of the world’s forests has been 
‘one of the most influential factors in the loss of soil fertility. In some 
cases as much as twenty-five tons of soil per acre has been washed ' 
away in a single year to find a grave in the sea, where all it can do is 
to silt up harbours. i 

The influence of forests on water conservation is now well estab- 
lished. Where trees flourish the water slowly oozes from the forest 
floor, flowing through the land and feeding the streams, keeping the 
ground moist and fertile. Where territory has been denuded of trees, 

-the waters rush-tempestuously into the valleys, causing floods and 
carrying huge amounts of soil with them. The slopes, moreover, 
robbed of their fertile soil, are hard to regenerate either by natural 
seeding or planting. The exact relation of trees and rainfall is not so 
easy to define, but climate and rainfall in many localities have been 
permanently and seriously affected by the destruction of forests and 
failure to replant. It is certain forest areas lead to greater con- 
densation in the case of sea winds and mountain mists. When rain 
clouds meet the column of warm ‘air rising from‘a hot bare tract of 
country they rise and become thinner; but when they meet the 
cooler air over a forest they become chilled and tend to condense and 
fall as rain. Thus the preservation of forests acts as a vital factor in ` 

` soil conservation—holding back the rushing torrents which would 
denude it, and conducing towards the precipitation of rain which 
prevents it deteriorating into sand. From the engineer’s point of view 
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a forest is, then, an elaborate mechanism for the Gin and absorption 
of rainfall. 

There is ample confirmation of the fact that thousands of square 
miles of desert country were once thickly forested or cropped, and the 
change for the worse has been brought about by the agency of man, 
not Nature. Every traveller in Asia and Africa has seen the ruins of 
once great cities which, when flourishing, were surrounded by fertile 
fields, but which are now in the heart of deserts. Timgad in North 
Africa, and the sister city of Lambese, are instances of such. They 
were busy and populous centres in Roman times, and it was once - 
believed that the desiccation was the result of climatic changes. Yet 
there is no evidence of any catastrophic deterioration of climate in 
North Africa in historic times. Even a century ago travellers 
spoke of thick forests in that part of the continent, where there 
are now only parched wildernesses. The hinterland from which 
Carthage derived its wealth was one of the most fertile regions of the 
Roman world; now it is mainly desert. Parts of Roman Africa, 
particularly Cyrene and what is now Tripoli, grew more wheat than - 
Egypt. They were the granaries of the Mediterranean. There has 
been a decided expansion of the desert in the Nile Valley within living 
memory. Much of the loss is due to the unrestricted immigration of 
camel-owning nomads with goats who displaced the agriculturalists 
by destroying the pastures where sheep and cattle grazed. Camels 
and goats tear out vegetation by the roots and thus loosen fertile soil. 
- Goats have been called the “ curse of Africa,” for they eat not only - 
grass, but bush, roots and bark. They destroyed the fertility of 
Ancient Egypt and are now well on their way to repeating their 
triumph over the vegetation of Africa. 
` The danger of'the Sahara to Africa is difficult to exaggerate. It 
is advancing on a front of 2,000 miles. For three centuries the desert 
has been pushing into what are now French West Africa and Northern 
Nigeria at the rate of over half a mile a year. Hundreds of square 
miles have been-reduced to desert, largely due to the ‘destructive 
felling of forests and the wasteful practice known as “shifting culti- 
vation.” This means a forest space is cleared and the site occupied 
for two or three years. Then the cultivator moves on and leaves the 
space to the mercy of the desert. Conditions are equally acute else- 
where. Sir Alan Pimm reported of Kenya (1936) that “the real 
problem of the future lies in the preservation and maintenance of 
soil fertility.” In one native reserve with a carrying capacity of 
20,000 there were a quarter of a million cattle, trampling the pastures, 
killing the grass, and exposing the bare land to the elements. Drift 
sands are making a wilderness of tens of thousands of acres in South- 
West Africa, and in the Union erosion has reduced rich pastoral country, 
to semi-desert. 

Asia provides equally alarming examples of the rapid advance of the 
desert. Large areas of Mesopotamia, garden of the Old World 
empires, are now sandy wastes, and in India many once fertile areas 
are now unprofitable. Forests have shrunk and population grown 
with equal rapidity these past 20d years, and now parts of India 
present a picture of man-made desolation without parallel, except 
perhaps in China. In Australia the problem of erosion has become 
graver with every passing year. A report issued by the Australian 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research painted an alarming 
picture of the permanent destruction of grazing in parts due to per- 
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sistent over-stocking during long periods of partial drought. By over- 
grazing the soil is denuded of its protective covering of roots and grass. 


There is nothing to hold the soil together, and as vegetation diminishes 


the natural seed reserves become exhausted. Dwindling rainfall, 
coupled with an increasing drain on artesian water reserves, means this 
precious asset is being lost. The scorching breath of the desert blights 
the land around, so that, as vegetation dies and aridity increases, the 
seas of sand extend their desolating sway, and the possibility of 


` reclamation becomes more remote because the wind whirls away the © 


top once-fertile soil, leaving nothing but granite-like rocks. 

. Similar reckless exploitation of the soil of the Middle West of North 
America brought about the catastrophic dust-storms of a few years ago. 
In the United States an area has been denuded equal to the cultivated 
area of Germany. A. few years back a distinguished American 
engineer said: ‘‘ As matters now stand, and with a continuance of the 
manner in which the soil, the mainstay of individual and collective 
life, is now being squandered, this country of ours has left to it less 
than roo years of virile.national existence.” Under President Roose- 
velt a huge national scheme of reclamation was launched. Millions 
of acres were surveyed from the air, and the plan embraces a co- 
ordinated system of water control, of water conservation and utilisation 
applying to the whole gigantic area from the mouth of the Mississippi 


at New Orleans to the head-waters of its tributaries, the Missouri, ' 


Ohio and others. As well, hundreds of millions of trees have been 
planted in huge shelter-belts across the prairies to induce rainfall and 
to hold back the advancing dust, while large stretches of unprofitable 
land are to be laid down to grass again, so that they will revert to 
their original state. Finally—give credit where credit is due. Japan 
emerges as the nation most enlightened as regards soil conservation 
‘practice. Soil, climate and topography are almost ideal for erosion, 
but the danger has been realised since 1683, when reafforestation in the 
mountains as a method of flood control was begun. Since then up to 
ten times the value of the eroding land has been spent on protecting it, 
with the result that to-day a dense population is successfully supported 
on very hilly land. 

‘J. L. Forster. 
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WORLD GOVERNMENT AS AN IDEAL 


O talk of world government, or indeed of any political ideal 
at this present time, is perhaps, in one point of view, a form of 
fiddling while Rome is burning. Hardly anyone at this time 
does in fact spend much thought on such ideals as disarmament, the 
family of nations, world government or even the so-called United 
Nations. Such thought as does penetrate the gloom is almost wholly 
‘concentrated on the implications of the vendetta that has been de- 
clared by Russia upon the non-communist States of the world. Many 
people have simply abandonéd thought, and merely brood on the 
dismal prospect. Even hope in great degree has been abandoned as 
, the clouds gather. In every continent the assumption seems to spread ` 
' that the catastrophes that have befallen our unhappy times have not 
run their course ; that more, and worse, are in store. 
In short we are all feeling a little blue. On a recent occasion the 
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Archbishop of Nanking, Mgr Yu-pin, “speaking to a Sae of 
journalists, said: “ The civil way.in China is an international conflict. 
It is in effect the prelude to a third world war.” He thereby caused no 
sensation, not even any surprise; only a mild and weary ripple of 
passing interest. Two years after the end of the second world war, his 
words fell platitudinously flat. He went on to accuse Russia of helping 
the Chinese Communists in Manchuria and the Mongols in Sinkiang,’ 
the truth of which everyone already knew. He urged the formation 
of what he called an international democracy to counter international 
communism, a plea that seemed merely to force an open door. “ China,” 
he said, with dogged persistence, “‘at present is fighting for all the 
democracies of the world. She deserves as much recognition and con- 
sideration on that account as Greece and Turkey.” Similarly M. Paul 
Reynaud, whose experience makes him particularly sensitive, address- 
ing the French Assembly at the end of July, declared that the urgent 
alternatives now facing us were reconciliation with Russia or a third 
world war ; and he warned Russia that if she persisted in antagonising 
the rest of the world, she, might find that the democracies, to prevent 
their own lightning destruction, would press the button and finish off 
Russia: quoting Professor Einstein’s saying, “There will be no 
atomic war, there will be only an atomic attack.” 

There is, in short, no danger that anyone underestimates the trend 
of what is taking place in the world: in Asia, in the Middle East, in 
Europe. Yet despite, or because of, what is taking place it is im- 
possible to ignore the discarded ideals, The ideal and the reality are 
closely connected in the minds of those who refuse to despair. To study 
the one is to discover how the other has arisen. Moreover, whether we 
are so disposed or not, the deterioration of our circumstance forces us, 
or will in the end force us, to excavate into the foundations to find 
out what is wrong. Nor is there need of any deep excavation. It leaps 
to the eye. If something wrong is to be put right, there must be substi- 
tuted something that in fact is right. The emergency is so pressing, 
and the alternatives so clear, that we are driven willy-nilly into urgent 
consideration of the ideals we have so disastrously ignored. It thus 
appears that the present situation, far from discouraging any present 
consideration of the elementary ‘postulates of our human welfare, 
forces us into it under the spur of necessity. 

For instance, let one obviously relevant consideration be given its 
head. Innocent people, few perhaps in number, are inclined to wonder : 
how comes it that so soon after Hitler is laid to rest (we may at any 
rate pray, requiescat in pace) we are faced with sd striking a repetition 
of Hitler’s tactics from another quarter ? Hitler used to summon the ' 
heads of his victim States to Berlin, and they went home promptly and 
did what Hitler bade them do, even though the performance was 
humiliating and disastrous to themselves. They all in turn toed the 
line. In particular we recall the case of Hacha, of Czechoslovakia. And 
in this very summer of 1947 Stalin does the like thing to the same 
Czechoslovakia. The United States, through the Marshall offer Having 
promised help to Europe in the financial and economic field, and 
Czechoslovakia being outstandingly in the position where capital help 
was urgently necessary if disaster was to be averted—help which could 
not come from Russia, but could come, and was now offered, from the 
“ United States—it followed almost automatically that Czechoslovakia 
would accept the offer with alacrity. The Czechoslovak Government 
did duly accept the Anglo-French invitation to attend the Paris 
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_ conference. Its representatives were thereupon summoned to Moscow. 
They obediently went to Moscow. On their return to Prague ‘the 
Czechoslovak Government announced that its acceptance of the Paris 
invitation was revoked. Czechoslovakia, on Stalin’s order, réfused the 
American help she desperately needed. How comes it that Hitler had, 
and Stalin has, such power—the power to make unwilling victims bite 
the dust without ado? 

No sooner is the question asked than it expands into another. How 
comes it that within living memory we have had a succession of three 
powerful persons who have been able, and have used their power, to 
lead the world a dance: the Kaiser, Hitler and now Stalin? The 
hushed convention of not openly mentioning the third name in that 
trilogy has now passed, and comment is frank. Still a third challenge 

presents itself to the inquirer; still another feature of the grotesque 

cavalcade reveals itself to our astonished eyes. Why the progression 
into deeper and deeper misfortune ? In 1914 it was the Kaiser who was 
the “ bad man,” and he was bad enough in his effect upon the welfare 

of the world at large. In 1939 it was Hitler, who was worse. In 1947 

it is Stalin, who is still worse. The Kaiser made a bid for imperialist 

aggrandisement. Hitler made a bid for enthroning his “ master race’ 
over the human race. Stalin is making a bid for the total destruétion of 
civilisation as we have so far known it, for the destruction of capital- 
ism, democracy and religion alike, and the subjection of the world to 
an atheist, materialist tyranny. 

The “ pees ee have got progressively worse. The Kaiser in the 
retrospect app to have been rather childish in motive, though the 
effect went insanely beyond childish things, and drenched the world 
in its own blood. His ambition was militarist and imperialist. He was a 
poseur, and liked dressing-up in uniforms, He particularly liked dress- 
ing-up as Frederick the Great. He was not consciously interested in the 
foundations of civilisation. He had no design upon such fundamental: 
things as religion, no desire to interfere with man’s spiritual life. He 
wanted pomp and territorial empire. Hitler was shabby in person and 
in dress. He wanted only power, and wanted it neat. He wanted it so 
much that he resented any-alternative source of power whatsoever 
that claimed the allegiance of the German people. He persecuted the 
Church because he was jealous—insanely jealous—of Jesus Christ 
Himself, and demanded: for himself the whole allegiance, spiritual as 
well as political, of the German race. He said so. In so many words 
he told his subjects that they must choose between Christ and Germany 
—Germany being himself in the ideology. Could madness go further ? 
It,could, and it has. In his turn personally shabby, with no taste for 
pomp or the outward shows, Stalin craves power so insanely that he 
demands of his victims—not Russian only—that they be utterly atheist 
and utterly subject to himself. He does.not “compete ” with Christ, 
as Hitler competed. He denies Christ, denies the existence of God, seeks, 
not to canalise spiritual feeling into pagan subservience to himself, but 
to destroy all spiritual feeling and to base his empire on an exclusively 
materialist motive. : 

Such an ideology seems to touch bottom in human madness. ‘Power, 
that great menace to sanity, has in our time run its course to the verge - 
of human destruction. It is that fact which incidentally acts as a spur 
towards the idealist project of sinking individual or national bids for 
power in an established general authority, formulated as world 
government. 
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But why has our generation been visited with these horrors; why, 
why, why? Surely the answer could not be simpler or more obvious. 
Life is a mystery of God’s making. It can be well and truly lived only ` 
by virtue of the Laws of God, promulgdted for that purpose by God. 
The sum of potehtialities grouped under that amazing and incompre- 
hensible thing we call life is so great, so infinitely and incalculably great, 
that there is no limit in the one direction to the well-being we may 
encompass if we use it in the right way, that is, in accordance with God’s 
laws, and no limit to the disaster we may produce in the alternative. 
Before 1914 the world itself had forsaken God. It was plunged, as the 
Pope put it in one of his encyclicals, into a “ revolt against God.” 
Very well; if the world refused to follow God, let it see what resulted. 
The Kaiser led the world a dance. In a true sense the world made the 
Kaiser its leader because the world was‘of such a quality in its,attitude 
to life that the Kaiser became an automatic product. In other words 
we did not follow God and we therefore followed, or were dragged 
behind, the haphazard alternative who in 1914 happened to be the 
Kaiser. The lesson was written large, and was written in the , strong: 
characters known to man’s experience on the physical plane : in man’s 
blood. It was not heeded. Still the world refused to turn to its God, the 
source of all power truly directed, of all the laws worth obeying. So 
Hitler in his turn led the world a dance} a worse dance because, if the 
first lesson was not learnt, the second must be of a still more emphatic 
administration. Again the lesson was ignored. The world still refused 
to turn to its God and to follow His laws, which alone could guide us 
into the path of peace. So Stalin—an atheist instrument of God’s 
teaching in the negative sense, though himself he blindly deny God— 
takes in his hand the rod with which the world is to be further chastened, 
more bitterly than ever. 

For the third time in this unhappy century the lesson is offered to 
our smarting eyes and to our broken hearts. Will the third time be 
lucky in the sense of being effective ? Why, yes, most probably: for 
this time the issue is directed by Moscow specifically and ideologically 
to God Himself. Moscow proposes to,take from man the only instru- 
ment of his welfare. Now if, for example, a car temporarily breaks 
down, it being an essentially good car, and the engineer in charge, 
placed in charge by an ignorant and stupid owner, prescribes that the 
engine be smashed with a hammer (this is not an unfair or even an 
exaggerated analogy), the owner is likely to recover his common sense ' 
and to seek another engineer. The world needs another engineer. We 
have had the Kaiser, Hitler and Stalin. The world is God’s creation, 
understood only by God, Whose laws and service are available to us if 
we will invoke them. Stalin’s advice is precisely not to invoke the 
only engineer who can do the job. Is the collective wisdom of the world 
to fail in so direct and so final a challenge ? Most likely not, because 
wisdom itself is the gift of God, and though for a time it may be 
thwarted by man’s folly, it must at the last prevail. By that same token 
it follows that the wise way to deal with Stalin is not to launch an 
atomic bomb on Moscow (as M. Reynaud on July a5th suggested was a 
pre temptation)—for atomic bombs are in themselves the. 
product of folly and cannot be used if wisdom prevail—but to revive 
Christianity, ignore Stalin, and trust God. So many people unaccount- 
ably seem not to trust God. To follow God’s laws and to leave results 
‘to God is the obvious prescription. It boils down to the matter of 
faith. 
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If then Stalin is to be ignored in the counsels of London, Paris and | 
Washington, what practical course of action lies open?’ There is no: 
risk in ignoring Stalin. The risk'is in the alternatjve. ‘It is Stalin‘who in 
the end will toe the line, if we for our part go ahead in the right direc- 
tion; without fear. The urgent business is to go straight ahead on the 
project of world government over a disarmed family of nations. The 
initiative could be taken by the Western Powers, without consulting 
Moscow. It is truly a humiliating thing that we should all go cap im 
hand to Moscow, asking (in effect) for her permission to do the brave, 
right thing, and accepting her refusal as the signal to down tools. It 
is we who make Stalin, as we made Hitler, the dictator. What is 
urgently needed is that thought should be concentrated on the project 
of world government, to the end that disjointed power, exemplified in’ 
our time by the trilogy aforesaid, be swallowed in the general power, 
superimposed for the good of all. Not that the incidental problem is 
easy. It needs much thought. That gives the more reason for at once 
plunging into it, not for allowing Stalin and the world situation to 
postpone it. Let its implication be examined, and let it be remembered 
that the mere honest attempt to do the right thing is in itself the decisive 
thing. Results are God’s business. 

World government then is an ideal worth considering in the present 
background of world affairs. An ideal is a will-o-the-wisp or a mirage, 
holding promise of satisfaction in good endeavour. If it’were ever 
captured, it would cease to be an ideal and would become a reality, an 
` accomplished fact. It is the pursuit of an ideal that gives the interim 
satisfaction. Failure is not necessarily or decisively a bad thing. It 
may be, by virtue of one of the mysteries of life, a paradoxically good 
thing for individuals in their own lifetime to fail, so far as immediate 
results are concerned, in what they try to achieve. The cause goes on. 
It may even be that failure in one of its uses serves to force. men to 
„think out and to straighten out the origins of the ideal itself, whence it 
may result that a muddle of thought and of motive is seen to have been 
a main cause of the failure. In our time we have talked a good deal, 
though the talk at this present time has somewhat subsided, about the. 
project of world government as an ideal of political civilisation. We 
have not only, despite the spur of two hideous world wars, made little 
or no progress towards the attainment of the ideal, but are at this time 
almost persuaded that the ideal is unattainable. How, it is sometimes 
„asked, can one talk of world government when the Great Powers, the 
"leaders of the so-called United Nations, cannot agree among themselves 
on anything even of common practical interest, and when one of them 
in particular, namely Russia, seems to take every opportunity of dis- 
agreeing with everybody about everything, and has the power, through 
the veto provided in the machinery of the United Nations itself, of 
preventing any common action about anything ? 

The situation, it is protested, seems to be nearer to world chaos than 
to world government. It isso bad, however, that it becomes interesting, 
hot in a morbid, but in a reasonable, point of view. First, let it be 
borne in mind how simple is the original argument. Nations“ fight, 
competing for the spoils. They are able to fight, because they are 
sovereign in their competence, and are armed. Therefore, the corrective 
ideal seems to be to set-up a world authority to which the nations stiall 
all be subject. They would thereby lose their separate national - 
sovereignty and their separate national armaments. There would be a 
family of disarmed nations, and the lamb would lie down with the lion. 
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The obvious analogy is at hand in the achieved reality of society within 
a national scope being subject to a common authority, the individual 
subjects being disarmed. We seem thus to be presented with the clear 

į hypothesis of the progressive application in a widening scope of the 
principle of authority to all societies, until the whole world is organised. 
And, lo! thefe is no more war, because the nations are not in a position 
to make war, any more than private individuals are in a position to 
make war upon each other within a nation. If, none the less, war were 
to be attempted, it is recognised simply to be a crime. It is seen to be 
the crime of international murder, just as the killing of one individual 
by another is recognised to be murder within the smaller scope. The 
saziction of law against the crime is as reasonably indicated in the one 
case as in the other. Punitive murder in the form of what we call 
capital punishment is incidentally seen to be the absurdity it is because 
one cannot hang a nation by the neck until it be dead. There must be 
another sort of sanction. The ideal clarifies itself as that of a family of 
nations in all its simplicity. 

But the problem of the sanction is not so simple. “‘ Force ” of one 
kind or another is necessary for the restraint of crime, for mankind has 
not recovered from Adam’s fall. The only question is, what form the 
restraint should take ; what in short shall be the motive. We have to 
keep in mind the three stages of the expanding organisation; the 
human family of father, mother, children; the national family of all 
people belonging to the same nation; and the family of nations 
embracing the whole world.. In the first case, a child may be naughty 
and the father by Christian tradition is the head of the family who 
applies whatever sanction may geem good to his full competence of 
judgment. In the second case the government becomes the “ father,” 
rebellious though in spirit the children often be. In the third case, it is 
the world government that is given the authority. The three cases, it is 
at once seen, are progressively less convincing in the hypothesis, though 
the fault be capable of amendment. The father of a family does in 
fact largely rely upon the sanction of love in the ruling of his domain. 
He may punish or chastise in a violent or even angry mood: but such 
an expedient is exceptional. To be sent to bed without supper hurts a 
child more in moral than in physical feeling. The government of a 
country by contrast relies wholly on physical force, and is therefore less 
effective than the father of a family. In the extreme case of murder 
(which does not arise, or hardly ever, in a family) the sanction used in 
most countries is the killing of the offender, which in its turn is murder, 
and being in itself wrong, does not achieve its purpose, for it does not 
stamp out murder. So far as the relative effect is concerned, argument 
is ruled out, because neither statistics nor any other form of computa- 
tion can prove what would have happened in an alternative: but the 
broad fact of murder does persist. 

The concept of world government and the sanction available to it 
for the restraint of crime still belongs to the realm of speculation, not 
of fact: but an armed international police force is the now fashionable. 
prescription ; and it is a dangerous prescription. 

Does the argument then lead us anywhere? By God’s law the only 
effective instrument: of mutual human welfare is love. It is only in the ' 
family circle that the instrument is used in any major sense, though 
political idealists may well be, often are, actually motived by it. 
The family therefore is the only really healthy form of society known > 
as yet to our experience, Can the secret of its health be extended to 
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the wider scope of national and international society? It is to be 
observed unfortunately that the contrasting lawlessness of the wider 
society at this time is throwing back its poison even to the family 
circle. The State in its materialist method of regulating affairs approves ` 
for instance, of divorce in,the civil sense. It thereby interferes with an 
essential law prescribed» by God for family health and’ welfare, and 
joins issue with the Christian Church, which, being ruled more directly 
by God, upholds God’s laws and forbids divorce. The State has thereby 
committed an aggression upon the province of the family, with cata- 
clysmic results. We are therefore, in pursuance of the analogy of the 
family principle~in its application to the widening scope of social 
organisation, brought up sharply against a snag, a very old snag 
indeed: namely, the rival competence of Christ or Cesar in politics 
and in civil law. When the scope hypothetically widens into the project 
of world government, the snag automatically enlarges. It is just as well 
to recognise arid appreciate the snag, even though it is not insuperable. 
The difficulty is perhaps best defined in the form of a dilemma which 
ensnares those who argue the case for world government as an ideal. 
It may be put in-this way: your idealist argues that the cure for these 
present evils of civilisation is a maximum of political control culminat- 
ing in a world government which theoretically would be competent to 
claim the political allegiance of all men and women throughout the 
. world; yet it is obvious that the modern spread of political com- 
petence is one. of the basic evils of our civilisation. We are harried, 
dragooned, regimented, docketed, shackled, frustrated at every turn 
by rules, regulations, laws which more and more deprive the individual 
of his initiative, of his enterprise, of his very dignity ; so that we are 
_in danger, even before the evil expands to an international scope, of 
finding ourselves a band of robots, enslaved to political tyrants. The 
present climax indeed is to be seen in that organised, overweeni 
y which we know as communism, and which specifically arid 
even ideologically suppresses every individual human liberty, whether 
political in the form of democracy, or spiritual in the form of religious 
practice. How then can world government, which in theory at any rate 
is potentially the climax of political tyranny, be regarded as an ideal of 
civilisation ? Ought we not rather to sound the retreat from political 
megalomania and to champion instead the ideal of man as an individual, 
and thus seek to build a better world on\the foundation of better 
individual quality and greater individual competence ? 

That argument sounds attractive, but it is incomplete. At a super- 
ficial estimate we seem to be given grist for an old mill, namely, for the 
belief that in fact all human problems are essentially insoluble; that 
for the good of the exercise, we should none the less try to solve them, 
but that we should know in advance that we are the helpless children of 
God—helpless except we throw ourselves trustfully upon the love of 
God, without knowing what precisely God will visit upon us, but con- 

. fident that what He so visit upon us will be for our good. That argu- 
ment, too, is attractive, but in its turn incomplete. The two arguments 
are not necessarily opposed to each other. On the contrary it is readily 
seen that they are’complementary to each other. Political government 
is a necessity as a means of organising and safeguarding the world’s 
amenities for common use and enjoyment. But political government 
must be kept within its proper bounds. At this present stage in the 
development of our civilisation politics are out of hand. They are in 
literal truth a tyranny, though they need not be. -The transgression of 


\ 
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Cæsar into the province of human morality and goodness, in short into 
the province of Christ, has gone so far that the world staggers under the 
impact. 

- While therefore world government is the logical and fair upshot to 
the argument, it must be conditioned by the equally logical and fair 
limitation that it abide within the bounds of a common convenience, 
shall be competent only to adjudge international political differences 
and to stamp out war; and shall not impose its shackles upon the 
dignity of the individual. The politicians must bè kept in their place as 
servants of the community in matters of worldly convenience, much as 
the crossing sweeper keeps to the crossroads and as the shoemaker 
keeps to his last. What they have done, these politicians, is to have 
usurped the function of general dictator over human affairs, which 
function belongs only to God, and have made havoc of our heritage 
because they are not competent to do what only God can do. We are 
thus driven back to the old truth, that whereas we must render to 
‘Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, we must render to God the things 
that are God’s. World government is right, and is the obviously only ' 
human instrument of ordering the world into the path of peace in the 
sense of the avoidance of war or destructive competition ; but it must 
not transgress into the province of individual human competence and 
dignity. Indeed human dignity is the foundation, and world govern- 
ment the roof, of the building. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

September rth, 1947. 
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HITLER’S GERMAN ENEMIES.* 


The author of this important and stirring book became in 1922 the editor 
of one of the most respected German periodicals, the Deutsche Rundschau, 
which Julius Rodenberg had founded in the heyday of the German Empire, 
and conducted on moderate liberal lines. Pechel turned it into the organ 
of the Conservative-Nationalist opposition of the educated German upper 
classes against the parliamentarism and the party system of the Wemnar 
Republic. But he was never inclined to national-socialist mob rule, and 
his few méetings with Hitler only increased his distrust and disdain of this 
“ radically corrupt and—apart from his morbidly enhanced will-power— 

cant person.” When the Nazis came into power, he soon recognised 
the peal not only for the political, but also for the human Helga of 


the Germans the first years of their rule, he tried to t them 
in the Deutsche R by indirect methods, circumventing bbels’ 
censorship as best he could. At the same time he got in touch with various ., 


circles of the opposition. He was arrested in 1942, his periodical suppressed, 
aer ea A , and from concentra- 
tion camp to prison. In February, 1945, he his trial before the 
“ People’s Court,” but was acquitted “ for want of proof.” Nevertheless, 
he was sent again to a concentration camp, from which he was 

in April, 1945, a few days before Hitler’s suicide, when perhaps some of his 
jailers ted morning air. Thus it is almost by a miracle that he was 


* Rudolf Pechal, Dewischer Widerstand. Eugen Rentsch Verlag. Erlenbach-Zirich, 
Switzerland. : 
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i saved to give evidence about the German resistance to the Nazis. It is 
jan, evidence almost as unique as Kravchenko’s about the conditions behind - 
the “Iron Curtain” of Soviet Russia. Only y vay few of the active 

` opponents escaped the horrible carnage by which Hitler took vengeance for 
the attempt of July 20, 1944. i 

Most of these victims were nally known to Pechel from their common 
activity. He gives a vivid tion of the different groups, working at 
first separately, but later united in a common opposition. The most 
important was the military one, the recognised leader of which was General 
Beck, Chief of the General Staff, who resigned in 1939 when he was certaid 
that Hitler insisted on a war, the madness of which he saw quite clearly. 
The most interesting group was the “ Kreisau-circle ” led by the bearers 
of two famous Prussian names, Graf Moltke and Graf York. It contained 
not only aristocrats, but also Protestant and Catholic clergymen and Social 
ts like Mierendorff and Leber. The creation of a harmony of 

outlook with the German working-class was one of the most important 
aims of these idealists, who were deeply rooted in Christendom, and desired 

_@ rebirth of the German spirit in Christian ethics, but without clerical 
supremacy. The letter Moltke wrote to his wife after being sentenced to 
death is an impressive and moving document, revealing an mperturba ble 
strength of mind. Goerdeler, whom the conspirators had designated ‘as 
„Reichskanzler, came from the Conservative Right, but developed a more 
liberal and social conception. His draft projects have now something 
unreal and dreamy, but they contain some ideas which could have become,” 
valuable in other circumstances. One of the disappointments of the 
resistance leaders was the failure of the Western Powers to work hand in 
hand with them. Pechel asserts that General Beck had resolved to “ liqui- 
date ” Hitler in tember, 1938, when Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtes- 
gaden brought his plans to nought. The author rightly describes his volume ' 
asa t bool full E andibieod and texte” He gives a list of the victims 
of July 20, 1944. Though per it contains hundreds of names that 
ae move ‘deeply any who knew Germany in better times. To 

tenaro dy o could be able ta hall iy Gebers re birth waa tn 
neg goal of the beaten Hitler, his hangmen, and his murderer gangs. 
/ ERICH Eyck. 
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THE COLONIAL FUTURE.* 


Rant Crocker’s new book, a worthy successor to his Nigeria: A Critiques 
Colonial Adsnintsiration, is described in the sub-title as an “ Outline of 
e Real Issues and a Comparison of the British, French and Belgian 
oach to Them.” As such it should be closely studied in conjunction 
wh Lord Pya Future of Colonial Peoples and Prof. Eric Walker’s 
pene It is upon an agreeably objective and non-doctrinaire 
roach, and upon more than eight years ience in British and French 
West Africa and the Congo, wud travelling in Liberia, ola, 
Malaya, the East and West Indies, the Phipps the Pacific, the 
Seas, and the Southern States of the U.S.A. With'the exception of the 
Joloffs of Dakar, the author has a natural affection and sympathy for all 
Africans and for their traditional institutions and way of life. The text, 
“In My Father’s house are many mansions,” which he quotes when dis- 
eg! the implications of Christian missionary work for African spiritual 
e, inspires his own outlook on African religious, political and economic 
aes Colonel Crocker sees the good in everything, African or West 
Europen, as well as the evil. This is nowhere more evident than in his 
discussion of the three main European approaches to the African question. 
, He writes kindly of the celra Kon and Frenchification programmes in 


* On Governtng Colonies By Lt.-Colonel Walter Russell Crocker. Allen-& Unwin. j 
10s. 6d. 
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operation in la France d'outremey—programmes treating Africans as actual 
or potential citizens of France, coloured and enlivened by the spirit of 
Jacobinism. He writes with sympathy, too, of British trusteeship policies, 
treating Africans as Africans, emphasising the gia tamed of African 
interests, inspired in thelr tura by the sp irit of old Whiggery. He writes 
with sympathy of the attitude of Belgian Parliaments, an attitude represent- 
ing something between the British and the French, and yet quite distinctive 
—well summarised in Governor-General Ryckmans’ phrase, dominer pour 
servir. While wel the general absence of colour a among 
French people, Colonel Crocker is highly critical of the French policy of 
ea the African Empire as a reservoir of manpower to meet French security 
problems in Europe. While he commends French and Belgian medical 
services ag ior to British, he comes down squarely for the general 
British attitude and behaviour towards African people. In particular, he 
approves in the main the new Nigerian Constitution, which is in a sense a 
ee deal more devolutionary, and rightly so, than the oli. He declares 
or parliamentary government as an early objective for the Sierra Leone 


Colonel Crocker offers some timely and very necessary reminders. First, 
three of every four Africans live in villages, tilling the soil, herding flocks, 
working at ancient crafts, thinking in their own way, pursuing the ancient 
rules òf life. Secondly, the new dite in Lagos or Dakar amounts to less than 
one per cent. of the people. Thirdly, socialism is irrelevant to West Africa, 
where nine-tenths of the people are peasantry, and the land is communal. 
Fourthly, the campaign for immediate autonomy, as distinct from trustee- 
ship, comes from detribalised townsmen, led by certain elements in the 
lawyer and clerk classes, who would secure an oligarchical ascendancy and 
are unconcerned with the interests of the vast majority in the countryside. 
The illuminating survey of the Press in Gambia, Sierra Leone, Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast ought to open the eyes of many well-wishers at home. He 
makes the effective point that the ritual murder of the Odikro of Apedwa 
after the death of the eminent chief, Sir Ofori Atta in 1944, and the subse- 

uent case involving’ several well-known West African lawyers, sugg “ithe 
at “the modernists are more old-fashioned than was thought.” 
modernists,” in their veneration for Western European civilisation, “ 
away their gold to chase after gold paint. . . . Ritual murders aaa 
be tolerated ; but are they worse than the environment of Pittsburg ? ’ N 
Colonel Crocker deplores the passion for industrialisation for industrialisation’s 
sake. But, as one who believes in seeing the colonial problem as a whole 
instead of in part, he' commends the Tennessee Valley Authority “ with its 
conception and practice of the total and the integrated approach” as a 
“lesson óf the highest relevance to Colonies.” The two vital chapters on 

“ Self-Government ” and “The White Offcial” should be thoroughly 
digested by Parliamentarians, professors and publicists who so confidently 
pontificate on these complex problems. 

Deryck ABEL. 
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VOICE FROM GERMANY.* 


Alfred Weber, renowned sociologist of Heidelberg University, and one 
of the most upright and ‘courageous opponents of Nazism, who as an octo- 
genarian is now the dri wer behind University reconstruction in 
Germany, and joint edito ha ys leading intellectual magazine, Dis Wand- 
lung, wrote during the closing stages of the war a book, which in 
breadth and learning honourably re-establishes the old tradition 
of scholarship. He mtroduces a new conception of history, suggested to 
him by the disintegration of the Continent, and the disa ce of Ger- 
many from the ranks of first-rate powers. , But more t through force 


* Alfred Weber. Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichis. Verlag: A. Francko. Bern. 
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and novelty of vision, he convinces through that passion for truth, that 
moral and political honesty, which vindicate his spiritual leadership. This 
vast canvas of history—political, cultural, and economic—written - 
as a sociological study of Western civilisation, comes as a sequel to his 
Soctology of Culivre, published in Holland in 1934. The new version, 
written under the stress of the German catastrophe, opens new vistas upon 
the great power-contests, movements, and personalities of the past. Recent 
events, in icular the blood and iron expansionism from Bismarck to 
Hitler, and the philosophy of Nietzsche, with its persuasive contrast of 
ss master-morality ” versus ‘‘ slave-morality,” have caused him to emphasise 
the always latent forces of Evil 

The depth of Weber’s. conception cannot be properly gauged without 
reference to a ipa aee Ra 
existence pervades the creative work. he perceives that 
awful sentiment of demoniac powers which weighs so heavily upon our 
existence. Richard IH ie for him the greatest concentration of 
dark powers, where evil ambition and cruel hatred continually bring forth 
murder. In hunchbacked Richard these terrible forces become.self-conscious 
and superior intelligence. Hamlet and Othello, Macbeth and Lear are all 
' filled with that terrible awareness which caused the oes deepest melan- 


choly over the mescapable sorrows of existence. ese views are giyen 
wider significance by the poignant remark that whole nations, whole ages, 
can succumb to the th-fate. The lover of spiritual values will be 


Dee ee er ees Ps Pee ee T 
-sonalities of Europe since the days of the Renaissance, when the 
medieval, dogmatism was abandoned by the great liberators of the mind 
such as Leonardo and Michelangelo, Shakespeare and Cervantes. In the 
seventeenth century Pascal and Rembrandt experience that human solitude , 
and isolation which the individual feels face to face with infinity. For the 
spiritual unity of mediæval Church and Empire is being replaced by the 
creation of the Modern State, Modern Capitalism, and Modern Science. 

It is Professor Weber's thesis and profound conviction that as a result 
of the last war the time for small but independent nation-statés with indivi- 
dual foreign policies and military machinery has passed, and that these 
will be absorbed by a small Doos of mammoth states, of world-governing 
syndicates. Modern politics D the “ wolfish hunger ” of individual 
nations, had been ere checked by the Balance of Power, controlled 
mainly by British arbitration. But the nineteenth and ‘twentieth centuries 
developed. such an irresponsib “ libertinage of power,”. accompanied by- 
an equally irresponsible “ libertinage of the mind,” that Europe was brought 
to its present cataclysm. At all times he has been convinced that the 
democratic conception of freedom and self-government after the English 
model was the best solution for Germany. His main criticism of Nietzsche’s 
aristocratic contempt of the masses was that it enlarged the breach between , 

. an aristocratic dèe and the populace at a time when its influence was rising 
to unknown heights. ‘For him spiritual freedom becomes possible only 
upon the basis of political freedom. His advice to the German people is 
to delve deeply into their cultural-past and to develop a new German type 
of personal, moral and intellectual integrity. Towards this goal his book . 
offers a momentous contribution. : 
A ` F. M. GODFREY. | 
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THINGS IN FRANCE. 


GS in France during the past spring and summer have been 
| strangely iniscent of a famous Wiener Witz of pre-Anschluss 
days. “ What is the situation in Austria? ” asked a foreigner. 
And the Viennese made reply: “ Always desperate, but not yet 
serious.” France has seemed throughout these months to be dancing . 
on a tightrope slung across a volcano. If the rope broke, or the volcano 
spouted, down would go the dancer into the furnace. Without the 
solidity, perhaps one might say stolidity, and the luck that have made 
the Belgians admired by the western world for the happy oasis con- 
structed by them in the midst of post-war chaos, the French have 
none the less managed to maintain and in some respects to improve 
their position, by dint largely of ignoring difficulties. Belgium, so 
inquirers are told by those who know the country, has prospered, -, 
apart from the asset of her colonial possessions, by all her sons pulling . 
together, recognising that unless they sank their differences, they were 
themselves sunk. France has not succeeded that way, has not, indeed, 
tried. There every class, every party, every fraction and faction, has 
gone its own sweet way and cocked a snook at the consequences. 
French wit, good humour and inventiveness have so far kept the 
dancer’s toes in perfect line. The volcano has not gone up. Consequences 
that seemed inevitable are still in the offing, closer though the horizon 
now looks. Stability may be precarious, but, at the time of writing, it 
has not been upset. 

Most stable of things in France has seemed the parliamentary 
situation. Oddly enough, it is in reality one of the least stable. M. 
Ramadier, a practised high priest of platitude and political manceuvre, 
still to all appearances controls France’s destinies. Actually he controls 
a minority, and perhaps a minority within that minority. His hold on 
office depends on the fact that the majority opposed to M. Ramadier’s 
Socialist supporters is composed of heterogeneous groups, bitterly 
jealous of one another and.each fearful lest, the Ramadier Govern- 
ment gone, something worse might ensue. Thus, when it comes to 
a decisive vote, M. Ramadier has always found himself on top. The 
same thing has happened within the bosom of the Socialist party itself, 
where a strong section, led by M. Guy Mollet, secretary-general of the 
party, considers M. Ramadier a dusty, outmoded bourgeois, fit only 
for the scrap-heap. Yet followers of “ la tendance Molla,” comparable 
to our “ cryptos’’ in the House of Commons, voted at the party 
conference at Lyons for an anodyne omnibus resolution pledging the 
party’s loyalty to the leader whose back they yearned to see, and this 
because they feared to find themselves in some unpredictable jam should 
they resolutely boot him out. 

Over the whole political set-up in France has loomed the shadow of 
the coming struggle between General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais, R.P.F. for short, and Communism, that at last has 
found a foeman ready to withstand the encroachments and bullying. of 
organised Sovietism. Only very late in the day did General de Gaulle; 
himself come to see the truth contained in a phrase spoken long ago 
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and too light-heartedly by M. Albert Sarraut, one of France’s most 
respected Radical ministers of ’tween-war days. When M. Sarraut cried 
in the Chamber, “ Le Communisme, voilà Vennems/’’ it would seem 
that he had not sufficiently weighed his words or formed any clear idea 


In what the proposition enunciated by him ought to involve his own 


conduct. It was not until his speech at Rennes in July last that 
General de Gaulle showed he had come to the same conclusion. In 


_contradistinction to that highly cultured minister of the Third Republic, 
` we may be sure that General de Gaulle, stepping out once again into 


the arena of the Fourth, did weigh his words carefully and will be 
found determined to use the conduct most appropriate to putting them 


_ “into effect. It has been the General’s practical weakness, though it may 
_be thought proof of moral candour, that he was so cautiously long in 


forming the definite view that Communism, whose excessive represen- 


. tation bedevils the French Parliament, is a thing hostile to the French 
-~ nation. The Communists profess to scoff at him. The M.R.P., sometimes 


loosely called the Catholic Democrats, a party born after the Liberation 
and then owing some allegiance to General de Gaulle, now holds aloof 
from him and laments that the R.P.F. will split the anti-Communist 
vote. Their lament can hardly be thought disinterested. It was the 
M.R.P, that went all out for “ tripartite” government in conjunction 
with Socialism and Communism, and preferred the fleshpots of Egypt 
to following the General into the wilderness when he saw the light and 
realised the Communist aim to be the introduction of the Soviet and 
its methods into France. Personal feuds have wrought havoc in French 
politics since the war. It was the unabated ambitions of M. Léon Blum 
and M. Edouard Herriot that prevented General de Gaulle from forming 


- a truly national Government after the Liberation ; and the same factor 


has been potent on his relations with the M.R-P. 

Everywhere,in his campaign for the Rassemblement, or Rally, as it has 
been dubbed here, ‘General de Gaulle has been enthusiastically greeted: 
He has able men with him, among others, M. Jacques Soustelle, M. 
Gaston Palewski, M. Diételm, all well known in England during the 
war. To what extent the movement will succeed in its democratic 
non-party effort to unite France in patriotic reconstruction the future 
will prove. Friends say it has over a million members, stout electors 
all: foes that it is a parcel of old women. The municipal and local 
elections on October rgth, whose results will not be known till these 
lines are in print, can afford no absolute guidance. French elections are 
notoriously often determined by interests far from germane to the 
causes in question, a divorce from principle pushed to an extreme in 


, local affairs ; nor are municipal elections anywhere a sure criterion of 


a later national poll. Despite all efforts to give the present October 
elections a national complexion, their outcome will not certainly mean 
that France has plumped for or against' Communism. 

There is, however, a widespread impression, in both Paris and the 
provinces, that the Communists have been losing ground. One very 
good reason for this is that since their split with the Socialists, which | 
they anticipated as far shorter than it has proved, they are without the 
blessed ‘‘ manna,” in the expressive French phrase, with which to feed 
their ever-hungry hangers-on. Out of office, the Communist leaders 
lack the power to grant posts, privileges and perquisites of which they 
made such lavish use in it. But larger signs exist. Besides General de 
Gaulle, M. Ramadier’s Government, too, has adopted a position against 
the Soviets. Both of them for long clung to a policy by which France 
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should hold a balance between east and west and refuse to come down on 
one or the other side of the fence separating Soviet Russia from the 
United States with Great Britain marching alongside. , First the 
General, then the Government, abandoned this. The momentous step 
taken by M. Bidault, M. Ramadier’ s: Foreign Minister, in joining with 
Great Britain to invite the other European Governments to- the 
Marshall conference—anathema to the Kremlin—hardly’ received 
enough notice abroad or in France. For it marked a break with the 
whole of French policy since the war towards the Soviets and was the 
key to M. Bidault’s spirited stand in New York in face of the rancorous 
Vishinsky. It is hard to believe that a French Socialist premier or an» 
M.R.P. minister would make so plain a right-about, unless they had ’ 


cause to reckon the Soviets’ supporters in France on the-wane. At the « * 


end of last June there was serious expectation of a Communist Présch 
(this convenient German word has made its reappearance on French 
lips), but in fact the Communists have ventured nothing more than - 
sporadic strikes, just as they have done in England. A healthy spirit is 
believed to pervade the greater part of the French armed services: 
Soviet policy then turned to the soft pedal. Picasso, till a few months 
ago the Communist darling, has since been spat out by Moscow. The 
party of Maurice Thorez, who deserted in 1939 to flee thither, and of 
Duclos, who, taking his orders thence, in 1940 cried for co-operation 
with the German occupier, reverted to the somewhat threadbare theme 
of Communist patriotism as being essential to the nation’s reconstruc- 
tion, coupled with plentiful abuse of Great Britain for her misdeeds in 
Palestine, India and our zone of Germany. But Anglophobia is hard 
to whip up in France. Whether after the unblushing resurrection of 
the Communist International French Communists can farther maintain 
their patriotic pretence is a question. 

So marked a change of heart in the French Government was evidently 
to a large extent dictated by economic necessity. For economic 
necessity of the direst sort rules France as well as England. Within two 
years France’s gold reserve has been diminished by two-thirds. The 
nation is in the grip of a drama of four C.s : coal, corn, cash, confidence. 
That French foreign policy dropped its quasi-Sovietophil slant without 
obtaining a guid pro quo in the form of more coal from the Ruhr is a 
gauge of the drama’s urgency in other respects. More coal is essential 
for French industry. The French mines are delivering up to the 1938 
mark, clear proof of ability and willpower ; but before the war a goodly 
percentage of coal used in French industry came from England, nor can 
to-day the absence of this, absent for reasons only too well known to us, 
be made good by the extra quantity got from the Sarre, now by an 
overwhelming vote economically joined to France. No Frenchman can 
understand British and American obstinacy in putting Germany’s 
need before that of France, or the refusal to let France have reparations 
in gold from Germany. Important though coal is, corn and cash, that 
is, dollars, are more so still. The unprecedented drought, now in its 
fifth year running, that has afflicted France in company with some 
other parts of Europe, burning up vegetable gardens and even large 
trees, has dried the water in the mountains so that a two-day cut per 
week in electricity has perforce been made. It has also reduced the 
wheat harvest from a possible 70 million hundredweight to a bare half 
of that figure. The rest must come from abroad, that is, be bought with 
dollars. France’s appeal to Russia to sell her wheat has, significantly, 
remained unanswered. Already in September the bread ration in 
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France was cut, in the teeth of violent complaint, to 7 oz. per day: a 
miserable quantity for a bread-eating nation. Yet more, M. Ramadier 
stated that stocks in hand could guarantee even that pittance only till 
December. The sole remedy for the lack of corn, as of coal, is cash, and 
again.more cash, with which to buy it. American dollars could, and 
nothing else, it would seem, can prevent what good French observers 
have long foreseen as a frightful catastrophe. M. Bidault has put the sum 
required at $120 million per month. To encourage American goodwill, 
M. Ramadier has instructed a cut of 23 per cent. in the overblown budget. 

Not only the quantity of bread has been poor in France. There is 
the quality also. And hereby hangs a tale. Already last spring the 
wheat shortage was seen to be acute. The peasants, whose egotistic but 
not unnatural attitude has not changed since I described it in this 
Review last February, were strongly suspected of withholding their 
stock and of feeding wheat to their beasts rather than sell to the market 
at unremunerative prices. However, nothing could be done about it 
save put up the price of bread, which the Government feared to do. 
(Since then, it has lifted the price, from 17 to 23 and, in some places, 
28 frs. per kilo, but this was too late to bridge the gap before this year’s 
harvest could be reaped.) So the Minister of Food, M. Tanguy-Prigent, 
went to the United States to doa deal. Presently he wired triumphantly 
‘that the deal was through, the gap bridged. What was the horror of 
the French public.to be presented, as the result, with barely eatable 

.maize bread | What had happened, it is whispered, is that the Minister, 
who knows the English of Whitehall well enough, had asked in his 
negotiations for so many tons of corn, never realising that in the English 
of Washington “.corn’’ does not mean wheat, but maize. Se non è 
vero... . In any case for some weeks French stomachs suffered 
severely : “la moitié de Paris,” a doctor told me, “ a la colique:” 

In one point, and that most important, the food situation in France 
handsomely improved throughout the whole of the summer. That was 
meat. The long struggle between the cattle raisers, the butchers and 
the Government that had resulted in meat completely disappearing 
from the market, save of the black variety, suddenly came to an end 
.in the spring by the sale of meat being made free or, in our jargon, 
decontrolled. Since then meat has been plentiful everywhere in France 
and of a quality unknown in this country for the last eight years. The 
only control remaining is that butchers’ shops are closed for three days 
a week ; but pork butchers, who sell offals also, are open for three days 
too. Thus France is well fed with meat. The price of best cuts ranges 
. from 350-400 frs. per kilo. If the value of the franc is put, as insurance 
companies put it, at one tenth of the pre-war level, this works out ‘at 

. about the pre-war price, say Is. rod. to zs. the lb. avoirdupois. Cal- 
culating prices in France to-day at the official rate of the £ is a fallacious 
method: the real rate is some 30 per cent. higher in favour of sterling. 
To English people,;what has made life in France dear is this fault in 

. the exchange. Even at the official rate some articles, e.g. men’s hats, 
are no dearer in Paris than in London. To the French life is dear 
because, while prices have risen by’ten times, wages and salaries have 

. risen by not more than five or six and sometimes less. The high cost 

of living bears with special hardship on the pensioned. I know a railway 

. guard, retired after thirty years’ service: his pension is 3,000 frs. a 
month, or just enough to buy food for himself and his wife for twenty 

: days, but to pay for nothing more. i 

Prices have not ceased to rise, despite M. Blum’s gallant attempt last 
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winter to bring them down. His 10 per cent. cut receives universal lip- 
service, being pasted up in every shop and restaurant. But, as prices 
have been put up by 30 or 50 or 100 per cent. before being advertised, 
the benefit to the customer is nil. The one shining spot in the picture is 
wine. Anything but a great reduction in wine prices would be scandal- 
ous in the chief wine-producing country ; and scandalous it was so long 
as growers and merchants could hold the excessive prices of last year. 
Now good vin ordinaire can be freely obtained at from 40 to 8o frs. a 
bottle, the quality, moreover, being much improved. Meals in good, 
but popular, restaurants in Paris can be obtained for 125 to 200 frs., say 
between 4s. and 6s. at the real rate of exchange, and far more nourishing : 
as well as tastier than similar meals in London ; in those of a higher 
class, but still of moderate character, for 300 to 500 frs. People who go 
to expensive places must expect to be stung. Most French people, with 
even strictly limited purses, prefer their elastic system of prices, which 
enables skill and ingenuity to get advantages in quality, to our rigid 
controls, ensuring the same or nearly the same quantity for everybody, 
and the quality uniformly mediocre. 

That prices in France-have rocketed in the past ten months is un- 
deniable. In the one month of September the cost of living rose by 
8 per cent. At a small club restaurant where last winter a meal cost 
40 frs. the price is now 75. The rise in food prices owes something to 
panic. Government pronouncements have not always been wise. Thus 
M. Ramadier a few weeks ago spoke of “la situation angoisseé ” 
(terribly anxious) of the potato harvest. Instantly potatoes vanished 
from the market and their price went sky-high, only to drop again, but, 
of course, not tothe previous level, when the potato crop was found to 
be normal. In the clothing and luxury trades it owes,more to an. 
inveterate vice in the Paris tradesman, that word being used in its 
wider sense. His main principle is to squeeze the maximum out of each 
and every customer. He has no use for the theory of expanding trade 
by taking small profits. If one set of customers refuse to buy at 
enhanced prices or, as is more often the case, cannot afford to buy, his 
remedy is, not to put prices down so as to attract wider custom, but to 
put them up, so as to make the customers who remain pay for the 
difference. As customers become rarer, prices go higher. This almost 

-Gilbertian method is actually being applied in Paris on a grand scale. 
Its results are visible to the naked eye. Thus in twelve months ladies’ 
hats have leaped from an average of 6,000 to 12,000 frs. Now many 
women perhaps can afford to pay {20 fora hat. But what is the use of 
one hat? Women’s hats are not utility articles but a part of good 
dressing, and to be well dressed a woman will need at least three or four 
to go with different dresses. Dresses, too, cost such reckless sums that 
the same variety in them is not obtainable. Result : Frenchwomen do 
not buy hats. You may walk a long way through Paris streets and see 
virtually nothing but bare heads. In the packed stalls at a fashionable 
theatre, to be precise, at the Ambassadeurs and a revival of Mr. H. M. 
Harwood’s brilliant comedy The Man in Possession, I recently counted 
exactly two hats, and one belonged to an English visitor. But the 
change in the appearance of Paris does not stop there. No hatless 
woman can wear high heels: she would look ridiculous. Therefore the 
Parisienne has stopped wearing them. From an esthetic point of view 
Paris has gained a youth and freshness that is wholly delightful. But 
other interests are concerned. If the Paris luxury trades wilt, that 
means a serious dislocation of the capital’s economy. So far the situa- 
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tion has been saved by a development perhaps to be expected. Average 
Parisiennes now abstain from buying. The extent to which this is 
happening may be judged by one instance. A well-to-do South American 
lady, returning to Paris and to a shop where she was known, was 
revolted at being asked 40,000 frs. for a simple blouse. She turned and 
went out. But another class does not go out ; it stays and buys. Who 
then are these new buyers ? They are known generically as the B.O.F. : 
beurre, œufs, fromage, in other words, profiteers in food. The black 
market i is now the chief customer of the Paris luxury trades. Smart 
dressmakers and modistes’ shops are full of the B.O.F., whose women 
drag round aviarzéling brats and so behave themselves as to disgust 
employees accus ae in the past to fine manners. What can they do? 
They must sell få live, and can sell only to those who can buy. Until 
prices come down to a level within their reach, these trades are cut off 
from their former mainstay, the decent, well-dressed Frenchwomen of 
the bourgeois class. The principle of the maximum price for every ` 
article has a queer outcome. 

` To say that prices have gone up is only another way of saying that 
the value of the franc has gone down. It would, indeed, have fallen far 
lower but for the fact that the peasants, into whose hands much of the 
country’s wealth, calculated in money, goes, do not circulate it, but 
hoard their mse banknotes with fruitless avarice. An experienced 
bank manager remarked to me that the peasants had saved the franc 
without knowing it. Were they suddenly to empty the barrels they 
have stuffed with notes the currency would explode like a pricked soap 
bubble. The notes printed and in nominal but, owing to this quaint 
concealed deflation, not in real circulation now approach the astro- 
nomical figure of one million million francs. Even with this curious 

' safety-valve the situation remains unwholesome. The remedy would 
have been to induce the peasants long since to put their money into 
circulation and to print less ; but'this was not easy since sufficient goods 
could not be offered of the kind that the peasants wanted. The fact of 
hoarding seems to spell trust in the object hoarded. In the present case 
any trust felt in the franc is not extended to the Government, not 
merely M. Ramadier’s Government, but ‘perhaps any Government 
conceivable under the present distorted” ‘parliamentary conditions. 
Hoarding the franc, however, is less‘an implication of active trust in 
it than the expression of a rooted, almost atavistic habit : if banknotes 
were not hoarded, there would be nothing left to hoard, and to hoard 
is the peasant’s instinct. The spectacle of the peasants hoarding bank- 
notes only augments in the rest of the community their uneasiness lest 
the indefinite printing of money should beget disaster. This factor 
heightens the sense of impotence in a Government and a parliament 
that has spent much of their time in sterile juggling. A real crisis of 
confidence results,,at once the effect and the cause of governmental 
hesitation, weakness’ and procrastination. - Expectation was rife 
throughout the summer of the re-opening of the Spanish frontier whose 
closing, for empty political reasons, has cost French trade in the region 
of one milliard francs per month, roughly one-tenth the figure of 
France’s monthly foreign trade deficit ; yet no decision could ever be 
taken. No Government can govern without feeling solid support behind 
it. Yet how can France, or any major section of the country, give solid 
support to a Government representative of no parliamentary majority 
and chiefly occupied in trying to maintain its highly precarious balance ? 

Thus the crisis of confidence exasperates those of coal, corn and cash. 
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There is another crisis too, that of laziness, or perhaps it would be truer 
to say, of apathy. No one can decide to do anything, therefore it 
remains undone. It is with the utmost difficulty that a workman can 
,be got to come and do a job, and this though his livelihood depends on - 
‘it. Elder workmen and working proprietors bemoan the laziness of the 
younger. In reality it is less laziness than an inhibition bred of the war, 
the German tyranny and the deadly rift in France begotten of that 
devilish German device, the division of the nation, till November 1942, 
by the “line of demarcation ” and the spurious Pétain regime, into 
occupied and unoccupied zones. It is as though some virtue in the 
older France had been sucked out of it that much time is needed to 
restore. Nor must it be forgotten in any comparison between achieve- 
ment in France and England that the end of the war saw us in a vastly 
stronger administrative position regarding internal affairs than the 
unfortunate French. We, too, have our apathy, our indecision; but 
we were left the framework to counteract them. The French have had ° 
to build up theirs anew. ; 

France, like Great Britain, has been outrunning the constable. Now ' 
the constable looks like catching up with us both. Yet there is in the 
French a natural fleetness of foot and a genius for improvisation that 
gives pause to despair. President Truman’s paralysis of will at the 
beginning of October came as a shock to the French, and not only the 
French public, a shock on which the Communist Press in France leaped 
like a gift: ‘ I told you so ” is the cheapest cry. Nevertheless it must 
be hoped that American aid will be forthcoming in-time. It is barely 
credible that the United States should stand calmly by and watch 
France go down to stark ruin affecting the whole course of history and 
benefiting alone America’s present arch-enemy. The French are still 
in the main gay, busy, happy, healthy. Since the end of ‘their bitterest, 
trial they have made notable advances, material and spiritual. 
Given timely aid at the present mofilent of accumulated crisis there 
appears no valid reason why France should not weather the storm and 
gradually resume her former position as one of the leaders of Western 
civilisation, an indispensable partner in the world’s common inheritance 
and work. f 

ree Joun POLLOCK. 

P.S.—The result of the local elections in France on October 19th, to 
be either modified or more likely accentuated hy that of the second 
ballot on October 26th, is so striking as to have a really national signi- 
ficance. General de Gaulle’s native prudence even in the moment of 
success on an unexpected scale will prevent this from taking any sudden 
turn, unless through the imprudence of others. But it shows a realisation 
in France of the fact often insisted on by the present writer that the 
fundamental issue there is : Communism versus Civilisation. No cries of 
lamentation by champions of compromise can alter this fact. No com- 
promise with Communism is possible: it must either conquer outright 
or be altogether beaten. 

Another good sign is that, since the above article was written, France- 
has been promiséd the return of at least a part of her gold that the 
German robbers carried off and some other financial aid from America. 
Now that American opinion will be encouraged by the anti-Communist 
manifestation in France, in precipitating which General de Gaulle has 
been the catalytic oa the rest of the support needed should follow 
with less difficulty.—J. P 
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T used to be a German complaint against the Treaty of Versailles 
[eet the League of Nations, which was an integral part of it, came 

to be used as an instrument for perpetuating Allied supremacy over 
the defeated foe. The complaint was only partly true. To-day, with 
no doubt at all, the United Nations Organisation has come to be used 
mainly as a platform for Bolshevic propaganda against the Western 
Powers. To consider in ordered detail the proceedings of the; Security 
Council or of the. General Assembly i is almost to trifle with the ‘realities 
of an unpleasdut situation, in which U.N.O. is little more than a passing 
incident. Indeed, the recent meetings have not differed from those that 
went before in the essential nature of the work done (if “ work ” be the 
right word), namely in the prosecution of Russia’s subversive purpose 
and in the subordination of all other activity to the mobilisation of 
Western defence against her onslaughts. 

Mr. Marshall in this last instance made a bid to strike the weapon 
of thé veto from Russian hands; Mr. McNeil proved that the Briton 
can, be roused in the manner of the famous lion in a French zoo (“ Ce 
animal est méchant ; quand on Vattaque, tl se défend), his anger spreading 
its protective roar to defend Winston also from attack ; and M. Spadk 
spoke up like a statesman in the uproar. But the tale is all negative. 
Of constructive achievement, there ig none to record. The tune was 
called by Russia, and it drowned all else, as, clearly, in the Russian 
intention it was meant to do. Being a Great Power, and one of the 
permanent members of the Security Council, Russia can by virtue of 
the Charter itself prevent the Charter from working. She is enabled to 
do so by the provisions of Article 27, paragraph 3, which makes all 
decisions (except on procedural matters) by the Security Council subject 


to the concurring votes of all the permanent members. An old gaffe 


thus comes home to roost. By now it is proved that Russia is not only 
able, but inflexibly disposed, to reduce the U.N.O. to impotence and to 


ridicule. A quip recently published in Dublin Opinion has a sting in its : 


humour: Mr. Molotov, being asked whether he intends always to say 
“no,” answers “ yes.” There is no intrinsic interest in anything that 
is done or said across the Atlantic _by U.N.O. delegates. The over- 
riding diplomatic fact is that. the war is on:, the Communist war of 
nerves and subversive propaganda against the old civilisation. In 
that war the platform made available to the Communists by the U.N.O. 
itself is no doubt more valuable to them even than the headquarters of 
the propaganda which Moscow radio on October 5th announced was 
to be set up in Belgrade. s. 

The situation being so clearly what it is, and the U.N.O. being so 
clearly subjugated to Russian purposes, certain lively minds have 
begun to wonder whether it is really intelligent to permit the indefinite 
and gratuitous continuance of the advantages and initiative thus 
presented to the aggressor. The word “ aggressor ” in this context is 
no longer undiplomatic. It has become fashionable in the Western 
nomenclature to call a spade a spade. Indeed the situation is too far 
gone for make-believe or even for finesse. The rival argument for well- 
disposed people is whether to shut one’s eyes to a continuance of 
Russia’s abuse of the U.N.O. on the calculation that while there’s 
U.N.O.,there’s nothing worse, or on the other hand, whether to cut the 
cackle and to force a show-down. There is something to be said for 
both arguments. Muddled drifting may be better, or less immediately 


~~ 
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dangerous, than the clear-cut definition of an issue: for while there’s 
talk, there’s hope,'so to speak. On the other hand, this, particular 
muddled drifting does happen to suit the subversive book ; .and even 

may come across a sudden or unexpected snag, the more 
formidable for lack of preparedness. That is why some of the lively 
people are inclined to accept the argument for a show-down. They do 


not expect, despite the Russian propensity to the spectacular, that in’ 


this case Russia will one day simply walk out of U.N.O., as Germany in 
1932 walked out of the League of Nations, never to return ; for U.N.O. 
is too valuable to her in the propagandist sense. If, they therefore say, 
the Charter is doomed, as it clearly is, why not makeʻgne last use of it 
in a bid to bring the aggressor to his senses ? Why not,invoke Article 6 
of the Charter, which reads: “ A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the Principles contained in the present Charter 
may be expelled from the Organisation by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council ” ? An attempt to eject 
Russia from the U.N.O. might appeal to Russia’s well-developed sense 
of realism and heroics. Hèr pet weapon would be denied her, because 
by Article 27, paragraph 3, “a party to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting,” and there is ttle doubt that the necessary seven affirmative 
votes could be assured in the Security Council. The attempt might spell 
the end of U.N.O. ; but is the reality of a situation to be regarded as 
more formidable than the sham which conceals it ? Moreover, the listing 
of Russia’s aggressions would constitute a refreshing change from 
the present uninterrupted monotony of Russian obstruction and 


sabotage ; and if U.N.O. came to an end, the main difference would - 


be the denial to Russian propaganda of its main’ platform. 
There is, however, something puzzling in the tone and content of 
Russian propaganda. It seems impossible that the Eastern chorus— 


for they do all talk in tune with each other, even without the co- ` 


ordinating services of the new Belgrade headquarters—can be wholly 
motived by ill will, for such.a motive would hardly be consistent with 
the quasi-sentimental strain. that sometimes runs through it. Nor can 
an exclusive motive of cynicism give the answer ; ‘for no cynic could 
keep it up for so long, so.enthusiastically and with so regular a défiance 
of logic, reason and truth. It js doubtful whether any. sane person on 
this side of the curtain can feel\confident in his assessment of Russia's 
motives, for an element of perversity and flippancy upsets the calcula- 
tion. A letter for instance appeared in The Times of October 4th from 
a Moscow citizen who, among his other achievements, has translated 
Shakespeare into Russian, and who now pretends to deplore the 
prevailing state of Anglo-Russian relations. He attacks Mr. Hector 
McNeil (the habit of attack being apparently irresistible to him) for his 
recent speech before the General Assembly of the United Nations, in 
which Mr, McNeil merely put up a defence against Russian aggressive- 
ness. Mr. Marshak, the writer of the letter, on the one hand declares : 
“We should be only too glad to wipe every evil out of our memories 
and leave there nothing but the magnificent record of the joint struggle 
of liberty-loving nations against a common foe ” 3 and on the other 
hand repeats all the clichés about Russia having “ ‘taken upon herself 
the lion’s share of the toil and hardships of war,” and about Mr. Bevin 
directing “ the full force of his diplomatic eloquence against the Soviet 
Union,” and so on. Not a word about Russia’s hostility and virulence, 
one of the striking facts of the situation, against the Western Powers. 
There are those who give up the attempt to understand this modern 


- 
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Russia, accept the fact of failure on the part of the U.N.O., and turn’ 
their minds to less sordid matters. So far as the-prifessional practi- 
tioners, or students, of international affairs are concerndd, it would not 
be much of an exaggeration to say that the chief remaining interest in 
the proceedings of the U.N.O. is one of rather morbid curiosity: the 
curiosity, namely, to discover exactly how far Russian spokesmen will - 
go in obstruction and in attacks upon the United States sd the. 
British Commonwealth. ' 
The important question remains unanswered: what is’ i Russia’ s 
object ? Those who know Russia best are not troubled by the spteading 
popular notion that Russia is out for physical war, except-in so far as 
the mere prevalénce of such fears is bad for nerves and destructive of — 
the confidence ‘which the world so urgently needs for'the work: of © 
common rescue’ and reconstruction. The informed people are inclined 


= to take one of two alternative views. On the one hand, some of them, 
including Mr. Attlee; who lately said as much, incline to the view that 
1: Russian bluster abroad is intended to conceal the weakness of Russia at 


“3 


home. Others, perbaps with more insight into the Russian character, 


‘regard the performance as a kind of exuberance on the part of a 


race which loves to talk, if it can commahd an audience, and 

to make scenes, if it can make anybody’s flesh creep: an exuberance 
which is intensified when the Bolshevic rulers of that race find them- 
selves, as the combined result of German wickedness and Allied folly, 
in a position of diplomatic strength contrasting with their foregoing 
insignificance through a whole generation. Every man and every race 
have their day. Hitler, for instance, and his Nazis. Stalin and his 
Bolsheévics are apparently determined to make the most of their turn. 
But it should be remembered before the detail of what takes place 
inside the U.N.O. can be fairly assessed, that there is a broad sweep of 
cause and effect in all these affairs. If the Bolshevics to-day are power- 
ful, if their influence is such that they have annexed half of Europe and 


‘ are able to disturb the rest of the world, including our own little island, 


which not so long ago ruled the earth, so remarkable an upshot must be 
regarded as the result of-events that went, beforé,: „Big results do follow 
from big causes. ‘Te js, even worth while toxry over spilt milk, if thereby 
we dispose ouršelyès'to be more careful in thé future. In the particular 
instance now facing “us, there is little need to elaborate the chain of 
misfortune. The facts leap to the eye; , The value of reflection upon 
them is that thereby ‘we begin to appretiate the natural law whereby, 


bad causes produce bad results and to’ deduce that good causes would ‘~ 


produce good results ; and we thus begin to understand why the world’ 

goes:on wagging, and ‘that i in the end all is well. The present emergency 
in its turn will pass. The doubt is whether it will teach the lesson so 
many former emergencies have failed to teach; but the truth stands 
doggedly at hand, that we do ourselves produce what we produce, and 


- therefore it is always possible for us to begin producing something 


better. In two words, the pre-Bolshevic world of 1914 is responsible 
. for the Bolshevism of 1947. We had freedom ; we had prosperity ; we 
~ had dignity—and we had responsibility. We abused them all. Greed 
led to injustice, and injustice is a powerful leaven working in the heart 
of man. Two world wars, the mad scramble of free nations for the 
spoils, destroyed the spoils and the freedom alike. “ That bad man,’ 
whether the Kaiser in 1914 or Hitler in 1939, were merely incidental to 
the general fault. 

It is one of the mocking memories to recall the patriotic fever with 
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which the old world encompassed its ruin: the tragic madness of 
suicide. It was,those two world wars, the product df free societies and 
of a so-called’ Christian civilisation, that produced the embittered 
reaction in atheist’ ‘tyranny. We brought down the old world. Many of 
the amenities and ‘some of the necessities of life, including food, went 
down in the wreck. The main fault was attributable to the privileged 
Right (whether Conservative or Liberal) in politics and in society, for 
it was they who were in charge of affairs. The ideal system, which was 
both Liberal and Conservative, of individual freedom, enterprise, and 
charity Wasa fine conception of life on earth, and jis still ‘a cherished 
dream: .: ‘But the greatest of these is charity, and it'wus‘charity that in 
large rheasure: was lacking. Therefore the system failed’ Fifty years 
ago the “ workers of the world ” were denied their share of the ameni- 
ties, including education. World-wide revolution and disturbance is 
the resultant fact.. To-day, the reaction having set in, the pendulum 
has swung far in the opposite direction. Individual freedom, enterprise 
and charity are alike suppressed as the planners impose their sway. 
Stalin and his henchmen bestride the world. The henchmen are of 
variant hue. Though Sir Stafford Cripps can end an appeal for work, 
and honestly end it, with a plea for the spiritual values in the panoply 
of man, though Mr. Ernest Bevin can decry, and honesty decry, the 
grosser ‘manifestations of Bolshevic tyranny: they are themselves in 
some degree, perhaps a diminishing degree, tarred with that same brush 
of the modern, political, essentially Bolshevic tyranny, as they and their 
colleagues in our so-called Labour Government more and more reduce 


the scope of personal freedom, personal charity and honest spontaneous. 


work, thinking that they can achieve by imposed planning that blessing 
of human welfare that can be achieved only by the goodness of the 
individual human heart. They are no doubt disturbed by the evident 
spread of dishonesty, graft, wangling, dodging, scrounging and spivving 
that their very plans make inevitable, for no one yet in the history of 
man could subjugate and dragoon the spirit of true manhood ; but do 
they recognise the correlation.of cause and effect in their handiwork ? 
Do they recognise their own.indirect contribution to the power of Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s elbow (or; rather, tongue) in Flushing Meadows ? 

If we are to understand the crisis of civilisation, that now faces us, 
Russia being the totalitarian, but not the only, éxponent of political 
tyranny, it is necessary- for us- to grasp both the foregoing Tory fault, 
that was the initial cause, and-the present Bolshevic fault, infinitely 
‘worse, that is the result. It is necessary to correlate what happens i in 
the General Assembly and the Security Council of the United Nations 
with what is happening in the world at large, particularly in the 
domestic politics of the several nations. When M. Bidault October 3rd. 
last) informed President Truman that unless American do came to 


the help of France before the end of the month (by which time, he said,. 


France would have exhausted her existing supply of dollars) the danger 
was that the people of France would turn their hopes eastwards instead 
of westwards, he presumably did not intend to imply that Russia could 
help anybody except to destruction, but merely that despair might be 
disastrous in its effect. When people are blinded by misery, and face 
starvation, they do foolish things. Russian diplomatic strategy 
depends upon such folly. What essentially is wrong is the spread of 
political planning or tyranny through the world, whether it be used in 
war to achieve victory, or in peace to achieve Socialism. The worse it 
becomes, the more it plays into Stalin’s hands. | | 


yt 
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How then is the problem of Russia within the confines of the U.N.O. 
to be dealt with ? The October number of The World To-day (Chatham 
House) makes some detailed documentary observations on what it 
describes as the single agendum which summed up the programme. of” 
the General Assembly, namely an American proposal that the nature of 
the United Nations should be fundamentally modified. There is per- > 
haps little to be gained from bandying about quotations from various 
Articles of the Charter to justify or condone such a proposal. The 
essential circumstance is that the Charter itself is caught up in the 
prevailing world chaos, and on the strict juridical argument Russia 
could veto any attempt to take the sting out of the veto itself. The only” 
relevant fact, for what it is worth, is that the Assembly met at Flushing 
Meadows, New York, on September 16th, and on September 17th Mr. 
Marshall made his proposal. He declared that abuse of the veto had 
prevented the Security Council from fulfilling its true functions, 

„especially in the matter of the pacific settlement of disputes and the 
admission of new members. He therefore submitted, logically and simply, 
that as the rules of unanimity (in other words the standing possibility 
of the use of the veto by a Great Power) was the cause of the trouble, 
the elimination of that rule was “ the only practical method of dealing 
with the situation.” The implied technique of such elimination, whether 
by the instrument of a standing committee composed of all members, 
to be known as the Interim Committee “on Peace and Security,” or 
“on Peace” without the addition of “ Security,” is a subject of 
argument which could go on till the cows come home and the milk 
ration in Socialist Britain doubled from one drop to two drops a week 
per person. The details of the argument that followed in Flushing 
Meadows are the sort of thing that makes ordinary people sick at-heart 
as they contemplate the political machinery on which their material 
interests depend. What such people do notice, with the sinking feeling 
to which they are accustomed, is that Mr. Vyshinsky, having devoted 
his energies for two years to preventing the Charter from working, 
blandly accuses the United States and Britain of preventing the 
Charter from working, accuses them also of responsibility for preventing 
disarmament, talks of the “ Truman doctrine for Greece and Turkey ” 
as well as the Marshal] Plan of help for stricken Europe as “ violations 
of United Nations principles,” makes a long and bogus list of other 
such violations, and of Anglo-American “ aggressions ” in all parts of 
the world, and winds up with the riotous counter-statement that 
“ Soviet policy is based on a steady and consistent observance of the 
Charter ” (September 18th). 

They also notice a peculiarity which, however, has long since ceased 
to cause surprise, in the casting of votes when a particular matter is 
brought to the vote: item, on September 17th, when the Steering 
Committee decided to recommend the inclusion of the Greek question 

‘on the agenda, the decision was achieved by twelve votes in favour and 
two against, the two opposing votes being those of “ Russia and 
Poland”; on September r&th, when the same committee decided 
by nine votes to two to include the question of calling a conference 
on the abolition of the veto, the two opposing votes were again those of 
“ Russia-and Poland ” ; on September 20th, when another decision 
was reached, this time by twenty votes to two, the opposing votes were 
those of “ Russia and Poland ” ; and two other decisions were at once 
recorded on the same.occasion, the only two dissentients'being “ Russia 

‘ and Poland.” The tale does not vary. Small wonder that so many 
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people ask why Russia should not be expelled, though the 

would, through ‘present misfortune, have to include Poland and the 
Eastern satellites; even, alas ! Czechoslovakia. If the Charter is to go 
down, why not let it go down with colours flying, rather than let it be 
sunk by slow and sordid undermining from within? We all talk of 
civilisation being at the crossroads. If the world be split, as it indubit- 
ably is split, into two essentially irreconcilable camps, the one out to 
destroy what remains of the old civilisation built upon the Christian 
tradition’ of Europe—no matter how tattered be that tradition—and 
to impose upon the ruins a Godless tyranny of materialist Bolshevism, 
why should the defences be abandoned, as they are now virtually 
abandoned, through lack of courage and clear thinking ? 

No amount of diplomatic talk and muddled compromise in Flushing 
Meadows will alter the essential truth of the situation. Alternative 
dangers and alternative risks have to be weighed against each other. 
Our spokesmen are already blunt enough in their verbal appreciation 
of the issue, and in their verbal reaction to the Communist threat : but 
why merely talk as the issue narrows and the threat expands—expands 
indeed by the very opportunity thus given to its propaganda? If the 
possibility of “ war ” be the ruling fear, what ground is there for the 
assumption that catastrophe is any more likely in the contingency of 
prompt action than in the slow burning of subversive fires ? The least 
dangerous way is the way of the truth; for the truth will out. Our 
civilisation is at stake. The rousing of conscience and of the spiritual 
realities to which Sir Stafford Cripps referred in his recent broadcast is 
the clear and the only way. To be dragged along the monotonous 
squalor of Flushing Meadows is to abandon hope and effort alike. The 
process merely deepens that world-wide sense of bewilderment, frustra- 
tion and hopelessness, and that spreading canker of dodging, corruption 
and dishonesty which are the-curse of our times and the main breeding- 
ground of Communism. At all costs the mess should be cleaned up, by 
the raising of a Western standard of truth and honesty. Perhaps the 
cure sounds vague. Yet there is no reason why the inherent goodness 
of the average individual throughout the world should not be mobilised 
and a definite goal given to his endeavour. 

Let our political and diplomatic leaders take*their courage and their 
_lives in both hands, confess that they have reached a‘dead end, define 
what it is that civilisation is aiming at, namely the ordered convenience 
of life on the material plane, to the end that man in security from fear 
of violent disturbance may live his life as it was intended he should 
. live it. To be sunk, as we are sunk, in the kind of sordid squabbling 
“on a high level,” is to distress and discourage the humble individual 
upon-whom in the end all,depends. A start could be made in the ascent 
to something healthier. The first step is to recognise the essential truth 
of the present situation, to break away from the profitless deadlock in 
. high diplomacy whether in the U.N.O. or elsewhere, at whatever the _ 
cost, and to recapture that standard of human dignity and honesty - 
which i in the end will enable us to achieve what is essentially a spiritual 
-object by spiritual means. Communist tyranny is a plain evil ; Socialist 
- planning by its excesses attempts what in the nature of things it cannot 
achieve, makes confusion worse confounded, and incidentally empties 
the -cupboard : only free individual goodness, as little hampered as 
possible by political planning, can save the world. The end may be a 
long way off; but a beginning at any rate can be made, and every 
- individual can make.it: merely by his own contribution to a higher 
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level of honesty and goodwill in the world. In an inspired moment 
Mr. Herbert Morrison on August 23rd last suggested that the driving 
force must “come from the bottom upwards rather‘than from the 
top downwards.” Wisdom does indeed come fror ¢ experience. 


October roth, 1947. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


Postscript (October 25th, 1947).—Since the above was written there 
has been recorded one instance of agreement between the United States 
and Russia. On October 13th Mr. Tsarapin announced to the Palestine 
Committee of the Assembly that Russia supported “ in principle ” the 
scheme recommended by the majority of the U.N. Commission for the 
partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab States. The United States 
had already announced her acceptance of that scheme. The agreement, 
however, is one of broad principle only,‘and it remains to be seen how 
far it will go when details and methods have to be filled in—an im- 
’ portant reservation, as experience has often shown. ‘For the rest there 
was no break in the vendetta, Mr. Vyshinsky on October 22nd illustrat- 
ing the tone and level of his thought by an „attack on “ American 
monopolists, psychopathic arch-ruffians and patanoics obsessed by 

ideas, or simply gangsters of the pen,” etc.” Itiis to be presumed 
that such stuff tickles the palate of the Communists of the world, to 


whom Mr. Vyshinsky plays up.—G. G. 


DEMOCRACY BESIEGED IN AUSTRIA. 


a E Congrès danse—mais il ne marche pas,” a cynical member 
| of the French Delegation said`of the 1814 Congress of Vienna. : 
“Although it was to drag on into another month, Britain’s recall 
last September of Sir George Rendel, her delegate to the so-called Four- - 
Power Austrian Treaty Commission, marked the virtual end of Another 
“ non-marching ” farce which from the outset of its four months’ run 
in Vienna had never a chance of achieving anything. The subsequent 
grave comments of Foreign Office spokesmen forced public recognition 
in London at last that the siege of Austria is on. The refusal of Russia, 
not merely to compromise on any issue, but even to define those 
“German assets ” in Austria which she pretended to claim as repara- 
tions from Germany, to state what she had seized, on what grounds and 
in what form she proposed to hold them, produced some, long overdue 
plain speaking in London. With an autocratic note worthy of Czarist 
days, the Soviet delegate indicated curtly in Vienna that to furnish any 
- information about, or to offer any justification of Russia’s actions, 
would be tantamount to submitting these to the verdict of her Allies. 
That would be intolerable. “ What we take, we hold ” was the only 
explanation vouchsafed. In London it has been recognised in public 


_ what had long, of course, been realised in private, that what the other .. 


Powers are up against is the Russian attempt to violate her promises 
given in the Moscow Declaration in 1943 to restore Austria’s economic 
and political independence. While keeping up a smoke-screen of talk 
about securing reparations from “ German ” property, she is manceuv- 
ring to get Austria well behind the Iron Curtain. A glance at.the map 
reveals why Russia is prepared to risk an open breach rather than 
relax her stranglehold on Austria. One can now hope that at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in November, it will be made clear that 
in succouring beleaguered Austria, other nations will be helping to 
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maintain a blockhouse of hard-pressed democracy in Eastern Europe 
against the investing forces of totalitarian tyranny. The siege of 
Austria is nothing new, nor will it quickly come to an end. Ernst 
Fischer, the Austrian Communist leader, has privately expressed the 
opinion that it may'take ten years to reduce its democratic garrison. 
If Everett N. Dirksen, who headed the delegation of American Con- 
gressmen recently in Vienna, spoke with authority when he said that 

“ American forces will not leave Austria until they have fulfilled their 
mission of restoring Austria’s independence and economic system,” the 
siege will in the end have to be raised. 

When the Red Army first entered Vienna in April 1945, the Russians 
tried to rush the country for Communism as they had done in other 
Eastern European'countries. The same trick of setting up a “ Govern- 
ment of National Unity ” was resorted to in order to conceal the 
numerical weakness of the Communists. As elsewhere, the Ministry 
of the Interior was handed over to. the almost non-existent Com- 
munist Party, as was that of Education and Propaganda. The one 
gave to Communism control of police, gendarmerie and other Powers 
Temporal, the other that of the Powers Spiritual for the moulding of the 
minds of the present: and the oncoming generation. But if there were 
few Communists in Austria, there were enough Austrian Communists 
in Moscow who had been through the Comintern schools. These marched 
down through Semmering into Vienna immediately behind the vanguard 
of the Red Army. They were promptly installed in key posts in the 
police, gendarmerie, political police and important Ministries (from 
which they have now, with considerable difficulty, been mostly ejected). 

- The realities of power thus secured, the Social Democrats were welcome 

to invest that usefully representative figure, Dr. Karl Renner, with the 
~ trappings of the Chancellorship. For nearly six months the Soviets 
kept a free hand to secure their domination of Austria through the 
Communists before they reluctantly admitted the other three Allies 
to their share in the occupation, guaranteed to them by previous 
agreements. Despite the use of extreme pressure, they failed. They 
had underestimated the stubborn loyalty of the workers—above all 
those of Vienna—to the creed which, despite constant struggles against 
the reactionary Catholic, half-Monarchist and finally Fascist Govern- 
ments of Austria before 1938, had made the capital a model for the 
world of democratic, socialist “achievement. In August 1945, while 
stray shots by the cheerful soldiers of the Red Army were still disturbing 
the sleep of the capital nightly, American, British and French troops 
entered Vienna. A few weeks later the Allied Control Commission began 
its storm-tossed existence. The Austrian elections of November 1945, 
held under a quadrupartite occupation instead of the purely Russian one 
which dominated the rest of Eastern Europe, enabled Austrian workers 
to show that what Dollfuss-Starhemberg totalitarianism had failed 
to achieve in four-years and Hitler totalitarianism in. seven, Stalinist 
totalitarianism had hoped in vain to accomplish in six months. The 
peasantry remained mainly true to its Catholic traditions and the 
Socialists came back as the dynamic force of the re-born Austrian 
Republic, only slightly weaker numerically than the Catholic Volkspartes, 
with the Communists where they had always been in Austrian elections 
~—nowhere. As so often before—notably in Finland before the first 
Russian attack when local Communists had promised the Red Army a 
walk-over—the local comrades had buoyed up the Russians with false 
hopes. From that date there was nothing left for it but siege tactics. 
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It soon became clear that whereas in other parts of Eastern Europe 
Russia encouraged the reconstruction of an economy which she had 
enslaved and the lulling of the bourgeoisie into false, hopes that nothing 
serious had happened by an apparent restoration of pre-war standards 
of living, in Austria her interest was the indefinite postponement of 
recovery by those who had so firmly rejected the true faith. Russian 
insistence it was which maintained the zonal barriers until the last 


. possible moment, preventing for months the free movement of officials 


` 


and even of Cabinet Ministers throughout the country, not only in order 
to hamper political consolidation but in the hope of seeing separatist 
tendencies develop. For many more months these bartiers were used to 
cripple the internal movement of supplies, thus increasing famine 


conditions and despair in the recalcitrant capital, all approaches to` 


which lay in Russian hands. The depressing emptiness of its shop 
windows and its food depots were as welcome to Russian aims as they 
were eagerly exploited by the local Communists, who contrasted them 
with the rapidly improving appearance of the same institutions in 
capitals which had surrendered to Communist domination. Up till 
quite recently there were sporadic attempts in the form of unexplained 
prohibitions of the movement of agricultural and:other products issued 
by local Russian commanders to maintain’ the same tactics. ‘Transport 
in the non-Russian occupied zones is deliberately crippled by the refusal 
to hand back to the Austrians even that small proportion of their oil 
output which the Russians promised them. Dr. Karl Gruber, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, declared recently that oil-producing Austria 
would shortly become as dependent upon American charity for oil as 
she is already for food, as she can get nothing from the “ besieging ” 
Russians. In the autumn of 1945 Russia put extreme pressure on 
Renner to sign an oil agreement which would have given her a legal 
title to her control of Austrian oilfields both in operation and to be 
discovered. Only thanks to American ignoring of the stupid convention 
by which the British still held themselves bound—to have no contact 
with the Austrian Government because it had not received their’ formal 
recognition—did knowledge of it reach the Allies, after Austrian shrewd- 
ness had successfully resisted Russian blandishments and threats. But 


. it was not long before Russia began to spread her tentacles over the 


oilfields, irrespective of whether they were really owned by Austrian, 
German, American or other foreign interests. In June 1946, by a 


unilateral order, General Kurasoff established the Russian State as 


‘owner ” of various properties in Austria—by now over 200 industrial 


concerns are among them—in defiance of the newly signed control- 


agreement between the Allies and Austria that confirmed the latter in 
possession of all property which had heen hers before the German 


-invasion of 1938. 


When Austrian Socialists forced the Volkspartei—and even the most 
unwilling Communists—to agree to the nationalisation of a number of 
key industries in June 1946, it was “ Communist ” Russia who stepped 
in as the champion of private enterprise and blocked the road to the 
Nationalisation Act being put into effect. The mistake was commonly 
made in America, even in quarters highly critical of Russia, of regarding 
this and other instances of her interference with Austria’s economic 
plans as due solely to her greed for booty. The real meaning of the siege 
of Austria will never, be grasped until it is understood that this motive 
is secondary to the dominant one of preventing Austria’s recovery 
until she has been starved into submission. Why Austria is dependent 
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on foreign—mainly American—help to feed herself is not primarily 
because large areas of the country are mountainous and unfertile. It is 
“because Russia, by seizing where she can the products of her oilfields, 
pastures, forests and factories—often selling them to neighbouring 
countries—prevents Austria from herself bartering them with these 
and other countries for the food and raw materials essential to her 
reconstruction. Partly to hide Russian responsibility, partly to assist 
the Russian game of discrediting Austria, the resulting stagnation in the 
country is assiduously written up by the army of crypto-Communist 
and Communist writers, often employed by very conservative “ West- 
rn ” newspapers, who swarm over Eastern Europe to paint the picture, 
which suits Russia, of conditions there being due to the traditional 
Austrian apathy and idleness which are contrasted with the i 
energy of her neighbours. Another form of siege tactics of which the 
world hears nothing is the continued tolerance of outrages against 
private citizens by Russian soldiers which have long been ruthlessly 
repressed in more amenable countries. There is scarcely a night 
without its several crimes of violence committed by individual soldiers 
in Vienna, scarcely a,day when there is not a murder in some part of 
the country for which’ they are responsible. These are daily chronicled 
by using the cliché forced on the un-free Austrian Press under such 
headings as: “ Last Night’s Deeds of ‘The Unknown” Criminals,” 
“*The Unknown’ Active in Burgenland,” or “ Swiss Visitor Victim 
of an ‘ Unknown ’,” or “ Two ‘ Unknowns’ Caught Red-Handed and 
Arrested.” The recurrent violations of Austria’s southern frontier by 
Tito’s agents and the stirring up to disorder of her normally contented 
and peaceful Slovene minority is another form of Soviet siege tactics. 

There are indications that concurrent with the storming of non- 
Communist positions in neighbouring countries—Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and now Czechoslovakia—through the arrest or 
executidn of peasant leaders and the discovery of bogus conspiracies, 
the siege of Austria is to be tightened. Immediately before the recent 
elections to the factory councils (at which the Socialists stood on 
separate lists in order to demonstrate their overwhelming strength 
among the workers vis-ĝ-vis the Communists) were due to begin, the 
Russians at last started to release the prisoners of war who had been 
subjected for years to intense Communist propaganda. At the last, 
these were even held back in Rumania for a number of weeks in order 
that they should arrive just before these elections, yet not, it was 
hoped, long enough before to give them time to learn the truth about 
their country’s attitude, which they had been told was wildly Com- 
munist. The Kremlin’s assault troops made up the first batch of 
1,200 men, so-called “ Activists,” who having for years been exempted 
from the hard lot of their fellow-prisoners to undergo extensive traini 
in the Soviet’s “ Agit-Prop ” schools arrived, unlike those who followed, 
fit, well fed and in new uniforms. The eyes of these picked men had 
been so conditioned, the Soviet reckoned, that they would never again 
be able or would wish to see without their red spectacles. 

The impelling reason for the employment of siege instead of storm 
tactics against this salient of democracy which projects so uncomfort- 
ably towards the totalitarian Balkans, to the control of which it is a 
key, is not the quadrupartite nature of the occupation. It is the exist- 
ence of the Austrian School Democratic Party. Unlike the various 
peasant parties of the Balkans whose positions are being stormed, it is 
not a party which has known, or can be brought to compromise. The 
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only sign of hesitation within the Austrian garrison was seen when the 
Volkspartei Chancellor Figl eight months ago asked the Communist 


. Ernst Fischer on what terms Russia would call off her war of nerves 


and raise the siege: it had to be carefully hidden from Figl’s Socialist 
colleagues in the Cabinet. It is a genuinely revolutionary, socialist and 
largely Marxist party which has never sought or accepted the support 
of the Church, or been forced into'a temporary arrangement with 
reactionary or fascist forces, or obliged to take account of vested 
interests and ally itself with them. Unlike the Communists, it has never 
at any time been tainted by toleration or support of Hitlerism. Itisa 
mass party working with a single eye to secure the good life for the mass 
of the workers. For eighteen years it proved in Vienna the sincerity of 
its aims and the practical efficiency of its methods. It did, in fact, 
confer on the workers of Vienna just those benefits of good housing and 
general living conditions which the Russian bolshevists promised thirty 
years ago the the workers of Moscow—and are still promising. It 
survived four years of active and seven years of passive underground 
opposition to two separate tyrannies. If Russia, should overwhelm 
-Austria, it will surely go underground again and fight for its other 
principle to which it is as stoutly loyal as to that of socialism democracy, 
the rule of the majority. “Its strength in post-war Left-minded Europe 
is that it is a genuine movement of the Left, immune by its record from 
assault by the usual Russian method of alleging compromise with 
reaction or toleration of fake or unreal military conspiracies. 

In its efforts to stem the advancing forces of Communist totalitarian- 
ism the West has too often found itself forced to rely on weak socialist 
leaders in agrarian countries where socialism was never a live force, or 
on peasant movements whose traditionally stand-still if not reac- 
tionary attitudes leave them out of tune with the tremendous upsurge 
towards socialism and democracy which has swept the continent 
on the collapse of fascist tyranny. This upsurge can at most be guided, 
but never again suppressed ; those who try it are beating the waves. 
Deprived of the constructive anti-fascism of social democracy, the 
continental worker will support the pseudo anti-fascist democracy 
propagated by the Stalinists rather than let their former overlords and 
oppressors again set foot upon their necks. Hence, despite shadow- 
boxing, it is neither feudalism nor fascism which is public enemy 
number one for Stalinism to-day, but its own deadly rival with the 
workers, social democracy. Hence the necessity of tying the leaders of 
weak socialist parties to its conquering chariot, of letting them share 
in benefit and dyeing them with the stain of Communist abuses, so that 
they become unwilling as well as unable to break away. (An Austrian 
socialist attending a recent Socialist Congress in Budapest later ex- 
pressed himself as shocked at the long string of luxury automobiles 
flaunted by the leaders of both the socialist and the communist parties 
in Hungary.) Our American observers in Austria, after first making 
the common mistake of distrusting all anti-capitalist forces as being 
necessarily subservient to Moscow, seem now to have recognised that 
it is not the conservative but only the progressive and genuinely revolu- 
tionary forces of Europe which can save her peoples from escaping the 
tyranny of Berlin only to fall beneath that of Moscow, and guide their 
long pent-up revolutionary impulses into constructive democratic 
channels. (Britishers seem also to recognise this yet, curiously enough, 
less effectively than ourselves.) The Russians have realised for two 
vears the danger of Austria’s strong and self-confident socialists 
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becoming a beacon and a rallying point for the worker masses in the 
surrounding countries. Particularly in Hungary, as strong anti- 
Communist feeling among the factory workers after the recent fake 
elections showed, the demand is steadily growing for leaders who will 
lead, and will refuse to be scared by Communist-constructed “ reaction- 
plot ’’ bogies. Hence the siege of democratic Austria, that standing 
menace to surrounding totalitarianisms and the Communist minorities 
who direct them. 
~ AMERICAN MIGRANT. 
Linz, Upper Austria. 
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I 


WAS in Germany two years ago, and I was there again in ,the 
summer of 1947., Materially the conditions have improved, though 
far below expectations. If the visitor tours the rural districts of 

the British zone he might have an illusory impression of well-being. 
It has been a year of good harvest ; the barns are full and most of 
the villages are intact; the people are working in the fields, the 
children go regularly to school; nearly everybody looks neat, clean 
and decently clothed. If, on the other hand, the visitor goes to the 
devastated towns of the Ruhr, and Hamburg and Hanover, he might 
have an illusory impression of stagnation and no progress. The hous- 
ing conditions of the mass of the inhabitants are still desperate: 
the food situation is grave; evidence of malnutrition is widespread ; 
the black market, in spite of all efforts, flourishes. Little has been done 
for reconstruction, and it would seem impossible for these masses 
of rubble and these charred skeletons of walls to become again centres 
of civilisation. Yet progress there has been even in the towns, and 
some positive items can be listed. 

The food position for the British zone as a whole will be less desper- 
ate this winter on account of the better harvest and of the arrange- 
ments made between the British and American zones for a fairer dis- 
tribution. The railways are working, although there is still great 
shortage of locomotives, and the canal system has in part been 
restored. The coal trains and the barges make.their way to all parts 
of the zone, and the lumbering coal convoys, which two years ago 
were driven along the Autobahns and the country roads, have dis- 
appeared. The destroyed bridges of the railways and the main roads 
have either been repaired or replaced temporarily by the Baileys. 
The'impassable streets in the ruined towns have been cleared, and the 
tramcars make their way through the desert of destruction. Industry 
is steadily recovering where the chance is given. A trade fair—Export 
Messe—on a large scale was organised during August on the outskirts 
of Hanover and displayed great enterprise. Over a thousand manu- 
facturers in the British and American zones exhibited their goods, 
which ranged from the heavy to the lightest of industries, and they 
optimistically booked orders for export. The programme of the fair 
spoke a little fantastically of the inauguration of a new era of inter- 
national trade, but the presence of a large number of foreign buyers 
indicated that Western Germany has again entered the orbit of world 
markets. 
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Humanly the conditions of the alien population are less shocking. 
The ‘large majority of the displaced persons, who in 1945 included 
twelve million foreign workers from all the countries of Europe, have 
been repatriated from the camps. The hard core which remains, and 
is an international responsibility, numbers less than a million. While 
the solution of the problem of the quarter of a million Jews amongst 
them still awaits the decision of the Assembly of the United Nations 
about the future of Palestine, a home and an opportunity for work 
are being found for a large part of the Balts, the Yugoslavs, the Poles 
and the Ukrainians who will not return to their native land. They 
are being taken for labour in England, France, Holland, Norway and 
other countries of Western Europe that need man-power. They drop 
the hated status of displaced persons and become European voluntary 
workers. The stream of German refugees from Eastern Europe, though 
it has not altogether been checked, is appreciably diminished, and 
those who came destitute during the last two years into the British 
and American zones are being absorbed. On the other side the econo- 
mic position in Western Germany is still chaotic. , The mark has no 
fixed value, except for the purchase of rationed goods ‘ so far as they are 
available, and the people still are driven to barter. Economic demorali- 
sation affects all sections of the people. The German inhabitants, 
“if they are producers, can make much more profit and, if they are 
consumers, obtain much more, on the black market than in legitimate 
trade. The refugees and displaced persons, having little else to occupy 
their minds, traffic in cigarettes and other special supplies which they 
receive. Lastly, the British civil and military officers and men are 
tempted to acquire things. The introduction of a special inconvertible 
currency for the British Armed Forces (B.A.F.S.) and stronger public 
opinion have indeed brought about a considerable change for the better. 
But the discrepancy between the standard of life of the occupant 
administrators and garrison and the general population is still glaring. - 
The British administration has made determined efforts to establish 
local self-government i in its zone, and so to prepare for a great reduction 
of the numbers—still 20,000—of the Control Commission. Legislative 
bodies have been elected in the four provinces into which the zone 
is divided: North Rhine-Westphalia, Hanover and Niedersachsen, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the city of Hamburg ; and they are function- 
ing. Each province has its ministry. Municipal and other local bodies 
have also been elected, and work under the supervision of the British 
officers. 

The German courts of justice have been re-established with all their 
former jurisdiction, except that offences committed by British and 
foreign nationals, and civil cases in which they are involved, are reserved 
for’ British-manned Control Commission courts. A German central 
legal office exercises a general supervision over the German tribunals 
‘and prepares the legislation for the bodies of the Lander. The British 
legal division is there to give advice, but more and more the responsi- 
bility is transferred to the German ministers of justice and the German 
courts. One of the most striking examples of that movement is that 
German judges, sitting with German laymen, have been entrusted 
with the trials of the 18,000 interned Nazis in the British zone who 
were members of the organisations declared by the judgment of the 
Nuremberg Court to be criminal They are the former S.S., and the 
secret police, and the Leader Corps of ‘the ‘Nazis. That large judicial 
operation, known to the English as Old Lace, is being conducted by 
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many tribunals simultaneously in all parts of the zone. The adminis- 
tration has contrived to restore the rule of law. If political rehabi- 
litation is still a distant view, the prospect is less distant of legal 
rehabilitation by the adoption of those norms of justice which, as 
German legal philosophers taught in better days, should be common 
to all civilised peoples. The great stumbling-block to a stable political 
and economic order is the failure of the four occupant Powers to agree 
upon the principles of the peace settlement. Till that obstacle is 
removed, or the attempt at an agreement has most reluctantly been 
abandoned—in case the Council of Foreign Ministers this winter should 
fail again—everything in the economic and political system is provisional. 

The British, in their own zone, in the meantime make a serious 
effort for re-education of the German youth. The two years since 
the liberation have seen a progressive resumption of the cultural life. 
The universities of Bonn, Goettingen, Hamburg, Hanover and others 
are crowded. At Goettingen, for example, in the last academic year 
the number of students rose to 5,000, which is greater than any previous 
record. There the university buildings happily are intact, but even 
where they have been largely laid in ruins premises are improvised. 
And the students, who lead a too Spartan life, somehow find lodging. 
Then, again, freedom of the Press is almost entirely restored. Guidance 
has taken the place of censorship. The output of journals of all kinds is 
amazing: zonal and: local newspapers, professional and technical 
reviews, are multiplied. They seem to get all the paper which they 
want. The quality of the writing is sober and has a German thorough- 
ness. On the other hand, the lack of English books is glaring. It is said 
that not a single English bookshop has been opened in the zone. The 
desire of the young people to know about England and about other 
countries is strong. They are conscious of the intellectual isolation to 
which Nazi infamy has condemned them. They welcome the oppor- 
tunities which are given to a few civilians in public life, and a few 
students, to come to English universities, or to take part in the courses 
of the re-education college for German prisoners at Wilton Park. But 
that is not enough. Artistic interest is slowly resumed. Music, indeed, 
and opera, never stopped. Now art exhibitions on a small scale are 
revived. Accompanying the Hanover Trade Fair was a show of pictures 
in the Orangery of the Old Palace. The art school in devastated 
Duesseldorf is reopened. 

The greatest of all troubles is the lack of a clear policy, which means 
for the Germans, who want everything definite and arranged, the 

, absence of hope. Till the major problem of the relations of the four 
zones can be settled, all that is done is felt to be precarious and unstable. 
Bitter pessimism reigns among the young people. They can find 
guidance neither from their own teachers nor from us. The Bible 
maxim is illustrated: “ where there is no-vision, the people perish.” 
As it was put by a woman leader of the Social Democratic Party : 
“ What we need most of all are more calories of hope.” 
NORMAN BENTWICH. | 


II 


This summer the first really large-scale meetings of German 
students with youth from .other countries since the war took 
place in various centres in Germany. The meetings were due 
primarily to the initiative of the International Students’ Service, 
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but the British Council and the Foreign Office also played a part in 
the selection of students and the Foreign Office in particular made 
the courses possible materially. 

I attended the summer course in Bonn in the British zone of Germany 
and was able in addition to make a short visit to a similar course in 
Miinster. At Bonn, or rather at Bad Godesberg, for the University of 
Bonn is now only a shell, the course had as its theme, “‘ Western 
Tradition,” whilst at Minster discussions hinged on “ The World and 
its Problems as seen from without Germany,” a theme of much more> 
topical interest on which the discussions were led by professors and 
lecturers from Dutch, Swiss, French, American, Swedish and British 
universities. 

In Bonn we soon realised that the importance of the course lay, not 
SO much i in attending lectures on “ The Rhineland in Roman Days ” 
or on “ Hugo von Hofmannstal, ” as in personal contacts and in open 
discussions on such topics as “ The Idea of a University ” or “ The 
Position of German Students.” There we were—24o students drawn 
largely from Germany and Great Britain, but also with representatives 
from some of the British Dominions, from France, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Norway and other countries and we were there to 
find out what our fellow-students from other lands were thinking and 
doing, what they had been thinking and doing during the long years 
of enforced separation. Above all, we were there to discover on what 
basis we could begin to build anew international student relations, 
particularly in so far as those relations concern German students. 
We went to try to understand and the discussions were striking for 
their frankness—on such thorny topics as the part played by the 
students in Hitler’s rise to power and the subsequent attitude of the 
universities on the de-Nazification policy of the Allies, on the black 
market and on the rôle of the Church. We reached no sensational 
results, but after three weeks of discussion we all went our several 
ways with many first-hand impressions and the possibility of under- 
standing in place of the prejudices or blank curiosity with which we 
arrived 


I should like to emphasise the individuality of these impressions as 
one of the traits of our meeting. Some of the German students expected 
us all to be ardent members of the Labour Party, chosen by the 
Government to advocate a policy of nationalisation. Instead they 
found students of many varying opinions drawn from varying back- 
grounds in Britain, and we in our turn met students from all over Ger- 
many with a great range of experience. 

Isolation seemed to be their greatest difficulty at this stage. It 
is perhaps typical of the shattered Germany of to-day that the student 
tends to be mistrustful of his neighbour—everything is so uncertain, 
suspicion and fear have ruled the land for so long that they are not 
easily eradicated. It is moreover a natural reaction after the herding 
together in mobilised masses that the German student should now 
tend to live for himself, concentrating those energies which remain 
after he has scraped together the little food he can on getting through 
his examinations as quickly as possible in order to exercise his pro- 
fession, and in so doing to acquire perhaps a degree of security and 
material stability 

The material conditions in which, German students live increase 
this isolation. In comparison with’England and France the rent 
of a room is cheap, but the major question is food. It is so difficult to 
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obtain, so much time is wasted in standing in queues to obtain maybe 
nothing at all, that little time and energy is left for concentrated study. 
One student, for instance, told me how last winter he rose at 6.30 a.m. 
in order to stand in the bread queue; at 8.30 he was relieved by his 
young wife as lectures were about to begin, and at 10 o'clock perhaps 
` she got a little bread. Some students earn a livelihood by-operations 
on the black market, but that too takes much time and energy. 
Fear of the winter now reigns in the student’s mind, and much of the 
vacation is spent cycling into the country to procure as much fruit 
and potatoes as possible as a reserve. 

Even worse than material conditions, German students told me, is 
their spiritual isolation. Many libraries have been destroyed, and books 
are a black-market commodity often more difficult to come by than 
coffee. In most cases university lectures are printed or duplicated 
and the students are reduced to learning merely from them. When 
one asked “ What can we send you from England?” the answer 
invariably came “ Newspapers and periodicals.” I was startled at 
the lack of information concerning the world beyond German frontiers : 
films which could’ surely play a great rôle in this sphere seem sadly 
lacking. The German students did not realise how many of their 
problems also arise in foreign universities, for, instance, the over- 
crowding and the more serious problem of general culture and specialisa- 
tion. Lack of information in some cases went hand in hand with a 
hopelessness and self-pity which make sincere understanding of the 
plight of other nations difficult. For example, on hearing: that thousands 
in India were dying of famine, one student remarked “ But they are 
used to that out there.” Fortunately such instances were rare. 

A sceptical horror of anything resembling propaganda is characteris- 
tic of the present German student. Even after much frank discussion, 
after many hard words had been exchanged, some German students 
wondered whether all we said was not a façade and whether some subtle 
propaganda was not at the back of it all. It seemed impossible, for 
example, to convince one German youth that the Alied de-Nazification 
policy was not simply the removal of all Germans of any political 
standing ; we were blinded by propaganda, he declared. Such is 
the harsh plight of the German students and their lack of knowledge 
of the outside world that many of them pictured France and England 
as lands flowing with milk and honey whilst Germany is subjected to , 
wanton. hunger. 

Coupled with the spiritual isolation of German students goes a feeling 
of despair and inertia. The majority have served in Hitler’s armies, 
several have lost limbs in Russia or on the Western front, others have 
known England as prisoners of war; almost all are bitterly disillu- 
sioned and can see no way through the present confusion in their 
country. Students from all four zones seemed to share a dread of 
Communism. The few who were anti-Nazi or who have acquired 
something approaching a clear, view of the past have up to now 
lived in moral isolation without encouragement from the outside 
world. 

What is being done to break down the isolation of the German 
students? A few university clubs, chiefly to discuss present-day 
affairs, have been started since the war; next term a debating club 
is to be started and more newspapers and reviews are to be made 
available. As the next step our German fellow-students ask to be 
allowed to study abroad or at least to visit other countries, since, 
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as they point out, they cannot really know what democracy is until they 
‘see it in action. The word is frequently on their lips and two years 
ago it seemed a substitute for their shattered ideals, but two years 
have passed accompanied by blunders and disunity on the part of 

the Allies. To-day. it is difficult to accept it as the best form of govern- 
ment—they have known it.after two wars and amid the hunger of 
ruined cities. Should they convince themselves, they ask, that it is 
the better way merely because it has won two wars? 

Many German students express what seems a facile desire that the 
Allied nations should forget the past. If Germany was guilty, one 
student declared, it has been sufficiently punished by the horrors 
of war and its aftermath. Such ready oblivion is, of course, impossible 
for those countries which have lived through years of terror from the 
Gestapo, the anguish of deportation, of the merciless shooting of 
hostages; but after three weeks of intense discussion it became 
obvious that it is useless to harp on the past and that discussions on 
concentration camps lead nowhere. Besides, they have been known in 
countries other than Germany. The ideal of a United Europe is:the 
only conclusion: only thus can the dangers of nationalism, which 
are by no means past, be overcome. It is an ideal for which we can 
strive with all our might and an effort in which German students are 
eager to join us. 

KAN yora DANIEL, 
T, 4 $ 


U.S.A. : POWER AND WORLD POWER. 


O modern ‘country has been so voluminously written about 

as the United. States; but hitherto there has not been avail- 

able any one book covering the whole Republic—the land and 
people, theif conquests, politics, and ways of life. John Gunther is 
the first to. undertake the adventure of attacking this gigantic theme 
and presenting his results within the compass of a single volume. 
There is no guidebook to the present-day United States in existence ; 
and if the label is attached to his work, says Mr. Gunther, it should 
be with the word “ political” added. Inside U.S.A.* he describes 
as “a reporter’s attempt to chart a continental segment” of the 
political world. Actually, it is more than that. We have here a com- 
pendium and panorama of “the most fabulous and least-known of 
countries.” 
_ A work of this character, with its immediate practical aim, was 
urgently called for, and Mr. Gunther has produced the indispensable 
book on America for to-day and to-morrow. It is extraordinarily 
opulent, vigorous, and rounded. Its accounts and disclosures are as 
frank as the most critical foreigner could desire. If the author, being a 
passionately loyal American, should affirm that he has set down 
naught in malice, the reader might well reply that at any rate, in 
his pictures of places and portraits of public men, he has nowhere taken 
refuge in silence or under-statement. Along the entire course of his 
journey he travels at a rapid pace, never slackening or admitting a 
dull patch. Every one of these goo pages is lucid and animated ; 
and, so far as one can judge, the standard of accuracy in detail is 
remarkably high. 

The first effect made by Inside U.S.A; cannot fail, I think, to be the 
*Inside J.S.A. By John Gunther, Hamish Hamilton. ars. 
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same for every reader. It is the impression of power, amplitude and 

variety in a nation fortunate beyond all others in material resources, 

opportunity and native energy. The American people are living and 

labouring within a system of terrific momentum, towards the fulfil. 
ment of a destiny which cannot be measured or even guessed at by 

the ablest and most prescient among them. There is embodied in 

these States a colossal national’ being, allied- with an equivalent 

power-house. It may not be comprehended ; it can only be, in out- 

line, described. 

Mr. Gunther has adopted the one and only method of procedure 
that would seem to be practicable for his purpose. He takes the country 
by States, displaying a notable skill in selecting and grouping the 
facts, which are, of course, multitudinous. The cities, great and small, 
mark the stages of his progress. He catches the salient features of 
each one and, save when cenfronted by a macrocosm such as New 
York or Chicago, he is obliged to keep within the limit of a few vivid 
pages. His habit is to inquire, “ Who runs this city, or State?” 
The answers, given freely enough except in the case of one irate Sena- 
tor, take him either to a small group or to one man. What Mr. Gunther 
calls “democracy in action” is almost evefywhere managed by 
a clique of determined men, not seldom with the local dictator in 
command. 

As if to underline the common saying that New York is not America, 
Mr. Gunther makes his first descent upon the Pacific coast and begins 
with California. ‘The Golden State is second only to Texas in extent. 
Beyond all others it enjoys the advantages. of geography, soil and 
climate. In the past half-century its advance has made a fantastic 
legend. It abounds in agricultural and industrial wealth. It provides 
the arena for an engineer and manufacturer of genius in Henry 
Kaiser, maker of three of its mightiest dams, and for an irremovable 
labour leader, the Australian Harry Bridges, of the longshoremen’s 
union. It welcomes alike the movie magnates and ludicrous cults of 
Los Angeles, and takes pride in the still active builders of San Francisco. 
Its universities and technological institutes are among the best-equip- 
ped in the world. And, Mr. Gunther adds, California is the home of 
the most sophisticated and most bigoted community in America. 

The great North-West comes next in order. Its overmastering 
concern is hydro-electric power and the question of final control 
The Grand Coulee Dam is the most massive single structure built 
by man. The waters it commands drain an area larger than Great 
Britain. By way of the Rocky Mountains, with brilliant summaries 
of Colorado and Utah, and a perceptive account of the Mormons and 
their achievement, Mr. Gunther makes his way over the nearer North- 
West, the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and into the huge 
throbbing centres of the Mississippi Valley; to New England and 
the central Atlantic States, tó the South and the immense spaces of 
the South-West. Himself a native of Chicago and, as he confesses, 
largely ignorant of his own country until he set out to explore the 
whole, he finds himself everywhere at home. He is not less successful 
in bringing out the governing traits of New York or Pennsylvania 
than in noting the peculiarities of Connecticut or the pathetic backward- 
ness of a State so famous as Kentucky. He can unfold the complex 
tragedy of the South—its unchanging convictions and immitigable 
colour problem, its impending" crisis of mechanical cotton picking 
and the striking bursts of new prosperity which stand over against 
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the stricken plains, which still, after the passage of eighty years, lie 
under the curse of civil war. 

Movement and exposition must, in a descriptive survey such as this, 
‘be from State to State, particularly as in the author’s design the 
political set-up is everywhere important and politics are, delimited 
by the State boundaries. Hence, we have the curious contrasts be- 
tween the two Dakotas, the singular story of the La Follettes and their 
prolonged family leadership in Wisconsin, the marked difference 
between two contiguous farming States such as Kansas and Iowa, 
the many-sided divergences between Ohio with its half-dozen powerful 
centres and Illinois under the stupendous weight of Chicago. The 
lines are rigid ; nevertheless, it becomes ever more manifest that the 
separation of the forty-eight States will in time be modified, that 
the emergent real boundaries are not political but regional. Through- 

out a roaring century of settlement the vast interior was peopled 
from the Atlantic seaboard and by widening streams of immigrant 
labour. For thirty years immigration has been controlled. Americani- 
sation is to-day a greatly accelerated process, but the population may 
be more fluid than ever before. In future there will, probably, be no 
force of development and social change more potent than the great 
hydro-electric enterprises that have become an insistent national 
issue. The completion of the T.V.A. and its marvellous success are 
a pervading and decisive influence. The Columbia and Tennessee 
rivers have been harnessed. The Missouri should be the next of the 
great river basins to be organised on a vast creative plan, and others 
are to follow. Needless to say, peace and national sanity are the prim- 
ary desiderata. Should the United States be granted another genera- 
tion of normal expansion, the nation-wide organisation of natural 
resources around the great’ waterways may prove to be the strongest 
of the socio-economic agencies by means of which the common life is 
being transformed. The results, we may conjecture, will make the pro- 
_cesses of political democracy, as America has known and still knows 
- them, look in retrospect like an adolescent game. Mr. Gunther, no 
political philosopher as he admits, is plainly right when he suggests 
that, whatever may happen in the interval, America’s next New Deal 
will show up the Rooseveltian effort as a modest early experiment. 

In nothing is Mr. Gunther more effective than in his sketches of the 
great cities. They emerge, in nearly every case, under three distinct 
aspects. The first is the thrust of their progress; the second is the 
amazing chequer-board of their racial composition, and the third, the 
startling similarity of their political condition. In the records of city 
expansion there is no approach to uniformity. Boston and Philadelphia 
are historic centres which have spread enormously in dormitory 
suburbs. St. Louis, Cleveland and Kansas City are examples of steady 
and vigorous growth. Pittsburgh is the grim product of coal and steel. 
Birmingham, Alabama, shows what is possible in the Old South. 
Detroit, bounding ahead under the pressure of the automobile, was 
little more than a country town before the advent of Henry Ford. 
The linked cities of the Middle-West are a concentration of power ` 
and wealth far beyond the possibilities of Europe. As for the jigsaw 
of race and language, every large American city offers an absorbing 
subject of study. Here, sometimes massed in populations larger than 
those of leading cities of the homelands, are Germans and Italians, 
Russians and Poles, Swedes, Lithuanians, Finns, Syrians. Harlem 
N.Y., and the Black Belt of Chicago are the largest Negro cities in 
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the world. With the important exception of the Canadians, probably 

the least assimilable of European stocks, there are very few French. 

And—need one remark ?—a detached community of English is not to 

be found. No politician has ever to think about the British vote. But, 

on the other hand; Boston takes for granted that its Mayor and 
intendent of schools will be Irish-American Catholics. 

If the third prominent feature of American city life, political manage- 
ment and its corollary, corruption, was always there, its persistence is 
not to be fully explained without reference to the multiple race elements. 
Where so many conflicting communities are packed close together, the 
party machine and the labour-union “local ” are under continuous temp- 
tation. The gangs are active, the racketeer and his allies get all the 
chances, the politician showers his promises. Mr. Gunther’s exciting 


stories would appear to prove that corruption of this elaborate sort ' 


is inseparable from the American system. Sixty years ago Bryce 
wrote his classic exposition and analysis. He was followed by Lincoln 
Steffens with The Shame of the Cities, which has had many imitators. 
The uprooting of the Pendergast gang in Kansas City was an inadequate 
enterprise of only yesterday. Governor Dewey made his way into 
national affairs through the adroitness of his assault upon the gangs 
of New York. The gang is invariably evil, but the Boss is not neces- 
sarily a limb of the devil. Mayor Hague of Jersey City held his lordship 
over a helpless community for more than twenty years. He had no 
need to disguise his methods for, being a Democrat, he could count 
upon presidential protection. . There is, however, another side‘ to this 
unparalleled business. Corruption eats into the administration as a 
matter of course; yet American cities are continually re-built, re- 
equipped, and beautified. Graft is a deep-rooted institution. It is 
compatible with a vigour and originality in civic enterprise unmatched 
in the world. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Gunther’s readers will look upon his gallery 
of portraits with wonder and delight. His political and other figures 
bestride the whole extensive canvas. Their personalities and adven- 
tures make a record which no other country could hope to rival. The 
masters of industry and commerce by themselves would make the 
collection unique, yet even in America business is not coterminous 
with national life. There are grotesques in plenty. There is a devoted 
and irrepressible Mayor La Guardia at one end of the line and a Colonel 
McCormick of the Chicago Trsbune at the other. John L. Lewis of the 
miners and Walter Reuther of the automobile workers mark the 
extremes of labour leadership. The city bosses are a dazzling company. 
The contenders for the Presidency in 1948 are all exhibited fairly— 
Dewey, Taft, Warren, Bricker and the rest. Mr. Gunther takes 
special over Harold Stassen of Minnesota, and is so generous in 
praise of him that a personal preference is hardly to be denied. One 
point in this connection should on no account be overlooked. In the 
astonishingly mixed assembly of America’s notables here described 
there are no more, perhaps, than three or four who began life with 
any advantages of money or parentage. In nearly every case the man 
is the architect of his own fortune. America is still the land of abundant 
and incalculable opportunity. 


Hardly one reader of Inside U.S.A., I imagine, would be so rash 
as to hazard a generalisation concerning “the American mind ” and 
its alleged working ; and yet there need be no hesitation in saying 
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that the author of the latest controversial book on the foreign policy 
.of the United States* could not be a citizen of any other country. 
Dr Charles Beard is American and nothing else. He is the most emin- 

_ ent of America’s elder historians. His earlier books broke new ground, 
_ especially in the economic interpretation of the nascent Republic. . 

` The Rise of American Civilisation, in which he was partnered by his 
--wife, has no rival in its field. Since the writing of that stimulating . 
- treatise Dr. Beard has been prominent among those American public- 
‘ists who proclaim the strict isolationist creed, and he is as consistent 
as an advocate of that school could be. He is convinced that the United 
States could, and at all costs should, remain neutral in the event of war 
in Europe or Asia. Internationalism, by which he means U.S. member- 
ship of any league to guarantee peace by covenant or to impose it by 
force, is ‘for him sheer false doctrine. The European reader may find 
it strange’ indeed that internationalism so defined should be denounced 
by an honoured American scholar as foolish and wicked, but Dr. 
Beard knows no compromise on this matter. As expounded by him, 
foreign policy in the making is simply the drift from neutrality. 

The stages of Democratic party leadership from Wilson tq Roosevelt 
are examined at length, with the aid of copious quotation from 
speeches. The record of isolationist policy and its repeated avowal, 
until the opening of Roosevelt’s second term, is unmistakable, insistent ; 
but it has, I think, to be said that the treatment of the,“ quarantine for 
aggressors " speech (October 1937) is far from satisfactory. Dr. Beard 
gives space to the pointless League agitation during the Coolidge and 
Hoover election campaigns. This is surprising, for the question, dead 
then, is now utterly without interest. Not so, however, the duel between 
Roosevelt and Willkie in 1940. The pledges given time and again by 
both candidates, to the effect that no American army would be sent 
to Europe, were as plain and unqualified as words could make them. 
They illustrate the lengths to which able and earnest men will go 
when seeking support from a mass electorate. 

Dr. Beard, again, goes over the Manchuria crisis of 1932, working 
upon the assumption that the British Foreign Office rejected an offer 
of positive co-operation with the League Powers against Japan, includ- 
ing sanctions. But how could that possibly be ? Nothing can be clearer 
than the fact that Mr. Stimson, Mr. Hoover's Secretary of State in 
a firmly isolationist Administration, was unable to go a step beyond 
the line he drew at Geneva, a line which indicated that the Washington 
Government was limited to moral force and to the invoking of the 
Nine Powers Treaty. It is, doubtless, not difficult to argue that Sir 
John Simon (as he then was) mismanaged a crucial League test, was 
not wise in method or generous in tone. But, as he looks back over 
fifteen years, might not an isolationist American historian find reasons 
for noting, with pardonable irony, that an “ imperialist’ Foreign 
Secretary did something to keep an American Secretary of State upon 
the strait and narrow path ? 

Dr. Beard does not carry his assault upon Roosevelt after the repeal 
of the Neutrality Acts down through the year before Pearl Harbour. 
That has been done by other Americans, ånd with merciless rigour. 
He ends as he began, affirming the rightness of complete neutrality 

_ and the guilt of the leaders who drove towards its abandonment. But 

what, after all, of the governing facts? Isolation neutrality has once 
sg i 1 ard t ing, 1932-1940: 
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again been proved impossible for the greatest Power when the world is _. 
ablaze. The United States would not suffer the obliteration of Britain 
and Western Europe ; and, as Sir Norman Angell points out, the Amerj- 
can people under President Truman have embraced those responsis 
bilities of international co-operation which, thirty years earlier, they , 
could not accept through the agency of Woodrow Wilson. Pa 

> S.K. RATCLIFFE. 


i THE BELGIAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM:, 


HE time has come when it is possible to examine dispassionately = 


the constitutional problem raised in Belgium by the évents of 
the last war. The tension which existed two years ago between 
King Leopold’s opponents and supporters has been considerably 
relaxed, not so much by the passage of time, as by the fact that the 
present Government rests on a coalition including Socialists and Chris- 
tian Democrats. On the other hand, two important documents have 
been published recently which allow us to form an objective opinion 
upon the controversy. The one is the Report of a “ Commission of 
Information,” instituted by the King; the other is a series of articles 
published in July last by M. Pierlot, who was head of the Belgian 
Government before and during the war. The first, based on the King’s 
own “dossier” and signed by nine eminent jurists and historians 
belonging to liberal and catholic opinion, justifies the Sovereign’s 
attitude ; the second, based on the ex-Prime Minister’s notes, criticises 
this attitude. We are, therefore, in possession of practically all the 
evidence and it is doubtful whether anything inportant will be added 
. to it. 
By far the most important aspect of the problem is the constitu- 
tional issue, because the main national bond linking the Belgian 
people together is the Constitution, which enjoys in Belgium the same 
prestige as the British Constitution enjoys in Great Britain and the 
' American Constitution in the United States. The power of the Belgian 
Sovereign does not depend on his popularity—Leopold II, for instance, 
at the end of his reign, was far more unpopular than Leopold III 
is to-day. It depends on art. 60 to 85 of the Constitution which 
can only be revised through a lengthy procedure, including the 
dissolution of Parliament, the election of a new “ Constituante,” 
and the guarantee of a two-thirds majority. In all internal affairs, the 
King’s initiative remains under the strict control of his Ministers, who 
are responsible to Parliament. In questions of defence and in foreign 
affairs, he enjoys more initiative and, in case of war, he is given 
the command of all national forces (art. 68). These powers have 
been strengthened by tradition and usage. The Belgian kings have 
always played an active part whenever a European crisis threatened 
the country. In assurhing the command of the Army, Leopold III 
followed the example of Leopold I, the founder of the dynasty, and of 
his father, King Albert. 


The members of the Congress who framed the Belgian Constitutional , ` 


Charter in 1831 wished that Parliament should retain full supremacy, 
but realised, at the same time; that the position of the new small 
State in the cockpit of Europe was very précarious. Constitutional 
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monarchism prevailed over republicanism in the Congress because 
it combined guarantees of military and diplomatic security with guar- 
-antees of popular freedom. On acceding:to the throne, the Ki 
swears (I) to respect the Constitution, (2) to maintain the political 
independence and the territorial integrity of the country (art. 80). 
If no compromise is reached there is no reason why the present dead- 
lock should not be prolonged indefinitely, for, under the Constitution, 
Parliament has no power to compel the King to abdicate, and the Con- 
stitution cannot be altered under a Regency (art. 80). 

Let us examine the problem against this juridical and historical 
background. Four main points are under consideration : 

(x) Thé-policy of independence adopted in 1936. 

(2) The conduct of military operations, 

(3) The decision taken by the King to remain in Belgium, 

(4) His attitude under the Occupation. 

The signatories of the Report conclude that “in the light of the 
documents submitted to them” the King’s attitude has “in all 
circumstances been inspired by his conscience,” that he has “ never 
lost sight of his responsibilities,” and that “ confronted with the most 
complex situation, he has endeavoured to discriminate between his 
diverse duties and to reconcile them.” The King’s opponents reply 
that the Report is one-sided and incomplete. 

On the first point—the return to neutrality—there is not much 
room for controversy. Even those who dislike the initiative taken 
in September 1936 recognise that it was the inevitable consequence 
of the reluctance of the Great Powers to apply military sanctions 
against the aggressor in Manchuria and Abyssinia, and against Hitler’s 
recent reoccupation of the Rhineland. A similar decision had ‘been 
taken'by Holland and Scandinavia two months previously. M. Pierlot’s 
own quotations show that all members of the Government agreed that 
no other course was possible if further sacrifices were to be asked from 
the people for the defence of the country. This is confirmed in the 
Belgian official Grey Book published in London, in 1941 (p. 27). 
It is also generally agreed—as far as the second point is concerned— 
that the capitulation of the Belgian Army was caused by the defeat of 
the French on the Meuse. Nothing remains of the legend spread 
in the summer of 1940, following M. Reynaud’s famous speech. From 
the first, King Leopold took his instructions from the Supreme Com- 
mand (first from General Gamelin, later from General Weygand) ; 
he followed them until his army had been completely encircled, and 
he warned repeatedly both the British and French Command of the 
critical situation in which he was placed and of its inevitable result. 

In a lecture given at Chatham House in February 1941, M. Pierlot 
pointed out that the responsibility for the isolation of the Belgian 
Army rested with the Higher Command, since the decision to evacuate 
Belgian territory should have been taken as early as May 13th or 
14th, if contact had to be maintained. M. Pierlot, however, in his 
Tecent criticisms, suggests that the King was unduly influenced by his 
preoccupation of defending national territory and even considered 
that the task of his army might be limited to this defence. This seems 
difficult to reconcile with a memorandum drawn up by the Belgian 
Premier himself, as late as May zoth, in which the King declared that 
the Belgian Army would pursue the struggle “ as long as it retained 
contact with the main French forces.” M. Pierlot compares the 
critical situation of May 1940 with that of October 1914. At that 
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time, King Albert was asked to go to the Havre and to entrust the 
command of the depleted Belgian Army to one of his generals, who 
would take his orders from French Headquarters. He refused to do 
so and took up his position on the Yser, preferring to risk defeat 
rather than to leave ‘his men, Neither in his pre-war policy, nor ` 
in his conduct of the military operations, has King Leopold been 
accused of violating his constitutional oath. On the contrary, his 
opponents criticise him for having, on some occasions, given it a too 
literal interpretation. 
. The King’s decision to remain with his troops in Belgium in spite 
of the advice given him by his Ministers raises, for the first time, 
the constitutional issue: Being at the same time the Head of the 
State and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, was the: King free 
to make his own decision? This question has been heatedly discussed 
among the Belgian people for the last seven years and, whatever 
happens in the future, the discussion is bound to go on, because there is 
no article in the Constitution which may be quoted in favour of one or 
the other interpretation. 

From the documents published in the Report, and particularly 
from the draft of a speech which the King intended to deliver before 
Parliament, had. he returned to Belgium in June 1945, it appears that 
` he considered it his first duty not to abandon the fight at the most 
critical moment, when not only the fate of his own army was at stake, 
but also that of the British Expeditionary Corps. It will be remembered 
that the King’s last interview with his Ministers took place three full 
days before the final surrender, a respite which proved invaluable to 
the Dunkerque evacuation. 

M. Pierlot suggests that the King’s decision was determined by the 
conviction that “ all was over.” The moral atmosphere, at that time, 
on the continent, was scarcely optimistic, specially among those who 
knew something of the political and military situation in France. 
It would be unfair to the King or to the Belgian Ministers to blame 
them for having expected the worst, on the eve or on the morrow of 
Vichy. It was only towards the end of the Battle of Britain that the 
spirit of resistance reasserted itself. There is no doubt that M. Pierlot 
and his-colleagues rendered an enormous service to their country in 
coming to London when they did. Whether King Leopold would have 
done better to precede them remains an open question, but M. Pierlot 
goes evidently too far when he denies him the right of signing the 
capitulation, once he had chosen to remain at the head of his troops. 

Future historians will, no doubt, lay the blame for the conflict be- 
tween the Sovereign and his Government, which is still at the root 
of the present crisis, upon M. Reynaud and his propaganda. On the 
morrow of the capitulation, the Belgian Government in France was 
placed in the most cruel position and M. Pierlot was entitled to every 
kind of sympathy for having been almost compelled to speak as he did 
on May 28th. It is not necessary to read between the lines of his 
account to realise that he was no longer free to act as he would no 
doubt have wished to act. “ Any attempt to react (against the general 
conviction that the King was responsible for the defeat) was bound to 
failure.” We had to “ give up the impossible task of defending the 
King’s actions ” and “ dissociate ourselves ’’ from them. M. Pierlot 
might also claim that he was imperfectly and, on certain points, 
wrongly informed on the conditions in which the capitulation had 
taken place. When in June 1940 the Government received a message, 
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according to which the capitulation had been a purely military surren- 
der, involving no political negotiation, and stating that the King wished 
to preserve his status of “ prisoner-of-war,” they came to the conclusion _ 
that the differences which stood between them and the Sovereign’ 
were no longer insuperable. This conciliatory attitude was preserved 
throughout the war, as the best means of fostering national unity 
and strengthening Belgian resistance. Why did M. Pierlot depart from 
this policy ? 
. This brings us to the last point of our problem—the King’s attitude 
under the Occupation. No one knowing M. Pierlot could suspect him >. 
of having been unduly influenced by the loss of popularity due to King~ ` 
Leopold’s marriage and other circumstances which do not bear directly 
on the constitutional issue. Three main facts seem to determine his 
conviction that the Sovereign did not remain strictly faithful to his 
pledge of non-intervention. 

The first is a series of “ directives ” sent by persons of the King’s 
entourage to the Belgian Minister in Berne, at the end of August 1940, 
stating that Belgium, having fulfilled her duties towards the Allies 
by defending her territory, was no longer at war with Germany and 
could not support the initiative taken by Belgian representatives 
abroad. The Report declares that the King was not responsible for 
these instructions, which were opposed to his views, as expressed in 
messages sent, at the end of August, to the Belgian Minister of Colonies 
in London. M. Pierlot retorts that the Sovereign m share the respon- 
sibility of initiatives taken by his entourage. .. - 

The second reproach is connected with the King’s visit: ‘to Berchtes- 
gaden on November igth, 1940. The visit itself, which was not 
solicited by the King and was made the condition of any concession 
concerning the return of the prisoners-of-war and the food question, is 
no longer considered as a departure from the Sovereign’s declared inten- 
tion not to take part in political activity. But in the King’s own account 
(quite apart from the suspicious document written by Hitler’s secretary) 
there is a reference to the future;independence of Belgium. M. Pierlot 
considers that, by referring to this question, the King placed himself 
at the conqueror’s mercy. The authors of'the Report, on the other hand, 
declare that, if he had not raised the question, the King would have 
implicitly recognised the status of occupation. 

The last important document produced by the King’s opponents 
is ‘the memorandum which he left behind him, at the time of his 
deportation to Germany, on June 7th, 1944, and which, unfortunately, 
was not published in the Report. According to M. Pierlot’s own account 
it had a decisive influence on his change of attitude and on his apprecia- 
tion of the King’s conduct. M. Pierlot quotes only the two last para- 
graphs of the memorandum (VII and VIII); it has since been pub- 
lished in its entirety in the Belgian Press. This “ political testament ” 
was prepared as early as January 1944, six months before the liberation. 
The fact that it does not express any gratitude to the Allies for an event 
which had not yet taken place should not have provoked M. Pierlot’s 
astonishment. In a short preamble the King explains to his people 
the reasons which determined his decision, at the time of the capitula- 
tion, and his attitude during the occupation: “ Since May 28th, 1940, 
I have strictly observed my position of prisoner-of-war, in the hands 
of the enemy, and I have considered that the dignity of the Crown 
and the interest of the nation prevented me from departing from it 
directly or indirectly.” The rest of the memorandum (apart from 
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paragraphs VII and’ VIII) deals with the future of Belgium and lays 
down certain principles which should guide his Ministers during his 
- absence: linguistic problem, social reorganisation, political reform, 
” education, military reorganisation, the preservation of order. Para- 
graph VII speaks of the moral reparations which the King considers 
due to him, after the accusations directed against the Army and its 
Chiéf in May 1940. Paragraph VIII contains ten lines on the status 
of Belgium and the Colony. In no uncertain terms the Sovereign urges 
that the independence of the country should be preserved, and that no 
.' engagements should be made with other States which might jeopardise 
` this independence and the relationship between the Mother Country 
and the Colony, adding that no treaty could be considered valid unless 
signed by him. A copy of the memorandum was, according to previous 
instructions, delivered, on September 16th, 1944, to M. Pierlot and to 
Field-Marshal Montgomery. 

It is certainly regrettable that the last paragraph of’this memoran- 
dum should be couched in terms which show that the King was not 
accurately informed of the relationship between the Allies and the 
Belgian Government. Placed in its context, the passage concerning 
the future independence of the country should not, nevertheless, be 
interpreted, as.it is by M. Pierlot, as a refusal to ratify treaties signed 
by the Belgian Government in the past, but as a warning against any 
rash action which might be taken in the future. Once more we are 
struck in reading this document not by the King’s disregard of the Con- 
stitution, but,-on the’ conary by his scrupulous desire to observe his 
accession oath. p 

In the light of the PERT evidence, we may conclude that the 
Belgian problem has been considerably clarified lately. Ifthe constitution 
alone were concerned a solution should not be far off. Unfortunately, 
we are no longer living in an atmosphere of confidence, common 
sense and charity. The suspicions, susceptibilities and bitterness 
fostered by the war are still with us, and some time may elapse before 
the present generation a upon moat, events in the calm perspective 
of history. 

OBSERVER. 


a 
d . 
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OAN OF ARC constitutes one of the most difficult problems in 
history, for we have to face two theories which seem irreconcilable 
between -Church and State, the last mentioned being the best 
known. From the French Revolution up to 1918, the official doctrine, 
of which Michelet is the best representative, regarded her as a ‘‘ deliverer 
of the territory.” She is supposed to have been the Heroine of National- 
ism spurred on by the hate of the English King whom she wanted to 
drive out of France. But her canonisation in 1920 emphasised the 
spiritual tradition she represents. A saint is the living image of the 
Church’s ideal, hence she had to be something other than a warrior. 
Her mission must have a universal character, over and above the 
concerns of the country to which she belongs. Thus the problem which 
confronts us: how is it possible to determine the mission of Joan 
of Arc? 
A preliminary observation is indispensable ; we are too inclined to 
consider time past with the eyes of to-day. The men of the Middle 
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Ages did not share our present prejudices against foreigners. The 
Scots composed the most trustworthy portion of the army of the 
Dauphin, Joan of Arc gave her portrait to one of them, Charles V 
expressed his wish to see a Scotsman come from Scotland in order to 
govern well and faithfully the people of the kingdom, rather than to 
leave it to his son if he were to do it badly. Is a change of dynasty 
of such great consequence ? Could not England, who had already 
accepted a Norman and an Angevin dynasty, install later on Stuarts, 
Brunswicks, Coburgs without affecting. her organic growth? It is true . 
that the Plantagenets, on becoming Kings of France, remained Kings of 
England. But the union of these two countries under the same crown 
was to the benefit of the former, if you remember that the population 
of England was scarcely a fifth of that of France, and that the latter 
was still mòre favoured by the superiority of its wealth and its culture. 
Thus an English historian could say that if the union had lasted, and 
if France had had time to practise her sway, the feelings of the French 
for the Treaty of Troyes would certainly have been very different.* 
Before him Macaulay was able to write: “Had the Plantagenets 
succeeded in uniting all France under their government, it is probable 
that England would never have had an independent existence. Her 
princes, her lords, her prelates, would have been men differing in race 
and language from the artisans and the tillers of the earth. The noble 
language of Milton and Burke would have remained a rustic dialect, 
without a literature, a fixed grammar, or a fixed orthography, and 
would have been contemptuously abandoned to the use of boors.” t 
But here there is obvious exaggeration. 

These anxieties manifested themselves in England soon after the 
Treaty of Troyes concluded on May 21st, 1420. It is sufficient to read 
the resolution of the House of Commons on December 2nd, 1421, to 
notice the fear old England had of playing an inferior part in the dual 
monarchy. The truth appears quite different when we read the text 
of the treaty. This settlement, so much criticised by nineteenth- 
century historians, was the work of the Duke of Burgundy, Philippe 
le Bon, who wanted to exclude the Dauphin, the murderer of his father, 
the Duke Jean Sans Peur. He had'therefore secured that King Charles, 
while marrying his daughter Isabelle to King Henry V, appointed him 
his heir. But in the negotiator’s mind, and in the literal sense of the 
treaty, there was no question of annexing France as England had been 
annexed by William the Conqueror. On the contrary, it was stipulated 
that each country should keep its separate administration, that all 
the laws and customs of the French Kingdom would be maintained, 
and that Parliament would retain its authority and its sovereignty. 
The aim of the treaty was defined in the 25th paragraph: “ The 
two nations will approve the said agreement and there will be hence- 
forth and for ever peace, tranquillity, steady and lasting friendship, 
mutual love towards all men or against the whole world.” That it 
was not a Oral a of conquest but of federation is shown in the follow- > 
ing paragraph : “ All confederates and allies of the Kingdom of France 
and England who eight months after the present peace will have been 
notified will have to declare that they are resolved to adhere to the 
said agreement and to be included in the treaty.” Among these con- 
federates and allies do we not reckon the Duke of Burgundy, called the 
great Duke of the West, the Archbishops of Mainz and Treves, who had 
paid homage to Henry V and had become his vassals, and finally the 

* Henry V, Mowat, p. 287. + History of England, VoL L, p. 15. 
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Emperor Sigismund bimself, since he had concluded an alliance with 
Henry V ? Do we not already see the rough draft of such a Western 
Union which is claimed in our days and might have been realised as 
early as the fifteenth century ? 

This scheme would have realised the fervent ene of our time, but 
we must not think that men of that epoch were less able than ourselves 
to appreciate its advantages. Before being signed the plan of the treaty 
was presented on April gth to a large assembly which met at Paris. 
It was approved by the Parliament, the Chamber of Accounts, the 
Chapter of Notre-Dame, the Provosts of Paris and the Corporations, 
the pick of the Parisian population and finally by the great University 
which Gerson called “ the eldest daughter of the Kings, this beautiful 
bright sun, the University of Paris.” On December 6th Charles VI, 
having returned to Paris, called together the Eéats-Généraux and 
announced that he had freely accepted the treaty because it was advan- 
tageous to the kingdom. In their turn, the States took a Bible oath. 
It was a solemn ratification. Henry V, moreover, insisted on a i 
as a French King. “Am I not myself of French blood ? ” he said. 
The merciless conqueror had ordered the massacre of the prisoners of 
Agincourt and reduced Rouen by famine, but he died two years after 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Troyes and his son, Henry VI; nine 
months old, filled his place. “ This King,” writes Vallet de Viriville, 
“ lived like a saint and died a martyr. If on having reached full age 
he had known the Maid of Orleans, he would have worshipped her. 
The two victims were born to love and pity one another.” It is a 
great misfortune for both countries that the widow of Henry V, 
Catherine de France, too much like her mother, Isabeau de Bavière, 
had been ready to fall into the arms of Owen Tudor to be comforted 
in her widowhood and remained in England. Let us suppose that, 
feeling herself a daughter of France, she had brought back her son 
to Paris, and had him brought up at the Louvre under the Regency 
of his uncle, the Duke of Burgundy—the Duke of Bedford had only 
reluctantly accepted the Regency—would this more than half-French 
King have been considered: as & foreigner ? 

We are trying to understand. the mission of Joan of Arc, yet she 
defined it herself when she arrived at Chinon and presented herself 
to the Dauphin. Let us quote her own words, which for accuracy are 
reproduced in French in the text of the trial while all the rest is trans- 
lated into Latin: ‘‘ Gentil Dauphin, j’ay nom Jehanne la Pucelle et 
vous.mande le Roy des cieulx par moi que vous serez sacré et couronné 
à Reims et que vous serez lieutenant du Roy des cieulx qui est roi de 
France.” She promised him he would receive the royal unction and 
the crown. But the “ Holy Kingdom ” does not belong to the King, 
who only receives it in’ trust. 

Such a language is the same as Joan spoke in the preceding year in 
Lorraine, when she went to Vaucouleurs to see Robert de Baudricourt, 
who was to provide her with the necessary means of reaching Chinon. 
She said she was to lead the Dauphin to Rheims to have him anointed 
because her Lord—the King of Heaven—wanted him to take the 
Kingdom “in command.” The term “in command” (in Latin com- 
monda) implies the state of a freehold of which the landlord assigns 
his authority to another. Who will believe that such a learned word, 
created for the mouths of jurists and canonists, had been forged by 
this country girl who, from her own account, did not know how to 
read ? “‘ She could not have found out herself either the word or the 
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thing,” writes Anatole France, “ she was evidently instructed by some 
of the churchmen whose trace is for ever lost.” Theréfore we have to 
question the Church to discover the tradition and the teaching of 
which she was the messenger. 

We can easily imagine how such influence was practised on her, 
either by her uncle, a vicar near Chalons, or by Guillaume Fronte, 
vicar of Domrémy. We must not forget that this village is called after 
St. Rémy, the saint who baptised Clovis in Rheims and gave him the 

unction. The oil used for this unction is supposed to have 
been brought from Heaven by a dove and preserved in the Holy Phial 
to be used for the consecration of the Frank Kings. Each year, in 
October, on the St. Rémy anniversary, the vicar celebrated the service 
for the saint and told his parishioners this marvellous story. He 
described the King’s consecration, then his coronation. This was 
accomplished by the twelve peers of France, who, according to the rite 
practised since the Carolingian time, jointly supported the crown 
above the King’s head. A sublime rite, symbolising the union of all 
the provinces in the constitution of the royal power | The senior Peer, 
‘who had the privilege of supporting the crown with two fingers, was 
the Duke of Burgundy, the author of the Treaty of Troyes and the 
adversary of the Dauphin. If the Dauphin is consecrated, will not 
the senior Peer be bound to fulfil his duty ? and will it not be the sign 
of the union of all the French people torn for the present by the civil 
war? Evidently the traditional gesture would have been made yet 
more easily in the case of the small Henry VI, had his uncle the Duke 
of Burgundy taken the initiative. But the child~-King was brought 
up at Windsor, not in Paris, and the French people considered him a 
foreigner. 

Joan of Arc was a native of Lorraine. From this origin comes her 
love of the royal religion. When a grandson of Charlemagne, Charles 
le Chauve, already King of France, was in 869 consecrated at Metz 
King of Lorraine, the Bishop of Metz called him “Je Roi Trés 
Chrétien.” This title, which was to become the official title of the King 
of France, points out the reason of the deep attachment Lorrainers 
will always keep for him. They are not his subjects and they do not 
owe him obedience, yet they are united to him by a much stronger 
bond, that is the religious faithfulness which his sacred character sug- 
gests to them. A Lorraine chronicler, Richer de Senonnes, depicts King 
Philippe Auguste before the Battle of Bouvines as saying to his Barons : 
“I could not wear the crown if you did net support it,” a wonderful 
invocation recalling the part played by the Peers at the consecration 
ceremonial placing all their hands on the crown to support it above the 
King’s head. The love of the Lorrainers for St. Louis proves itself 
when they beg for his arbitrament in their home quarrels. Their 
Duke, though a Prince of the Empire, went in 1302 to Notre-Dame de 
Paris to attend the first Etats Généraux which intervened in the conflict 
between the King and the Pope. The Lorrainers composed with the 
French a religious unit which the Holy See acknowledged. Though 
the three Lorraine bishoprics, Metz, Toul and Verdun, were included 
in the Empire (Germans called them “ dte welschen Bistümer), they 
charged them with the same tithe for the crusade as they did for the 
bishoprics of the kingdom. 

Moreover the King did not doubt the absolute devotion of these 
Lorraine Princes who lived outside France. Froissart relates that 


when King Jobn received the challenge of the King of England he 
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had it copied out and sent it to many places in his kingdom and 
outside his kingdom, among them the Count of Bar and the Duke of 
Lorraine: “ But he had no doubt about these Lords as they were kind 
and loyal Frenchmen.” Indeed the Duke Raoul met his death at Crécy. 


Can we not speak of the Lorraine-miracle when these princes of the 
Empire are seen hastening to give their lives-for the King ? Though’ 


bound by no pledge of vassalage, none amongst the French Princes are 
more faithful Their situation can be compared to that of the Bretons, 
who likewise came to assist the King of France and yet showed them- 
selves so jealous about their independence. We must not forget that 
Duguesclin sent back his Constable’s sword to the King when he showed 
signs of impairing the liberties of Brittany. He wasa refractory autono- 
mist. It will be the same with the Lorrainers when the King tries to 
offer violence to their small nation. 

Henceforth Joan of Arc feels herself united to the King by a religious 
bond. Brought up in a secluded village of Lorraine she is a century 
and a half behind the ideas which prevail in France. In fact, since St. 


Louis the idea of the constitutive value of the anointing is more 


and more abandoned. The last anointing, that of Charles V, took 
place nearly half a century before. Till then each reign made up a 
detached whole. ‘The King’s death broke off the exercise of the royal 
function ; it was necessary to wait for the anointing of the heir before 
he received the homage of the “Barons de France ” and ratified the 
Crown high officers in their offices. As long us the heir was not anointed 
he was represented by a regent, who had a seal made for himself alone. 
The vassals did: homage to the regent and he took possession of the 
Crown’s estates to manage them like a trustee. He was a viceroy. 
The royal function was supposed to be dormant as long as the anoint- 
ment did not bring it to life again in a new King. When the King was a 
prisoner—such as King Jean in 1356 after the Battle of Poitiers— 
his authority survived notwithstanding his absence. Therefore, at 
the time of the Paris Revolution in 1358, Etienne Marcel obliged the 
Dauphin to take the title of Regent i in order to end this invisible sover- 
eignty of the King prisoner ‘in London, with whom he had no contact. 

` This mystical authority of the King shocks the legists who represent 
Roman law. They endeavour to personify the royal function in 
extending it beyond the life of its holder. Such form will be triumphant 
in the sixteenth century: “The King is dead, Long live the King.” 
It represents the lay idea of royalty made by laymen. From the time 
of the death of Charles VI, which occurred on Qctober 24th, 1422, 
everything was ready for a lay opening of the new reign, and so it was. 
The Dauphin was staying in the castle of Mehun-sur-Yèvre, in Berri, 
when he heard of his father’s death. At once a French banner was 
raised in the chapel and the officers began to shout: “ God save the 
King.” Then a religious office was celebrated in memory of the late 
King, and without any other solemnity all those belonging to his party 
proclaimed him King of France. 

Such was the case of the young King Henry VI ; no one mentioned the 
need of anointing him, even at Westminster and even less at Rheims ; 
nothing proves better the decline of the magic spell of the royal unction. 
Less than thirty years earlier the unfortunate Richard II, at the time 
of his evidence, said he would always keep the character of an anointed 
King. “ Even all the water of the sea could not wash it off,” Shake- 
speare says. The Lancastrian usurpers did not believe in the virtue of 
the anointment, which they disregarded; they, too, like the Valois, 
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relied upon the Roman law. The Treaty of Troyes is not followed by 
oy religious consecration according to the old custorh of the associa- 

tion to the Crown, practised by the first Capetians in regard to their 
eldest son, Charles VI, after adopting Henry V, should have had him 
anointed at Rheims. There was no question neither for him nor after 
him for his son. It was only on April 5th, 1429—that is to say as soon 
as he knew Joan of Arc’s mission—that the Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France, wrote to Windsor to ask that the little King should be sent 
to him in order that he might be consecrated at Rheims. Why was it - 
not done before, since his uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, was the senior 
Peer? The Council of England did not understand the importance of 
this matter, and only promised to study it. To open its eyes it needed 
the thunderclap of Charles VII’s coronation in Rheims. Then as a 
belated reply the coronation of Henry was decided upon, not to 
take place in Rheims, which was now no more possible, but at West- 
minster. The following year, through a strange ignorance of the circum- 
stances which must accompany this sacred rite, his uncle, the Cardinal 
of Winchester, was appointed to have him anointed at Notre-Dame 
in Paris. 

Thus, at the time when Joan of Arc reached Chinon, there was 
nowhere in France any legal authority, and in the cottages as well as 
in the castles people asked: “Where is the King?” Joan knew it; 
it will be the one who will be anointed in Rheims. We have to represent 
her in the same frame of mind as that which seized St. Catherine when 
she went to fetch the Pope at Avignon to lead him to Rome, the very 
Pope who will henceforth be recognised as the legal head of Christen- 
dom. For it is the time of the great schism, and as Joan of Arc knew 
who was the right King, the Count of Armagnac took her advice to 
find out who amongst the three proposed candidates was the true 
Pope ; she lived her dream, the dream we know from the examination 
of her trial. Her visions she had at Domrémy continued. A short time 
after her arrival at Chinon she saw an angel entering her room and 
delivering a marvellous royal crown to thé Archbishop of Rheims, 
who laid it on the bead of the man she still called the Dauphin. 

Her tragedy, which has ‘never yet been well described, is the conflict 
of this young maid of Lorraine with the sceptical society of the court 
which no longer believes in the sacrament of Rheims, and would 
limit her part to that of a girl warrior fit to give confidence to the 
troops. We see that she herself, during the process of the trial, rebelled 
against the title of war-chief they gave her in the very first letter she 
wrote from.Chinon to the King of England. Hereafter she was in the 
hands of the scribes and courtiers who endeavoured to adapt her to 
their opinions. How is it that we do not possess the official report of 
the statements she made as soon as she arrived before a commission 
appointed ‘by the Dauphin to interrogate her? We should there find' 
her creed, the acknowledgment of the mission she felt she had received. 
Was it not the political mterest of the court to suppress it? Thus 
we come to doubt that she came to Domrémy to expel: the English 
from France, as the popular pictures imagine it. It is striking that her 
voices never mention it ; they only exhorted her to have the Dauphin 
anointed at Rheims. To do it she has to ride through Orléans and 
beat the Englishmen who besieged it. But instead of pursuing them 
to Normandy to throw them into the sea as the men of war wanted, 
she hurried the Dauphin to Rheims. To struggle against the English 
is the inference of her mission, not its essential aim. 
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What she above all wished was to realise the union between French- 
men, and that was only possible if the Duke of Burgundy made it up with 
Charles VII and came to play his part in the coronation in Rheims. 
Three weeks before the coronation Joan sent a herald to give him an 
appointment at the ceremony. It seems she waited for him up to the 
decisive moment, the one when the King of Arms Berry, climbing the 
steps of the high altar, calls the twelve Peers of France to crown the 
King. At this precise moment great scenes in the history of France 
have taken place, such as that of January goth, 1317, when the old 
Duchess of Burgundy, Agnes, the daughter of St. Louis, came forward 
amidst the Peers to assert the rights of her granddaughter to the 
crown of France which was going to be attributed to Philippe le Long. 
But the Duke of Burgundy did not come. Then after the exit from the 
cathedral the Maid wrote him the letter which was, in a certain way, her 
sacred will. She begged him, “ with clasped hands,” to leave fighting, 
for “ all those who make war on the Holy Kingdom, make war on the 
King Jesus.” 


Paris. 


JEAN DE PANGE. 
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HEN Rudyard Kipling formulated ‘his famous distich about 

East and West, he did not see the East in the guise of the 

Soviet State, of a Bolshevist ideology, of Russian Imperialism. 
He thought of peoples whose life and whose notions are directed by 
transcendental, as against the West’s material, aspirations; whose 
philosophy is beyond us because it accepts evil, squalor and injustice as 
impositions of fate, not as residues of man’s primitive origin. Yet in the 
course of a colourful life I have come across men of the East with whom 
a deeper feeling of brotherly fellowship sprang up, suddenly, inexplic- 
ably, than with any western mind trained on the same lines as my own. 
The unbridgeable gap seems now to yawn, not between Orient and 
Occident in their conventional meaning ; not between the peoples with 
a dualist way of life, with a materialist polity and transcendent ethics, 
and others with a monist one, permeated and directed in all its phases 
by their tenets; but between the Orient and its wholly materialist 
upshoot or caricature. That, after the English, the French, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, after Babeuf, Proudhon and Marx, it took root and 
shape in the East, could be accidental. That, profoundly materialist, 
it yet operates in analogy with the Prophet’s intransigence and with the 
cruelty of Kali’s worshippers, may be a consequence of geographic and 
ethnic conditions up to a point. 

The fact we have to face is the rising of the e collectivist against the 
individualist world. In their extreme development both these upshoots 
of western dualism appear in U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Both have deviated 
from the ideal—never and nowhere yet realised—balance of materialist 
polity and transcendent ethics; both found their own method for 
mastering the difficulties of modern life conducive to power and 
stability. It is but logical, therefore, that the world’s conflict of to-day 
lies between them, in the first instance, and that the rest of the world 
groups itself, with a greater or lesser degree of ardour, around these 
two prototypes of the New East and the New West—the twain that 
indeed never shall meet. 
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Britain lies between them. Not merely geographically ; ; not only as 
a part of that western civilisation which, with the age-old wisdom of 
Greco-Roman and Christian philosophy, has learned to correct its 
never-ending mistakes by its ever-renewed doubt; but because, 
. together with her western European sister nations she has long stripped 
“off the impudence, self-righteousness and dashing of extreme youth and 

‘thus is unable to embark upon any coursé that would force her to 
renounce either her deeply ingrained notions about the individual’s 
claims upon the community, or the limitations she has laid upon that 
community’s supremacy. Here, so it seems, and not in the fear of 
becoming a “ forty-ninth state of U.S.A.”, lies the real obstacle to 
Britain’s ranging herself unreservedly with America in her by now 
clearly accentuated challenge to Soviet ambitions. Everything else, 
community of language, similarity of institutions, comradeship of two 
world wars, economic and financial interests, seem to indicate our 
partisanship as a given fact. 

U.N.O. might have been, and might still be, the way out. It might 
enforce upon both these young giants, instinctively keen on measuring 
their muscular strength and on testing the’quality of their respective 
widely different training, a modicum of respect for older people’s way 
of life. But it would need strong leadership, and a readiness for sacrifice 
and for teamwork by all others as to which the present trend towards 
partisanship with one or the other of the two challengers, mostly 
according to geographical realities, leaves but scant hope. We therefore 
must envisage a clash—not necessarily but, alas, not unlikely, a warlike 
one—at least as a possibility ; and we must avoid that ostrich-policy 
which, in the earlier days of Hitlerism, anxiously shunned a preventive 
cure, then still possible and comparatively easy and safe. In facing that 
situation, a few blunt statements should not come amiss in helping to 
sweep away the cobwebs of propaganda which, sincere or tn usum 
delphini, have ‘obscured the issue. a 

(1) There is no such thing as “ Economic Democracy °—a slogan 
invented to make a totalitarian regime palatable to unthinking demo- 
crats of every denomination ; even could there be a complete equality 
in the distribution of the fruits of common labour by all who share in ` 
the latter, and their complete liberty in appointing their own superiors 
from their midst, it would not be democracy ; for democracy is a way 
of life, one and indivisible in all its phases. | Se lear 
—~@) There is, t y, no Capitalism either, in the Marxian meaning 
of the word. The exercise of power by the possession of capital, the 
“means of production,” has long ceased to be the privilege of the 
nominal owner of such capital or of his appointee; when the com- 
munity controls it by means of laws and decrees, taxes, tariffs, quotas 
and easton ~duties ; shares it—the greater it is, the more in the 
capacity of the ‘majority owner—by way of taxation and other tributes 
to be paid to publicly owned enterprise and institutions ; and holds the 
stick of expropriation over it, either directly under the heading of public 
interest, or indirectly by its inheritance taxes ; when, finally, labour, in 
fact now the stronger of the two sides with ‘its huge, fully organised 
T.U.s, claims its maximum share not only in its acutely assessed benefits 
but in its management likewise ; what is there left of the capitalism of 
a century ago except the stimulant of the personal venture, the'risk, 
perhaps the leadership and its kudos? 

(3) The term “ Fascism ” as applied by Moscow and its satellites on 
the one hand and its allies in the recent war on the other, has a totally 
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' different meaning.. For the disciples of Lenin (who have not read him 
nor, for that, Marx} and if read, hardly understood them) everyone who 
does not subscribe to the Communist credo is a Fascist or near-Fascist ; 
while a real dyed-in-the-wool Nazi of yesterday, for paying proper lip- 
service to Communism and displaying the same fanaticism in its service 


he previously gave to Hitler, becomes a “ true believer ” and, often... 


enough, now bosses his .fellow-countrymen under the hammer and‘ 
sickle as before under the swastika. West of the Russian line, we try ` 
hard to turn a blind eye upon Fascism in other countries but seem to be 
wide awake to its traces within our respective own sphere of power ; for 
the essential difference between our own and the Fascist way of life is 
a fundarnental one, while from the Russian one it is separated’ merely 
by a disparity of terms, at best, of technique. 

(4) There is no real difference between a state-run service-motive, a 
co-operative, or a profit-motive system of economics, as far as their 
ultimate purpose—the creation and distribution of goods, the only real 
wealth—and their possibilities of international exchange are concerned. 
Whether the surplus is expressed in money, commodities, or the increase 
of means of production for the further increase of goods and services 
available for the community of consumers and producers—identical on 
the higher plane—is irrelevant in comparison with that ultimate 
purpose. It may well be that under different circumstances the “ profit 
motive ” (no less respectable in itself than, say, the ambition of a Soviet 
manager or worker to get a distinction, a bonus, or merely a mention on 
his factory’s blackboard, or the title of a “ Stakhanovist ”) may be of 
greater material service to the community in producing more, better, 
or cheaper goods or services than mere public service at cost price. And 
it may be the other way round, under different circumstances; the 
criterion being the consumer’s interest, all too often forgotten in 
doctrinaire polemnics although it is the only one affecting all and not 
merely an “interested part ” of the people. 

(5) There is no real, certainly no unbridgeable, difference between 
the masses of humansty which form the different states or even races. 
Their elementary desires and aspirations are the same: home, food, 
family, work—in moderation—and play; they can merge with one’ 
another in a common spirit and way of life, as demonstrated by U.S.A.’s 
130 million, of whom but a quarter million are autochthones ; they can 
be indoctrinated with the beliefs of others, even to the point of fanatic- 
ism, viz. the French (Gobineau, Vacher de Lapouge) racialism in Nazi 
Germany, the German Marxism in Russia, Latin Catholicism in Ireland, 
etc. Without the anachronistic claims of a long-obsolete so ty, 
and without the artificial barriers against their free exchange, the bulk 
of the peoples—of all peoples—would therefore tend towards com- 
promise, co-operation and everlasting peace, and towards the recognition 
of each other’s advantages, instead of harping upon “ defects.” 

(6) Consequently, the greatest danger, for itself and for others, is the 
sélfssolatton of a nation or other large community; for it creates, 
instead of protecting itself against, misunderstanding, fear and enmity 
by others. The trend of inflicting its own concept of right and wrong, 
its own way of life, upon others, flows therefrom, ostensibly as a safe- 
guard against “ aggression.’ It destroys precisely that modern 
technical society upon whose sublimation Soviet Russia—for that is the 
case in point—is built ; a society that is, and has to be of necessity, 
more completely and truly international than any preceding one. 

(7) The question as to whether this or any international society with 
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full safeguards for just and workable procedure preventing strife be- 

tween its members, and within the latter’s domains,,can be created and 

developed by consent, or only by enforcement, was-ndt solved by the 
. Vienna Congress or the League of Nations, and is not solved by U.N.O. 
„in its present form. Its necessity, however, is one of the few points on 
which at least thinking men of all nations, whatever their differences, 
agree. Thus the clash between East and West becomes accidentally one 
over the method of securing a future unanimity of mankind. (In fact, 
it is less a matter of principle than of personal temperament: the 
optimist believes in some federal organisation, the pessimist in dictator- 
ship only ; hence we must presume that Russian statesmen on the 
whole are pessimists.) This indeed Seems a more reasonable explanation 
of a procedure which, by way of “ Iron Curtain,” veto, dogmatic hag- 
gling over paragraphs often without material importance, and by such 
pin-pricks as the retention of fifteen wives of British soldiers and 
officials, appears to us and others merely obstructionist on principle. 

There are many more dialectic clouds obscuring our political horizon. 

If those touched by these brief statements all seem to play 
Kremlin terminology, there are certainly others which would back, up 
to a point, the Soviet claims based upon the hasty and superficial 
agreements of Yalta and Potsdam. For not all that the Russians do 
and want is simply unjustified egoism, much as it might appear in that 
light under the disillusioning conditions of a post-war world in ruins. 
And whatever pedantry and shortsightedness, dogmatism and isola- 
tionism, may be shown by their Government—a Government that 
suffers from the same kind of inferiority complex crying for over- 
compensation which led the Nazis to their doom—the Russian people 
are human beings like others, with many lovable traits: generosity, 
hospitality, jollity, artistic gifts, if as yet not wholly licked into shapé, 
and inclined to take an increased social security for liberty, while it 
closely resembles their former serfdom. They do not see that the 
socialised property, in the hands of the same Government which wields 
political power, inevitably makes for dictatorship, and not for the 
Marxian “classless society ” ; that it leaves them at the mercy of 
bureaucracy in its ugliest form, exempt from public control, dependent 
upon craving to superiors or to informers for promotion, or merely for 
holding its own, and therefore as remote from the “ service-motive ” 
allegedly driving the machinery of state and economy as at all imagin- 
able. ' i 
Where, then, is the zone of agreement ; where the possibility, for an 
impoverished, understaffed, yet courageously experimenting Britain, 
of throwing a bridge across the gap separating East and West ? The 
tentative suggestion of a Western European bloc, as a third centre of 
power, ‘to ‘hold ‘the balance, is tempting ; and as a step towards progress 
like every “federation, customs, economic or currency union, every link 
in fact which helps to diminish the number of independent sovereign- 
ties and to create new solidarities, seems desirable. But neither a hardly 
convalescent France or Italy, nor the smaller powers with their record 
of misapplied neutrality, would seem to lend power such as might give 
authority to that bloc sufficient to put a brake upon the dynamic 
impetus of the two more youthful giants. Therefore the danger of 
relying, in a most real emergency, upon a force that might prove 
fictitious—another Maginot Line—appears, at least for some time to 
come, greater than the practical advantage of a structure natural 
and desirable by itself and in its other potential services. 
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The course of simple mediation, on the other hand, need hardly be 
mentioned. A mediator, in order to succeed, must either be chosen by 
both litigants, or possess such overwhelming preponderance that he 
could enforce his decision upon either or both of them. None of these 
alternatives applies in the present case ; we are, for Soviet Russia, but 
a shade. less suspect than her “ capitalist ” antagonist across the 
Atlantic, and Britain’s Labour Gevernment, for Moscow, is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. U.N.O., as an arbiter, would possibly be acceptable 
to the Kremlin—provided it had at least 50 per cent. of Sovietised or 
pro-Soviet members ; a most unlikely proportion, even with the eastern 
and south-eastern European members under the Russian thumb and 
an occasional opportunist from the Oriental or Latin American camp. 
Apart from purely diplomatic efforts which, after the day of Chicherin 
and Litvinov, seem to leave little impression upon Moscow policy, there 
are, apparently, but two courses open for British initiative, not exclud- 
ing, but following each other in logical consequence. : 
The first consists in an appeal to the Russian people itself. Difficult 
as it appears at first sight, with the curtain laid around the world’s 
largest national territory and around the mind of each Soviet citizen, 
‚it should not prove impossible. For it would not be an appeal against 
their Government, which must be credited with acting in what it firmly 
believes to be the best interest of their people and even of humanity 
such as they see it. It would have to be a campaign against fear. It 
would have to destroy the delusion of a capitalist world bent upon 
invading and destroying the Soviet realm, upon enforcing another 
regime, another economic system, other social ideals upon it. It would 
have to emphasise the common, humanitarian, intellectual, technical 
and economic interests; the tradition of non-interference and non- 
intervention with whatever regime within another country on condition 
of reciprocity. It would have to send invitations—such as some time 
ago was made to and accepted by members of the Supreme Soviet—to 
workers, scientists and artists, civil servants, engineers and soldiers, 
students, agriculturists, and above all, women. It would have to ask for 
similar facilities for British visitors to the Soviet Union; not in con- 
_ ducted tours, but in unconstrained intercourse with the Russian people, 
their comrades in arms of yesterday, everywhere. In brief: it would 
' have to aim at proving the fundamental similarity between individuals 
on both sides of the artificial line that separates them to-day and makes 
them distrust each other, and of their common aspirations. 

The methods would consist in systematic radio talks—received 
possibly only by a few, but bound to be spread in time by word of 
mouth—and in a similar exploitation of the Press, here, in Germany, 
and elsewhere ; in a corresponding instruction of all British officers, 
especially on soil on which there is contact with their Russian’ counter- 
parts ; in sincere speeches by our statesmen and negotiators wherever 
they are in discussion with Soviet leaders; in gestures of friendship 
such as the granting of honours to outstanding Soviet scientists, artists, 
etc.; in an adroit exploitation of Czechs, Austrians, Germans, Hun- 
garians, Jugoslavs, Poles, Finns and others—fundamentally by no 
means all simply willing tools of Communism and of a Soviet supremacy 
over their lands—for the spiritual link-up with the Russian people. 

That campaign will be hard, and not very fertile, at first. The walls 
of distrust and of a dictatorial administration are cemented with many 
a bitter experience during thirty years ; but more than one chink was 
broken into it during our war against a common enemy, more than one 
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opening was created by the spreading of Russian administration and 
Russian hosts over a quarter of Europe west of their original border. 
When prejudices begin to fall, the truth spreads inevitably ; and no 
‘regime—except that of a maniac like Hitler, in personal possession of 
despotic power—can long remain unaffected by a popular trend. We 
have to try the’ good faith of the one we are concerned with ; as-yet, 
this was done only with old-fashioned means of little or no avail. 
Should that goodwill campaign, that anti-fear plan of action, fail 
‘-—whose aims, I am sure, correspond with the deepest longing of the 
people on both sides of the critical line—then, and then only with a 
clear conscience, we should have to range ourselves alongside: with 
Washington so as to meet danger with the strongest force that can be 
mustered. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS IN WALES. 


MHE publication of a book* by Sir Frederick Rees, Principal 
of Cardiff University College, is an event of importance in 
Welsh historical studies; for since the recent death of Sir 
John Edward Lloyd, he is undoubtedly the foremost among the 
Principality’s historians who write in English. The Welsh University 
to-day can boast of one or two most able historians who refuse to 
write save in their native tongue; and the larger world of readers is 
much impoverished through this self-denying ordinance on the part 
of Professor R. T. Jenkins, whose learned and delightful books on 
Welsh social history in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can 
at least claim comparison with Dr. Trevelyan’s best work. Sir Frederick 
Rees’ collection of essays and addresses ranges from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis in the twelfth century to the coming of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion to Glamorganshire in the eighteenth, but the bulk of it is devoted 
to the Tudors and the seventeenth-century Civil War, subjects which 
have been the author's lifelong study. “When is Rees’ History of 
the Civil War in Wales coming out ? ” is a question that has long been 
asked where Welsh scholars foregather ; just as Oxford men used to 
inquire—‘‘ When is Bryce’s Justinian to appear?’’ Well, we have 
not got it yet, and must be thankful for these gleanings from the field. 
What is this “ Wales ” which forms the background to Sir Frederick’s 
studies ? In this mass of detail, these trivial skirmishes, these tricks 
and plots of third-rate men, can we descry an historical pattern, any- 
thing that throws light upon the larger problems of politics and national 
life? What obscure Welshmen did in the seventeenth century can 
hardly. merit. our attention to-day when it is imperative that the 
student, ‘and even the average citizen, should see the world as a whole, 
unless what, they did really helps us to understand what other men 
elsewhere have done and still are doing. Fiction at its most extravagant ° 
pales before the true story of Owen Tudor, the Anglesey squire, not 
‘even a knight, who married the young Catherine, widow of King 
Henry V and daughter of the King of France; thereby to become 
grandfather of the first of our Tudor sovereigns. When Henry of 
Richmond led his army from Milford Haven to Bosworth he assumed 
the royal colours of the Princes of Gwnyedd, viz. green and white, 
charged with the Red Dragon. It was not until the reign of the first 
* Studies 1m Welsh History. By J. F. Rees. University of Wales Press. 
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Stuart -king that the Welsh Dragon was removed from the arms of 
England, and even-now the College of Heralds has its Rouge Dragon. 
Nevertheless, it was the throne of England that Henry mounted ; we 
he did not attempt to restore the overthrown independence of Wales. 
The sixteenth century was to be marked by an intense nationalism, ; 
and it was obvious that Henry and his successors would aim either atz, 
assimilating England to Wales or Wales to England. There could be ` 
no question as to which they would elect to do; naturally they would 
become sovereigns of England, and Wales would, as speedily as possible, 
be converted into a mere region of the larger and wealthier land. 
Queen Elizabeth, although she displayed some solicitude for the spiri- 
tual welfare of the people of the Principality by causing the Bible and 
Book of Common Prayer to be translated into their tongue, had not 
a shred of Welsh sentiment ; in fact she frequently boasted of being 
“ mere English.” 

What were the consequences of Tudor rule so far as the Welsh 
people were concerned ? Broadly speaking, the answer is that Wales as 
a nation was almost killed—almost, but not quite ; and that the spark 
of life left in it waited to be kindled into flame by the Methodist Revival, 
and by the powerful tide of nationalism which spread over so much 
of Europe in the nineteenth century. It required both Henry VIII 
and Howel Harris to make Mr. Lloyd George possible ; the former to 
create one realm, in which Wales was but a number of Parliamentary 
constituencies ; the latter to make those constituencies an articulate 
nation. It is a curious fact that the British Isles, despite their small 
size, have never been a melting-pot. Within them distinct nations 
have dwelt side by-side for centuries without in the least losing their 
separate identity. And it is the more surprising when one considers the 
enormous superiority of one of those nations—the English—in point 
of numbers, wealth, power and culture. 

Wales as a nation was born towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. In the Middle Ages there was a group of tribes inhabiting 
the mountainous regions to the west of Offa’s Dyke who spoke Welsh 
and obeyed the laws of Howel the Good ; but they had, except at rare 
moments, but little sense of unity. But Owen Glendower’s rising marks 
an epoch ; henceforth national consciousness manifested itself. It was 
the mistake of this nationalism, encouraged by some of the leadi 
bards, to see in Henry VII the great Welsh champion foretold by the 
prophets. The consequence of this delusion was that Wales was hypno- 
tised into worship of the Tudors. Indeed monarch-worship became so in- 
grained a trait of the Welsh people that it persisted right down:to 
Hanoverian times, despite the complete neglect of Wales on the part of | 
every British Government throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth - 
centuries. —- 

The Tudors were fully representative of the political ideas ‘of their 
own age, a fact which, of course, at least partly accounts*for their 
immense popularity. They were thoroughgoing nationalists; and 
they believed in “uniformity—one crown, one church, one law, one 
language, one Parliament. Towards Wales .they felt the duty of con- 
scientious spreaders of civilisation, and were eager to do well by it 
according to their lights. Edward IV had established the Council of 
the Marches with the object of reducing that turbulent region to order ; 
but it was not until the Presidency of the stern and energetic Rowland 
Lee under Henry VIII that the task was accomplished, at the cost, it 
is computed, of hanging five thousand malefactors, and the famous 
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eulogy pronounced by Edmund Burke deserved. Henry VIII followed 
up this pacification with the series of statutes commonly referréd to as 
the Act of Union with Wales. Briefly it may be said that their object. 
was to throw open to Welshmen all the privileges, in State and Church, 
enjoyed hitherto only by Englishmen ; but only on condition that they 
ceased to be Welshmen and converted themselves into the. best 
imitation Englishmen possible. 

The gentry for the most part accepted Henry’s terms and ceased 
to be Welsh. Thenceforth English was the language spoken in the 
squire’s hall, and the splendid native literature, one of the oldest in 
Europe, going back without a break to the fifth century, was abandoned 
in favour of English authors. Thus Wales lost its natural leaders. 
The common people, thanks largely to the magnificent Welsh transla- 
tion of the Bible and the metrical version of the Psalms made by 

und Prys, remained faithful to the ancient tongue. Neither did 
Wales, so far as the bulk of its people went, accept the Anglican Church ; 
but remained Catholic at heart until converted to a purely native brand 
of nonconformity i in the eighteenth century. It was too poor a country ` 
to have a middle class; there were only squires and peasants, who 
from the early years of the seventeenth century virtually constituted 
two nations. Many new schools were established during the sixteenth 
century, but in none of them was Welsh the vehicle of instruction. 
They were purely English, as was the so-called “ Welsh” Jesus 
College, Oxford. This Anglicising of its educational institutions 
deprived Wales of a cultural centre. 

And yet, with all these powerful agencies—schools, college, Church, 
squirearchy—comunitted to the task of destroying the Welsh nation, 
destroyed it never was. At no time did the Welsh language cease to 
be the living tongue of the vast majority of native inhabitants. Never 
did the people cease to regard themselves as quite distinct from the 
people of England. And the twentieth century saw the Principality 
with the alien Anglican Church disestablished; equipped with its 
own university ; its own ancient tongue taught in every school ; its 
own living literature ; and able, in 1916, to give a Welsh-speaking 
Prime Minister to Great Britain. 

Reflecting on these strange vicissitudes of a nation’s life, it is natural 
to look to other regions of Europe to-day, in which situations of extreme 
difficulty have developed owing to the obstinate persistence of nation- 
ality and the diverse ways in which it has been treated in the past. 
Down to the French Revolution the “ nation ” commonly meant the 
reigning dynasty. “ But are they patriots for me ? ” inquired Francis 
Joseph when a court official was assuring him that-certain suspected 
subjects of his were patriotic Austrians. It was the old Reformation 
compromise of cujus regio ejus religio in political dress. Thus, if the 
dynasty spoke German, the nation was assumed to be German. Rous- 
seau altered all that ; for he interpreted “ nation ’’ to mean the com- 
mon people composing the majority of the inhabitants. Napoleon’s 
armies carried this new teaching into every corner of Europe. There 
was a world of difference between the basis of Napoleon’s political 
authority and that of Frederick the Great or even that of George III. 
Mazzini put the finishing touch to the transformation by endowing the 
new style of nation with personality, thereby imparting to it an 
emotional quality which had always been present in the case of a 
sovereign who was the nation in his own person. So it had been with 
Wales ; when the Tudors decided that they would be “ mere English ” 
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they assumed that the Welsh people would hasten to do likewise. Of 
that assumption the legal consequence was that Wales became nothing 
more than a dozen counties of England in which it was long thought 
that only a dwindling number of ignorant peasants would go on speaking 
a dying language, in much the same fashion as the people of Cornwall. 

In some conquered countries the land has passed into the legal > 
possession of members of the conquering race, with the result that one 
nation owns the land while another cultivates it. So it was with the. 
Baltic lands overran by the Germans ; where the owners of the great 
estates after the conquest would be Germans, while the peasants 
dwelling on them might be Slavs or Estonians. In such cases the land- 
lords would equate themselves with the nation. It happened so in 
Ireland as well. So much of its land came to be owned by Englishmen’ 
that many failed to perceive that there was any Irish nation apart 
from them. Much of the controversy over Home Rule turned uncon- 
sciously on this confusion; the Home Rulers, when they spoke of 
Ireland, were thinking of the common people of the island, while the 

anti-Home Rulers had in mind the English owners of the land. Home 
Rule was impossible until the democratic conception of the nation had 
developed to the point at which almost everybody looked upon the 
majority of the inhabitants of-a country as determining its nationality. 
Once that change had taken place the English ascendancy in Ireland 
was doomed. 

Much the same thing is to be seen in the history of Wales, with the 
difference that there it was the native aristocracy who, for the most 
part, converted themselves into foreigners. Until recently, save for 
the extensive estates of the descendants of the Norman barons who 
had seized much of the more fertile parts of the country in the hundred 
years after 1066, few English people owned land in Wales. The conse- 
quences, however, were not dissimilar ; for Wales came to be made up 
of a society in which there was a small number of landlords who to 
all intents and purposes were Englishmen, despising the language and 
ancient culture of their own ancestors; and on the other hand the 
mass of landless peasantry, who were still in every sense Welsh and 
of a different national consciousness from that of their masters. It 
was not until the new nineteenth-century type of nationalism had 
invaded Wales that a Welsh nation, composed of educated people who 
wrote and spoke Welsh as their mother-tongue, emerged, and began 
to make itself felt as a force in British public life. That is why such men 
as Mazzini, Kossuth and Thomas Davis were so immensely popular 
in Victorian Wales ; for they were giving expression on the wide Euro- 
pean stage to what the lowly peasants, miners, quarrymen and 
religious leaders of Wales believed in as the birthright of their own 
submerged nation. 

The defender of a ruthless policy towards a conquered nation can 
fnd much wherewith to uphold the rightness of his cause in the history 
of national movements. For are not the majority of the troubles to 
which they have given rise due to humane and imperfect conquests 
in the past ? A policy of “ thorough,” of course, would have led to the 
complete annihilation of the conquered people; and the land would 
in consequence not only be owned but also wholly populated by 
members of the victorious race. In that case there would be no danger 
of a national revival of the defeated with a Home Rule movement, 
and possibly a series of rebellions such as have marked the tempestuous 
history of Ireland. and Poland during the past century and a half. 
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Whether such a policy can be morally justified at the bar of history 
depends upon the value of the national culture in question ; what is its 
contribution to the common stock of things which mankind would 
not’ willingly let die? The example of Renan alone would stiffice 
to disprove the contention of the nationalist that no man is ‘able 
to achieve the highest of artistic expression save by using the language 
of his forefathers. We should indeed be hard put to it to prove that 
the: world, or any portion of it, would be the better if Renan had 
abjured the use of French and composed his great works in-the Breton 
tongue. Yet that is precisely what many of the leading scholars and 
literary men of Wales are, of set purpose, doing to-day. Would it not 
be better, for example, if W. J. Gruffydd had written his delightful Hen 
Atgofion in English, as Renan wrote his Souvenirs d’Enfance in French ? 
The right answer to that question is very far from obvious. < 

The nationalist is assuredly right in maintaining that no sensible 
person would welcome a uniform world. So profound and sagacious a 
student of history as Lord Acton used to maintain that diversity of 
culture is essential to the health of civilisation. He disbelieved in the 
political nationalism which was coming to be so popular in his day. ; 
andon many grounds, including the paramount one of the safeguard- 
ing of liberty, he preferred the multi-national State. But then a diff- 
cult question arises: Can a nation continue to exist as a merely cultural 
association, as what Alfred Zimmern has defined as “ a way of feeling, 
thinking and living,” unless-it is also self-governing ? And, anyhow, 
can we hinder people from feeling and thinking about politics, once 
they have begun ‘to do so along national lines about literature and 
education ? Is it not one of the lessons'of history that the more homo- 
geneous a State, the more free from tension and trouble it will be? 

unions, even of people closely akin and on roughly the same 
level of civilisation, have seldom turned out a success; as we realise 
“when we think of Norway and Sweden, Denmark and Iceland, Holland 
and Belgium, Eire and Ulster. Were no other obstacle to exist, the 
difficulty of creating satisfactory parliamentary constituencies where 
there are plural communities is itself wellnigh insuperable. 

The Welsh nation shows abundant signs of life to-day, but it bears 
on its body the scars incurred by a three hundred years’ sojourn in 
the wilderness. A truly fine literature had come into being in the Middle 
Ages, and the’ Welsh language was one of the most polished and highly 
developed of any of the spoken tongues of Europe. But when the aris- | 
tocracy, who were the natural leaders and the proper custodians of the 
nation’s culture, forgot the language and adopted English in its place 
Welsh survived only as the tongue of an ignorant peasantry. That it 
survived at all is a marvel; as it was it required a; mighty purge at 
the hands of devoted scholars in the opening decade of the present 
century béfore it could become again fit to resume the mission it had 
relinquished in the seventeenth century. And, very unfortunately, 
Wales bears another scar, which is, no doubt, the consequence of the 
years of neglect and humiliation, and is to be seen in the narrow, bitter 
and unhelpful Anglophobia of the extreme political nationalist. . 

W. WATKIN Davæs. 

Birmingham University. 
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PRIORITIES IN ee 
THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE. 


T is just over ten years since P.E.P. published its comprehensive 

report on the health services of this country, which was surveyed 

in these pages in an article on “ the re-orientation of the health 
services.” (March 1938.) The report concluded “that one of the 
most crucial problems of co-ordination which remains to be solved is 
the relationship between voluntary health services on the one. hand, 
and State and local authority’s services on the other.” Since then the 
conditions of war have made it necessary for them to come together 
to a greater extent than before, though there may have been a certain 
amount of rebound since its conclusion. In particular experience was 
gained in the hospital service, but influences, not prompted by concern 
for the welfare of the ‘patients, have entirely removed the hospitals 
from administration by the local authorities. Nevertheless, the new 
Act does provide the machinery for effecting the co-ordination desired 
by the P.E.P. report. This, however, is not the main problem, which is, 
as elsewhere in the national life, the best distribution of manpower. 
The particular staff of which the deficiency in-numbers has attracted 
the most attention are the nurses. It must’ not be thought, however, 
that the hospitals are the only places where they are needed, nor is 
their occupation in them necessarily the most profitable way of employ- 
ing them in the national interest. 

The problem of the shortage of nurses has been discussed ad nauseam 
and it is refreshing to have an entirely new line of approach. The 
Ministers of Health and Labour and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
are to be commended for having called together one of the new type of 
government inquiry, which is known as a “ working party.” The 
object is to provide a body with a detached interest in the subject, 
who can make practical suggestions for the more effective working. 
Primarily, the purpose of the inquiry was the recruitment and training 
of nurses. The Working Party were fortunate to have as chairman Sir 
Robert Wood, Principal of University College, Southampton, who 
also acted as chairman of the Steering Committee, formed of officials 
from the different departments concerned with the inquiry to provide 
the necessary factual basis for the work of the main body. The result 
is that the approach to the subject has been on a scientific basis and 
has involved research extending over a period of nearly eighteen 
months. 

The method of approach adopted by the Working Party was that 
the problem of staffing the nursing service cannot be isolated from 
other health and social problems. The basic question is to ascertain the 
best method of applying the resources available.so as to achieve an 
increasingly higher standard of health in the community. ‘ This in 
turn,” adds the report, ‘‘ requires that we should ascertain the optimal 
effort that needs to be devoted to preventive and curative services 
respectively, so as to secure the greatest possible reduction in the inci- 
dence and duration of sickness and consequent incapacity and loss of 
production.” This is the basic principle upon which to determine the 
priorities in the national health service, and the way in which it has 
been applied by the Working Party is a useful guide to its adoption in 
other branches of the health service. 

The total cost of sickness was estimated in the P.E.P. report to be 
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not less than £300,000,000 a year, which was then about one-seventh 
of the total income of the nation. Upon that the Working Party 
raise the question “ how far the loss of production through sickness 
might be reduced by a given increase in the efforts devoted to the 
prevention of ill-health.” More recently, Sir Wilson Jamieson, the 
Chief Medical Officer of Health of the Ministry, disclosed some figures 
of a survey made between October 1943 and December 1945. The 
annual loss of men’s work through illness is about 230,000,000 man- 
days. Women complain of about 25 per cent. more minor ailments 
than men, but for defined illness of a more serious nature there is little 
difference between them. (The Tsmes, May 29, 1947.) As one out of 
five people had a cold in January ‘1945 it is clear that the Ministry 
were justified in initiating research into the best methods of dealing 
with that impediment to efficient working. Much can be done ‘to 
improve the health of the community by education, and there is no 
doubt that progress was made during the war. Nevertheless, Professor 
‘Cullis was: fully justified in pleading before the Dundee meeting of 
the Britjsh PEA ia for teaching to give the community an under- 
standing of the principles of healthy living derived from a sound know- 
ledgé of the functioning of the healthy, body. The part of the Act, 
therefore, which has an early claim upon the national interest is that 
which contains the ‘duties of the local health authorities, for upon them 
rests the obligation to give the education and to develop the health 
centres in such a way that they are not merely polyclinics for the 
treatment of minor ailments. These centres will have a definite 
claim upon the nursing service and the Working Party state that 
“the proper stage for the estimation of sick nursing requirements 
should be subsequent to the estimation of optimal requirements 
of health nursing services.’’ In this connection there is a noticeable 
tendency to overlook the district nurse as one of the team connected 
with the health centre. The health visitor will naturally have a 
place in relation to it and there may be a case for the extensión 
of the almoner service, though its functions are more closely allied 
with the hospitals. The district nurse has a larger ‘contribution to 
make than either, and not least in the field of health education, as 
her access to the homes of the people enables her to give a practical 
application to her advice and information which is of inestimable 
value. In fact the work done by nurses in this field makes a consider- 
able contribution to justify the statement of the Working Party that 
“the success of a National Health Service will depend as much on a 
sufficient supply of adequately trained nurses as on a sufficiency of 
doctors.” Fortunately the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing is 
available to extend its excellent training to meet the requirements of 
the report. Incidentally, it may be observed that the contribution of the 
medical service depends to a definite extent upon whether the medical 
profession adopt the method of approach put forward in this report. 
The anticipation that the nursing service will be called upon to take 
a share in the health service as distinct from nursing. the bed- 
ridden sick necessitates that their education shall be more closely 
associated with the health authorities. Accordingly it is proposed that 
their training.should no longer be wholly under the direction of the 


hospital authorities and in the hospitals. There is to be a new regional ` 


nursing unit in which educational authorities will be represen- 
ted so that the girls will have a prospect of being students in fact as 
well as in name. In‘order to determine the course of training the Work- 
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ing Party conducted a scientific inquiry on the basis of job analysis 
with a rather remarkable result. They found that what is ndw absorb- 
ing 4,100 hours of training might well be taught to the average student 
in 1,600 hours. That is, 60 per cent. of the time now spent in this part 
of training represents sheer repetition dictated by the requirements 
of ward work, Without committing themselves to precise details 
the Working Party believe that the period of training might be reduced 
to two years, allowing for six weeks’ holiday annually and a five-day 
training week of forty hours. This may involve that nurses’ .work 
will have to be organised upon.a three-shift basis, upon which there 
has been some difference of opinion. Objections which were valid a 
few years ago now no longer have the same force, and nurses could be 
assured of the sympathetic approval by the patients of the change. 

Following the provision of a more attractive course of training it 
might -be expected that the recruitment problem would be on its 
way to solution. In this connection the Working Party conducted 
another scientific examination arising from the fact that some 50 per 
cent. of the candidates fail to complete the course. They, found that 
a substantial proportion were unsuited for the work. So they advocate 
the adoption of methods for selecting applicants which have been, used 
with satisfactory results in the Forces and in industry. At the same 
time the Working Party are alive to the fact “ that there is consider- 
able risk in endeavouring to attract candidates for training in unpopular 
institutions.” Their careful inquiries have dissipated:the popular idea 
that the rates of pay are one of the primary causes for the lack of 
entrants. The investigators accepted no statements without the 
supporting evidence. As a result the report finds that there is little 
doubt “ that the true reasons for leaving are rarely given by the nurse 
to the hospital authorities unless the reasons contain no implied criti- 
cism of the administration, of the conditions of living or the attitudes `. 
of senior staff.” The reasons interact upon each other. Thus unsatis- 
factory food or poor accommodation might be tolerated if the discip- 
line were less severe. But among the factors the Working Party 
come to the conclusion that “ the first in significance is hospital discip- 
line; the second, the attitude of senior staff; the third and fourth, 
food and hours of ptessure of work.” The present code of discipline is 
intelligible historically as it was originally inspired by conventual 
tradition. Potential nurses of to-day for the most part regard nursing 
as a profession with no more justification than any other for encroach- 
ing upon the personal life. After being educated under an influence 
which cultivates her self reliance and capacity to think for herself the 
nurse finds herself subjected to a régime which would be resented by 
her little sister. The system of discipline oftentimes is not incorporated 
in rules subject to`the approval of the authorities. Hospitals like other 
great institutions have their traditions. But there can be unsatisfactory 
traditions. One example must suffice. Nothing impresses the average 
patient more than the fact that nurses are always on their feet. It 
would be difficult for any committee to approve a rule that they must 
never sit down in the presence of a patient, but that is a rigid tradition 
+ in some hospitals. To eradicate that type of tradition is no easy task. 
- With it is closely associated the attitude of the senior staff. In recent 
years the shortened hours have enabled them to develop their outside 
interests, but the difficulty is that they do not carry their normal 
- relations back to’ the hospital premises. The Sister directly she puts 
on her uniform is another personality. 
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If the ‘food is still unsatisfactory it is not for lack of attention which 
has been given to it, even to the extent of having deprived the matron , 
of her control and placing it in a special department. The hours of 
work can be regulated by authority, but the pressure of work is affected 
by the methods of discipline to some extent. There is a tradition 
that a nurse while she is on duty must always be on the move, and 
preferably in a hurry. It is a method which has been abandoned in- 
other walks of life and retains its hold on the plea of being justified by 
the needs of the patients. Into the consequential reforms necessitated 
by the Working Party’s proposals such as the re-organisation of the 
General Nursing Council it is not the present purpose to enter. Their 
report will' have rendered an invaluable service by contributing in 
a practical way to the enlightenment of public opinion founded upon 
the P.E.P. report. There is no doubt that lay opinion, not for the first 
time, is in advance of medical and through the health authorities will 
be able to make its influence felt in the development of the health 
service. In determining the respective claims of hospitals and health 
as regards manpower and other résoyrces sight must not be lost of the 
Cinderellas in each. Dental services, which, are woefully undermanned, 
constitute an important contribution to preventive measures. Mental 
hospitals merely from the point of view of production justify much 
more attention. Work is by far the best treatment for many mental 
difficulties. Anyone who has read the terrible picture in Certified, 
by Mr. H. G. Woodley, can realise how lacking in perspective is the 
amount of attention to the hospitals for the distressed in mind as 
compared with those for the treatment of the body. It is clear that 
some ofthe services covered by the new Act start with a considerable 
handicap owing to the neglect of others for years. Nevertheless, there 
must be priorities in putting it into operation owing to the limited man- 
power and materials available. There can be no hesitation in following 
the lead of the Nurses’ Working Party to determine them. 

i C. E. A. BEDWEIL, . 


BATS. 


LYING through the night on its strange membranous wings, 

swerving past an open window, every bat, or so the superstition 

runs, has but one desire—to entangle itself irretrievably in some 
luckless woman’s hair. Of course, nothing could in fact be further from 
the truth. Why should any animal go out of its way to tie itself up in 
knots and expose itself to capture? But this and similar arguments 
usually fall on deaf ears, for when a bat flies into a room, reason 
normally flies out and panic reigns instead. Yet a very few minutes’ 
observation would in most cases suffice to banish such a groundless 
fear for ever. To be on the safe side, however, my wife and I once spent 
not a few minutes but five weeks in a room where every evening a bat 
was on the wing. It was a Pipistrelle, the smallest British species and 
the one most likely to blunder through an open window. Each evening, 
when it had woken up from its heavy daytime slumber, it was encour- 
aged to settle on our heads. Flying often in quite bare rooms, when the 
time came for it to alight it had to spend several minutes looking for a 
possible perch, when it could so very easily have chosen the one that it 
is supposed above all others to prefer. Fluttering round our heads on 
thirty-six consecutive evenings, it landed on them on only one or two 
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occasions. Even then it rested almost as lightly as a butterfly and was 
as easy to remove. The chances, then, of a stray bat touching even a 
single strand of a woman’s hair are very small. It had taken us weeks 
of quiet waiting to induce a bat to perch on a human head. It will be 
seen, therefore, what infinite patience is needed to bring about the 
“calamity ” that so many dread. But—I can hear the exclamation— 
bats are covered with fleas. We did not discover a single parasite of any 
kind on our small Pipistrelle, though we carefully hunted about in its 
soft brown fur. Indeed, in five weeks we saw it scratch itself only twice, 
which suggests a particularly clean and healthy skin, one that would 
put to shame most of our domesticated animals. And in any case, a bat 
flea presumably takes very good care not to fall off its flying host. 
- Having carried out that experiment, in the interests of humanity, it 
‘seemed only equitable to carry out another, in the interests of the bats 
themselves. Accordingly, taking the Pipistrelle in my hands, I intro- 
duced it to a number of women still suffering from this bat obsession. 
The little animal was held in such a way that its closed and crumpled 
wings could not be seen—those wings that look so much like creased 
and badly folded umbrellas. Nor was the:word bat mentioned. Instead, 
the Pipistrelle was introduced as the smallest and perhaps most 
delightful little animal that it had ever been our luck to meet. The 
experiment succeeded beyond our wildest expectations. Judging from 
the remarks I heard, the exclamations of delight, none of the bat’s 
visitors had ever before seen any animal quite so enchanting. Licking 
its tiny chops with the smallest red tongue any of them had ever seen, 
exposing its white, almost invisibly minute teeth in a series of prodigi- 
ous yawns, looking eagerly around with its bright little eyes, it took 
their hearts by storm. Some thought it looked like a microscopic. 
marmoset. Others said that its funny furry little face put them in 
mind of a “ toy ” Pomeranian—its face reduced to about the size, it 
. must be remembered, of the nail of a woman’s little finger. I think, 
indeed, that it was the Pipistrelle’s very minuteness that led to most 
people’s undoing, for few of the tiny animal’s admirers realised that 
they were delightedly stroking a bat. When I undeceived them and 
the Pipistrelle spread its wings to fly, in most cases the spell was broken. 
Nor is it for me to say whether this amasing experiment threw most 
light on bats or human beings 
Of conse it is rare to meet a hat face to face in this way. The popular 
term, Flitter-mouse, describes accurately enough what is mostly seen, 
namely a small body covered with fur and a large pair of wings. The 
latter, even in a Pipistrelle, span eight inches, though the head and 
body together do not measure much more than one and a half. The 
largest British bats, twice that size, are not more than fifteen inches 
from wing-tip to wing-tip. The most conspicuous, the wings are also 
not the least interesting part of a bat’s body. Supported in the main by 
its enormously elongated fingers, an extension runs backwards on 
either side of the hind legs, reaching practically to the tip of the tail. 
In effect, therefore, the bat is supported in the air by a parachute that 
runs almost all round its body. Here and there fur from the latter 
grows out a little way on to the flying membrane, far the greater part 
of which, however, is naked skin. On the ground, as I have said, the 
wings look like a couple of old umbrellas, one under each arm, while 
the interfemoral membrane—that part of the parachute supported 
down its centre by the tail—becomes a baggy crumpled heap, for all 
the world as though the small creature’s oldest and most disreputable 
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pair of pants was slipping down. Clearly the bat is at its best only in 
the air, where its powers of flight are superior to those of any bird, 
perhaps with the exception of the humming-birds, that can fly with 
almost equal facility backwards or forwards. A bird in the air is rather 
like a man on a bicycle. Each has only a limited freedom of action, a 
freedom limited by the rate of travel. A bat, on the other hand, appears 
to retain its ability to manceuvre at almost any speed. Even in full 
-flight it can stop, to dive almost vertically. Or, catapulting its body in 
some new direction, it can turn almost too quickly for the eye to 
_ follow. The bird appears to co-operate with the laws of gravity, the 
bat gives the impression of never having heard of them. 

Though “ Flitter-mouse ” describes the animal in action, it is a 
misleading term, for a bat is not just a mouse that flies, nor is it very 
closely related.to one. Both, it is true, are mammals, that is to say 
both are warm-blooded animals, with fur or hair on their bodies, which 
provide milk for their young. But there, in general, the resemblance 
ends. For the mouse is a rodent and belongs to the great group of 
creatures that includes the guinea-pigs, the rabbits, the squirrels, the 
porcupines and many other familiar animals. The bat, on the other 
hand, appears to be distantly related’ to the Insectivores, the group 
that in our country is reptesented by three species of shrew, the mole 
and the hedgehog. It is, however, so entirely unlike arly of these that 
it is set apart in a group of its own called the Chiroptera, or wing- ` 
handed animals. There are twelve British species, some with most 
attractive names. Perhaps the Pipistrelle has taken the best of these, 
but our two largest bats, the Noctule and the Serotine, surely have 
names calculated to conjure up pleasant expectations in the heart of 
any naturalist. Even simple descriptive names such as Long-eared, 
Whiskered, Horseshoe or Water-bat arouse one’s interest, reminding 
one here of some specific peculiarity or there, shall we say, of the fact 
that, when the need arises, any bat can swim. Unfortunately, without 
considerable experience, the different species are not easy to identify 
on the wing. 

In the summer a good pair of binoculars, of high light-transmitting 
power-rather than high magnification, are a considerable help if not a 
necessity. But in the winter these may be laid aside, to be replaced by 
a torch, or a candle and a box of matches. Thus provided I explored, 
during the cold weather of the 1946-7 winter, a number of bat dormi- 
tories. Holding on to icicles sometimes a foot in diameter, I scrambled 
and slid down from a frozen world into the warmth and shelter of some 
underground quarries, to forget for a few hours the biting north-east 
wind and the cruel frost that was paralysing so much of Europe. 
Shedding first a scarf and then a waistcoat, I walked about under- 
ground in very pleasant temperatures, ranging from 45 deg. F. to 50 
deg. F. In most places it was possible to remain upright, though here 
and there the ceiling came down for a while to within three feet of the 
floor, while elsewhere a return to a quadrupedal form of locomotion 
proved the best way to explore workings that in the aggregate must 
run for many miles underground. Each quarry contained, as a rule, 
two or three separate lanes, each one of which had to be explored to 
its extremity. For it was soon evident that there were more quarries, 
or at any rate more individual lanes, than bats. But the eventual 
discovery of a bat colony here and another there amply repaid the time 
and labour involved. ; 

The stray Pipistrelle hanging, upside down and ‘fast -asleep,.on.a 
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curtain, prepares.one for the inverted position adopted by bats during 
hibernation. But it leaves one wholly unprepared for the strangely 
beautiful attitude adopted by a sleeping Horseshoe. For these bats, 
the Greater and the Lesser, enfolded in their wings and hanging by 
their hind legs, look like the pup# of enormous insects. Sometimes, as 
I walked round a corner, the light from my candle would throw the 
enlarged shadow of a sleeping bat upon the wall beyond. Going,up to 
the silent shrouded form, I would then discover that, in the depth of 
its winter sleep, it was still able to contract its long slender legs and 
pull itself up a little nearer to the ceiling as I passed. If I stood and 
watched it long enough, it would slowly draw aside the curtain of its 
wings to look at the intruder, giving me a glimpse of a grumpy little 
face with that strange, naked, horseshoe-shaped nose-leaf that gives this 
bat its name. My intrusions nearly always had the same result, for on 
subsequent visits I would find that bat in a new place, often a hundred 
yards away down a neighbouring lane. 

These bats—Greater Horseshoes—changed their sleeping quarters 
from time to time, quite apart from any human disturbance. After one 
particularly cold spell, for instance, the temperature dropped in one 
lane ten degrees, to 40 degs. F. Instead of plunging the six bats that 
were sleeping there into even greater torpor, as might ‘have been 
expected, it woke them up and they flew to the far end of a neighbouring 
lane where, the temperature having fallen only'a couple of degrees, my 
thermometer still registered 48 degs. F. Many of these old quarries 
run into one another underground and, though the junction is generally 
blocked up with loose stone or debris, a through draught remains, the 
quarrymen asserting that in some cases a draught is necessary to clear 
the “ foul air.” This causes considerable variation in the temperatures 
one meets as one walks along these old underground lanes. The bats, 
strangely enough, often sleep in fairly draughty places and seem to 
avoid the warmest quarries that have the steadiest temperatures. The 
amount of moisture in the air is probably an important factor influencing 
their distribution in these strange, pitch-dark dormitories, where no 
gleam of light ever penetrates more than a few yards from the entrance. 

The bats of necessity fly blind as they follow the sometimes tortuous 
passages and avoid the stone columns that here and there support the 
sagging roof of an underground quarry. But a bat always does fly 
blind and can just as easily, therefore, fly on the darkest night as in the 
twilight. Watch the erratic flight of a Pipistrelle or, better still, the 
dashing tumbling career of a Noctule—the bat that, on a summer’s 
evening, flies high up amongst the wheeling, screaming swifts—and it 
is not hard to believe that these animals are either very short-sighted 
or else that they habitually fly without using their eyes. As a matter 
of fact if a bat is temporarily blindfolded, it flies just as usual, avoiding 
collisions when on the wing even when in a room crowded with obstacles. 
But if its mouth and nose are covered or, alternatively, its ears, it 
cannot fly. At any rate it is reluctant to take wing and when in the 
air it can no longer avoid collisions. This suggests that it is made 
aware of objects in its immediate neighbourhood by sound waves 
reflected from them. It also suggests that sounds are made by the bat 
itself as it flies, for, as we have seen, if it cannot squeak it cannot fly. 
Nor can it-fly if it cannot hear the echo of its own squeaks. 

As is now well known, bats make supersonic squeaks almost con- 
tinuously, of such high pitch or frequency that they are inaudible to 
human ears. These vary from: under ten a:second, when the bat is not 
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flying, to some thirty when it is on the wing, or fifty when it is approach- 
ing an obstacle. But the useful range of this echo-location is limited to 


a few yards, which probably accounts for the sudden and violent 
changes of direction that occur as a bat flies in pursuit of a moth or 
night-flying beetle, ‘‘ located ’’ when it is already on the point of over- 
shooting the mark. When, recently, man invented radar the bat had 
already been successfully echo-locating its way about the world for 
fifty million years—that is, forty-nine million years before man made 
any impression on the geological record at all. Despite its success, it is 
strange to reflect that were a bat! to become deaf or to lose its voice, 
it would be in dire distress. There is no reason.to suppose, however, 
that a bat which is well enough to fly in through an open window is 
ever likely to be confused by the echoes of its supersonic squeaks 
reflected back from even the most luxuriant head of hair. For this, it 
appears, is the modern version of the old superstition. I hope these 
few lines will not only have helped to remove this groundless fear, but 
will also have done something to clear the character of one of our most 
delightful little animals. 
BERNARD GOOCH. 


AUSTRALIAN BUFFALO. 


UFFALO country in Australia lies in the far north of the North- 

ero Territory, north, that is, of Capricorn. Here is a little- 

known section of the tropical earth, excepting its capital, its 
port, its landing-ground and its gateway, which is Darwin. That 
town is tropical enough for many who travel to, or in, Australia ; 
but who seeks buffalo must journey only a few miles down the north- 
south road and turn eastward to a cattle station called Humpty Doo— 
a name that would be strange anywhere but in a strange land, which 
the Territory is, yet a name that is, nevertheless, printed on the maps 
of the country. Moreover, it is a name to be found in a number of 
books that have been written by travellers and explorers of the Austral- 
ian north. 

Humpty Doo is in buffalo country, and I and a couple of fellow- 
travellers thought to see buffalo there ; but Manager Sedgewick, who 
may be remembered by certain more notable travellers who partook 
of his hospitality in other days, recommended us to country further 
on and further out, saying: “‘ Buffaloes are our livelihood and they have 
lately been too much disturbed.” What else he said was so illuminat- 
ing one wondered what sort of glory was to be had of buffalo 
hunting. It was disconcerting to learn that buffalo commonly run 
with cattle and that certain of the northern cattle stations are also 
called buffalo stations. From Humpty Doo an old track provides a 
slow and tortuous path southward through scrub and pandanus palm 
and stony waste, and over creek and mud flat, through some of the 
weirdest and most desolate country imaginable, to a lovely land of 
hill and plain and river and lagoon. Here the track goes by the cane- 
fringed Adelaide River, by many lagoons and billabongs possessed 
by reed and lotus, and by the fay-like lotus-bird, and jabiru and spoon- 
bill and duck, and heron, ibis and egret. The track goes, too, by 
low hills, whence the view is of a plain so vast that its farthest features 
are blurred as though by camouflage. On that great plain, an 
of grass marked with winding creeks and mud flats, and with faraway 
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isolated groups of trees, some perchance growing about unseen waters, 
many thousands of cattle graze unhindered and untended, as free as 
the wild creatures native to the country. 

The northern cattle country is open range where there are no fences 
except those surrounding station homesteads. In two hundred miles 
of travel I found two gates; and there was scarcely need of them. 
For this is a country of peace ; so much so that for months on end a 
herd of ten thousand cattle, ranging over territory extending beyond 
the horizons, may be left in the care of a couple of native “ boys,” a 
gin or two and a few piccaninnies, On the eastern side of the Adelaide 
River we reached Marakai Station homestead. Farther east is the 
Mary River, river of legend, a wilderness of cane jungle and swamp- 
water, beyond which lie lonely lands and the great aboriginal reserve 
that is Arnhem Land. Between and about these two rivers, Marakai 
is a cattle station of many hundreds of square miles—how many, no 
one knows! Though the northern holdings have boundaries defined 
on maps of the Territory, these maps are not infallible. They often 
fail, for that matter, to resolve a dispute on a question of boundaries. 
I use the word “dispute ’’ as amiably as would the people of the 
stations. It is not good form to argue any other way than amiably about 
properties measured by the square mile. What’s a mile or two, anyway, 
when all the horizon is yours and that horizon often a mirage with a 
tide-like ebb and flow? The Adelaide River runs north to Adam 
Bay, Van Dieman’s Gulf and the Timor Sea. The Mary runs north, 
too, on maps. Its identity is lost for many miles in swamps, and near 
the coast it loses its identity again in more extensive swamps and fails 
of outlet to the sea. “‘ There is so much swamp country along the 
Mary, and so much bamboo,” said Fyson the manager of Marakai, 
“that if you wanted to cross it I’d have to send a guide with you to 
locate the only crossing. If you went without one, you’d not likely 
come back |” 

So much for the topography of the buffalo country. We did not go 
east toward the Mary River, but headed north after having learnt 
a few things from Fyson, as hospitable a lover of the north country as 
one could wish to meet, and a nature-lover, too, so that my heart 
warmed to him. “ Marakai,’’ he informed us, “is a buffalo station.” 
And we learned from him that practically all the buffaloes now in 
the Territory are maintained as herds on the cattle stations and are 
regarded as station property. With that, the ideas of my little party 
underwent some further readjustment. It became fairly clear that 
tales of high adventure on the trails of buffalo belonged to other times. 
To one leading question I was answered: “I don’t know where you 
will see buffalo. They are about in the bush, along the swamps, on 
the plains; yet you might go all day without seeing one. Expect 
them where you find them. Here ’’——with a gesture indicating the 
bare expanse around his homestead camp—‘‘is as good a place as 
any. There were seven here last night and I just about had to push 
them out of my garden.” What a man to meet! Ifany romanticist 
wishes to romance about the buffalo of the Australian Northern 
Territory, with the adventures of Buffalo Bill in mind, let him first 
make-contact with a man who talks about having pushed buffalo out 
of his garden. 

We proceeded to our hunting without lust for slaughter, being 
preoccupied, indeed, with the impression that there would be neither 
thrill nor reward of any kind gained from shooting buffalo: And this 
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impression was soon confirmed. For the first group of buffalo sighted 
remained posed about a giant anthill until our vehiclé was within 
twenty yards, observed our approach with the indifference of zoo 
cattle, and only bestirred themselves to amble away when the vehicle 
halted and a man stepped from it. In the next three or four hours it 
was our experience to come on many groups of these dark-skinned, 
wide-horned, ton-weight creatures by forest and plain and lagoon, 
and to drive among them where and as we willed. This experience 
was in itself a reward. To come out of a forest belt on a wide and 
open lagoon, to see it ringed round with buffalo, fifty or more of all 
ages and sizes, old bulls and young calves, family parties and indivi- 
duals, some drinking, some browsing away from water; and to drive 
quietly by-and among them, and have them slowly lift their heads 
and so lay back their great horns and idly observe our movement ; 
and to return their studious glances at leisure, and watch them go 
slowly away unconcerned by our presence—all this was a rich experi- 
ence. 

We agreed on two things. One: Wild water-buffalo of Northern 
Australia are less wild than station cattle. The other: A mad buffalo 
here would be less of a menace than a mad bull or a mad steer. If 
the last needs to be amplified, let it be known that a charging buffalo 
does not see well and usually runs straight, whereas your 
mad bull or steer sees well indeed and can be so agile as to delight 
a rodeo expert. History teaches; and yet such are distances in 
- Australia, and so long do legends live, one must pay a visit in person 
to the buffalo country to learn that the animal is not now anywhere 
corhmon in the Territory. Though large herds once roamed the country, 
there are now no large herds. Where formerly there were tens of 
thousands there are now a few thousand ; and were it not for the pro- 
tection afforded these by the cattle stations, I doubt they would 
-long exist. 

How the animals are managed commercially may be explained in 
a few sentences. During the dry season from April to November 
the stations employ professional shooters under contract to supply 
the hides of all animals shot at fourpence per pound weight, salted 
and stacked. These shooters are what they profess to be; they do 
not call themselves hunters but buffalo shooters. A hide is worth 
about £2 ros. (two pounds ten shillings). (My figures are, of course, 
subject to market fluctuation and to “alteration without notice ” !) 
Shooters like to contract for a thousand hides in a season, and at that 
they undertake a job of work that is hard, laborious and, whichever 
way you like to look at it, unpleasant. They employ blackfellows to 
muster the animals, and the shooting has nothing to do with sport. 
The practice is to shoot only bulls of three years or older. The flesh 
is discarded—and to think of the waste is appalling. On the fore- 
going-facts and figures, he who reads may be interested to calculate 
and estimate ; but as the buffalo country is some two.thousand miles 
from Sydney or any other market-place, he will be left guessing about 
profits aspects. The distance factor has so far precluded marketing 
of the horns. I was told of one attempt to turn these to profit, but 
it ended in sundry piles of horns, numbering many thousand, 
dumped into a billabong—hence Horn Billabong, which may be located 
on a map of the country, up towards Lake Finiss. 

It appears that the buffalo is.to-day restricted to the Humpty Doo- 
Marakai country—though I did_hear.that one or two. lone bulls-had 
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wandered down into the north-west corner of Western Australia (where 
there was, however, an original colony of the beasts, as will presently 
be noted), and that occasional animals have been picked up by over- 
landers on the stock routes and driven with cattle across the Territory ` 
into Queensland. In earlier times buffaloes occurred in great herds 
east of the Mary River and up toward the Gulf of Carpentaria; but 
they were gone before our day. When toward the close of last century, 
Knut Dahl, the Norwegian traveller and collector, spent two years 
in Arnhem Land,- he did not find buffalo there. He records in his 
In Savage Australia (Philip Allan, 1926): “ I made long excursions 
into the vast plains, attempting to get buffalo. But, notwithstanding 
all our efforts, we found nothing but tracks,” Again: “ Wherever 
I have gone in Arnhem Land I have occasionally seen the tracks of 
these huge animals.” And again: “On the Daly they were fairly 
common, but I never saw the buffaloes themselves.” The Daly River 
lies south-west of the Adelaide and of Arnhem Land. 

The tracks that Dahl saw may well have been the sign marks of 
vanished and vanishing herds; for in his time the story of buffalo 
was become buffalo history. It was in 1825 that the first buffaloes, 
three, were introduced from Timor to Melville Island by the com- 
mandant. These were followed by fifteen others in 1827 and by a 
further sixteen in 1828. Of the last batch eight were sent to Raffles 
Bay on the mainland. In 1838 more were imported from Timor to 
Port Essington. In 1857 others became refugees from a ship driven 
ashore in Cambridge Gulf and established themselves on the lower 
Ord River in the north of the western State. These last, the original 
colony referred to in a preceding paragraph, were actually intended 
for Sydney to supply a demand for meat on the New South Wales 
gold-diggings. This is a chapter in the history of Australian colonisa- 
tion. It is part of the story of high endeavour and desperate venture 
which men like Bremer and Stirling, and ships like the Lady Nelson 
and the Success, wrote along the northern coast a century and more 
ago; a colourful story of naval and military actions ; a bloody story 
of piracy and murder ; and a forlorn story of hardship and misery and 
failure. Stirling’s report on the Swan River site in the south-west 
marked the beginning of an end to the northern settlements, which 
are to-day only as dust of the yester-years. Raffles Bay and Essington 
were abandoned and the land forgotten, buffaloes along with it. 

The buffaloes became a forgotten legend. For in 1885, some thirty 
years after the abandonment of Port Essington, one Thomas Cahill, 
came along and, as my encyclopedia records, “‘ discovered ”?” great 
herds in the Alligator Valley. The discovery was exploited; and 
buffaloes were killed for their hides at the rate of 1,500 to 2,000 a 
month. The story concludes: “ Although it was estimated that the 
hérds numbered at least 60,000, this rapidity of destruction soon 
reduced them to scarcity. Another hunter rented Melville Island, 
with about 6,000 buffalo, and exported hides at the rate of 2,000 a 
year. In 1912 it was still possible to report officially that buffalo were 
numerous, but by 1923 it could be said that they ‘ formerly existed in 
large herds’.”’ If this story of buffalo is not one of adventure and 
romance, it is yet true to say that adventure and romance attach to it. 
And this is only a continuation of its history from remote times. 
The species is an Indian water-buffalo. It has been semi-domesticated 
‘for centuries, and it has been introduced for utility purposes to coun- 
tries remote from its native land-—as-far as Italy on-the westerm side 
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and, on the eastern, down through the Malays and the Dutch East 
Indies to Australia. And perhaps nothing’of the story is more romantic 
than the present-day preservation of the animal on the cattle stations 
of Northern Australia. Here by the swamps and jungle rivers, the. 
lagoons and plains, the animal lives an ordered if not exactly peaceful 
life, as an asset of some permanent value. Looking to the future, 
it may be enough to suggest that the road to the buffalo country may 
one day go not only by Humpty Doo and Marakai. For if it profits 
these stations to protect and preserve the buffalo, so in days to come it 
may profit others. ' 


Western Australia. 


JAMES POLLARD. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A GREAT FRENCH HISTORIAN.* 


This fourth volume of Elie Halévy’s great adventure in the history of 
England during the nineteenth century must, alas, be the last to be pub- 
lished ; and even this volume, though lovingly edited by his widow, has 
serious gaps owing to the author’s premature death in 1937. Indeed, the 
generous scale on which he planned this work was almost too ambitious to 
be completed within one man’s lifetime, especially as he had so many urgent 
calls on his energies as one of the chief lecturers at that noble institution, 
L’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and by historical lectures he gave in this 
country. It has been one of the great aries Sa my life that soon after 
leaving Oxford I spent some five months in is studying at that Ecole 
under such stimulating lecturers as the great Sorel and was befriended by 
Elie himself and his notable father, the dramatist, academician and civil 
. servant, and his almost og ara clam mother. I well remember in those 

early days having a long di ion with Elie as to the plans for our respective 
futures. I was already thinking of the eighteenth century and of Chatham 
as specially to be studied ; Elie, for his part, was not so much interested in 
great men as in the general trend of a nation’s advance. Indeed he must 
already have been contemplating something of the sort that he eventually 
tackled, fortunately with regard to our own country, for which he always 
had a penetrating sympathy. : 

In this volume Sir Robert Peel, up to the year of his death in 1850, stands 
supreme as a statesman, not only during his Ministry up till 1846, when he 
repealed the Corn Laws, but during his last four years in opposition, when by 
his influence in Parliament he backed up his weak successor, Lord John 
Russell, in resisting all attempts to reverse that decision. Even that ark of | 
the covenant the Navigation Laws, almost the last vestige of the protection 
system, were abolished in June 1849. Though we had our troubles with the 
revival of Chartism, the solidity of our social structure and of our politics 
saved us from the wave of revolution in 1848, when Louis Philippe had to 
flee from France and take refuge in England, when Metternich disapeared 
from Vienna, ane es vee or Germany of a parliament elected 
by universal suffrage; even in Italy there was a revolution against the 
Neapolitan tyranny. It is true there were scuffles in Trafalgar Square and 
great revolutionary meetings at Kennington and Blackheath. But, as 
Halévy puts it, “ telle était la différence avec Paris, Vienne et Beflin ; sur le 
continent, le pouvoir, appuyé sur la seule force armée, était impuissant 


` * Histoire du Poupls Anglais au XIXe-svécls. By Wie Halévy. Tom. IV, 1841-52. 1947. 
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contre l'insurrection populaire ‘et la désaffection bourgeoise. En Angleterre 
le pouvoir cachait la force armée, et encourageait le peuple lui-même à se 
défendre contre Ja révolution.” Even Palmerston, great Foreign Secretary 
as he was, had to resign in 1851 for taking a line of policy of his own without 
consulting Russell or the Queen and Prince Albert. 

Inter , however, as is the whole volume, the most illuminating section 
is the final chapter on Les Croyances, dealing with the Church of England, 
the Catholics, the Dissenters, and the relation of Science and Religion 
With regard to the Church of England, while between 1835 and 1853 the 
number of Church benefices had risen from 10,718 to 12,262, there still 
remained the scandal of a few comparatively rich ones as against the many 
with salaries barely sufficient to keep their incumbents in moderately decent 
conditions. It was the age, too, when the cleavage between the growing 
increase of High Church bishops and parsons and their Low Church colleagues 
was becoming more definitely marked. Two notable High Church clergymen, 
Manning and Newman, even went so far as to change over to Rome ; while 
Keble and Pusey and their followers shocked the more moderate evangelicals 
by their ritualistic practices. But, though Halévy registers such facts, he 
comes to the conclusion that “ l'esprit du temps . . . restait irrémédiablement 
anti-Catholique.” Equally interesting are his conclusions about the growth 
of anti-Anglican feeling among the dissenting sects, Methodists, Unitarians, 
Baptists, etc. He ends his survey with an account of the growing strength 
of scientific investigation in its opposition to religion. 

(PROFESSOR) Bast. WILLIAMS. 


HERBERT FISHER.* 


_ It is a genuine pleasure to read, and even more to re-read, Mr. Ogg’s dis- 
criminating tribute to Mr. Fisher. We say re-read, for this compact biography 
deserves, and is sure to receive, more than one perusal from those fortunate 
enough to possess it. The task has not been an easy one, for Fisher was,much 
more than a great Liberal historian. He was an Oxford don, a vigorous 
vice-chancellor of Sheffield University, a Cabinet Minister of rare promise and 
even rarer performance. He served his college as whole-heartedly as his own 
university, for at all times he was immersed in affairs. The author is clearly 
a believer in heredity, for in the three Christian names Fisher bore he 
discerns influences vital in his whole life, public as well as private. We could 
wish that Mr. Ogg had bad more space at his disposal. Fisher stands out as 
an eminently reasonable man in an eminently reasonable age, the once 
despised Victorian era. He worshipped truth with all the frankness and 
fullness of his rich nature. The sin he could not forgive was the lack of reason 
‘displayed on the one band by Christian Scientists and on the other by the 
governing powers of Soviet Russia, both openly showing their utter contempt 
for one of the most god-like attributes of man. The world owes not a little 
to the Cabinet Minister whose labours proved of outstanding worth. The 
world of history owes him an even deeper debt, for Clio secured in him an 
ardent but judicious devotee who wrote as a Liberal after the fashion of the 
Gladstonian age. With the ible exception of his Mediæval Empire, his 
' writings easily achieved authoritative rank in his own lifetime. He wrote 
` biographies of his brother-in-law F. W. Maitland, and of Bryce, a man from 
many angles like-minded with himself, though we ‘could wish he had bestowed 
two volumes on Maitland and one on Bryce, reversing the number he 
actually allotted to each of them. He lives among the few writers who wrote 
his magnum opus in his old age, for by far his greatest legacy is his H+ 
of Europe, written out of his wide insight into the past combined with his 
first-hand knowledge of the present. If the apprenticeship Gibbon served as 
a captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers proved helpful to the historian of 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, it is certain that our statesman 
shows himself as fully in his own pages as the trained researcher. It is not 
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the least of Mr. OER ay ee ee ee ee 
Fisher’s philosophy of history, or for that matter. the philosophy underlying 
the outlook of another Whig historian, Acton himself. Clio owns many 
disciples, and she will cheerfully acknowledge Fisher as one vowed to a 
lifelong devotion to her exacting requirements. 

(DR) Ropert H. Murray. 


8 


es 


n LIBERTIES OF. THE SUBJECT.* 


Francesco Ruffini is a name well known i in England as the author of a 
History of Religious Freedom, of a book on'The Youth of Cavour, and of 
another on the Religious Conversion of Manzoni. The present volume was 
first -published in Italy in 1926 as a challenge to the Fascist Government’s 
destruction of elementary liberties and, of course, it almost at once ceased to 
appear in bookshop windows. It has just been reprinted. The author died in 
1934 and was one of the very few Professors in the Italian State Universities 
who preferred dismissal to swearing fealty to Fascist despotism. This work, 
as everything else from his pen, is a profound disquisition on the juridical 
character of the essential liberties, a study. of the transition from the phase 
in constitutional history in which individual tights had to be conquered and 
guaranteed against absolute governments, through the phase in which they 
are instruments and conditions of the functioning of political authority, to 
the phase in which, as in all recent constitutions, they are in ted by social 
Tights, viz. by the recognition that they remain empty and formal unless 
the State pledges itself to guarantee a minimum of freedom from want, 
disease, unemployment and ignorance and therefore to initiate and work 
out a suitable economic aE n. It is a study of the transition from 
purely political to social democracy, defined as the condition in which the 
o a e Y offered to every citizen of availing himself of 
political Hberties and sharing in the exercise of sovereignty, or as the 
condition in which political and social rights stand on the same level. It 
becomes obvious in what sense the author's idea of social democracy differs 
from the Soviet notion. In Russia democracy means merely the existence of 
social rights and the dictatorship of the majority; in the West it means 

le government by the majority limited by the existence of guaran- 
teed rights for minorities to become, through legal opposition, eventually 
the ruling majority. In the West there is no dictatorship by any majority, 
only rule according to law. The supreme difficulty, so far juridically unsolved, 
is that of finding the balance between the requirements of the defence of 
venting the a and that of guaranteeing the rights of the opposition ; of pre- 
accession to power of parties respectful of constitutional rule 
in order to become the rulers and then kicking down the ladder by 
which they achieved their victory. Our author sees the solution in the advent 
of a community of fres nations agreed in entrusting the political rights of the 
citizens of each to the control of a common freely acknow. era supernational 
authority. It is a short work worthy of translation. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


JACOB BOEHME.t+ 


No one is better qualified to translate the works of the Silesian cobbler 
Jacob Boehme than the Pennsylvanian scholar Dr. J. J. Stoudt. All of 
them appeared in lish in the seventeenth century, and had, as Rufus 


“Jones, the Boehme devotee and teacher of .J. J. Stoudt, states in his 


Foreword, influenced Milton and Isaac Newton. To these can be added 


~* Diritti di Liberta (Liberties of the Subject). Francesco Ruffini. La Nuova Itella, 
Firenze, 1946. 250 lire 

t The Way to Christ. Jacob Boehme. A new translation by John i Joseph Sti R 
with a foreword by Rufus M. Jones. New York, 1947. Pp. 234. | 
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the early Quakers, Coleridge, Emerson, Schopenhauer, etc. But the 
peculiarities and difficulties of Boehme’s German made it imperative | to bring 
out a modern translation, in order, as Rufus Jones boldly says, to “ help to 
spread the smell of the lily.” Stoudt’s Introduction reveals a broad- 
minded and Christian outlook, and should prove of eminent importance to 
Boehme scholars. The Way to Christ (1624) is a collection of treatises mainly 
„on repentance, resignation, regeneration, divine contemplation. Here 
Boehme shows us the only way out of the abyss of individual despair to God 
who is both terror and love. The translator rightly makes ‘‘ Boehme clear 
without elegance.” This seems ‘to us the only possibility of rendering his 
e, which betrays the influence of the Bible, the Alchemists, Kab 
Luther, Paracelsus, etc. He refers to the unique use of the words : Kraft, 
Feuer, “Ungrund, and the three principles—Ssdphur, Mercury, Sak. Being 
myself i in the possession of the first edition of Boehme’s works I was able 
to check the translation. Informative notes and a selected bibliography of 
books by and about Boebme, and of writings on Mysticism in generas 
eoueinde this most welcome and attractively printed book. - 
AUGUST Cross. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE.* ; 


This new edition has long been urgently awaited and is most welcome. 
The chapters on ee ” “ Morphology,” ‘‘The Development of 
German Standard ” “ A Short History of German Handwriting, 
Spelling and Punctuation,” by Professor Robert Priebsch, who died in 1935, 
have been left substantially intact with the exception of a few extra notes or 
examples. But Chapters II and III, on “ The Germanic Peoples and their 
Languages ” and on “ The Sounds and Forms of Germanic,’”’ have been 
entirely re-written and enlarged by important new material, Some drastic 
alterations have been made m the sections about the early history of the 
Germanic tribes, their primitive culture and religious beliefs, and the classi- 
fication of the Germanic languages. The information about Afrikaans (p. 51) , 
has been bronght up to date. The main purpose has been to clarify and make 
statements as precise as ible, and also to utilise new research. In Chapter 
II, for instance, Tacitus e the centre, and the author could take advan- 
tage of R. Much’s splendid Germania des Tacitus (Heidelberg, 1937). In the 
section about “ Sondersprachen ” a number of recent terms i 
the war of 1 39_are included: “ Brocken ” (bombs), “ Pak ” (Panzer- 

” abwehrkanone y Stuka, a E id t rl t a ), etc. Theillustrations 
in Chapter IX on “ German Handwri have s provided with useful 
transcripts. It is an interesting fact khata since the rise of National Socialism 
in 1933 the Gothic Fractura was commonly considered the national script - 
and taught in Germany, but during the second war the Latin print was 
introduced again, in order to foster the German book trade in occupiéd 
countries. However, it is well to remember that “ Gothic is in reality no 
more national than Antiqua, both having developed from the Caroline 
minuscule.” This book with its simple title The German eis a model 
of unselfish and detached scholarship. There is no trace of politics or rhetoric 
-—the work speaks for itself. It is the outcome of an i collaboration 
between Professor Robert Priebsch and Professor W. E. Collinson and a 
symbol of that unique spirit of integrity which seems to us the only salvation 

in these days of denigration and self-advertisement. 


+ * * * * 


A wide welcome has been very rightly given to the abridged editiont of 
the first six eee volumes of Professor Arnold Toynbee’s great work, 
A Siudy of History. The abridgment has been carried out with outstanding 


deere eu oe By R. Priebech and W. E. Collinson. Second edition, revised 
Gxtonl University Dress, (Iasued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 258. jg yel 
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skill and understanding by Mr. D. C. Somervell, who has condensed the 
original work into one volume of less than 600 pages. His task has been “ to 
preserve the argument intact, though in an abbreviated statement, and to 
reduce in some degree the number of illustrations and, in a much greater 
degree, the detail of their exposition.” In presenting the argument, he has 
been able to use much of the author’s original language, while adding an 
occasional illustration and interpolation of his own. The whole abridgment 
has been carefully revised by Professor Toynbee himself, who has, here and 
there, recast the and made the volume fully his own. In revising 
ithe chapter upon the “ Rhythm of Disin tion” Professor Toynbee 
ints to Tike “ dark doubt ” about the future of western civilisation, inspired 
y the “swift succession of catastrophic events ọn a steeply mounting 
gradient.” Our destiny depends upon our response to this c. Here 
as elsewhere in his work the author disposes of the cyclic theory of history. 
“A civilisation is not like an animal organism, condemned by an inexorab. 
destiny to die after traversing a predetermined life-curve . . . there is no 
known law of historical determinism that compels us to leap out of the 
intolerable frying-pan of our time of troubles into the slow and steady fire. 
of a universal state where we shall in due course be reduced to dust and 
ashes.” This abridgment is not, of course, a.com substitute for the 
amplitude and detailed exposition of the original volumes. For those, 
however, without access to or leisure to enjoy the full work, it provides an 
authoritative concise version of Professor Toynbee’s philosophy of history, 
retaining the texture and method of the original work and written with the 
same lucidity and with great felicity and charm. 


3 * * * * * 


- At the Nuremberg trial only a tiny proportion of the vast bulk of captured 
German documents were produced by the prosecution ; but sufficient was 
published to enable Mr. Peter de Mendelssohn, in The Nuremberg Documents,* 
to trace the broad outline of German war policy and military planning from 
the early days of the Nazi régime until June 1941. This account is upon 
extracts from nearly sixty documents which include Hitler’s secret bri 
speeches to his Cotnmanders-in-Chief, his military directives, minutes of top 
level conferences, transcripts of telephone conversations, speeches, memor- 
anda and the revealing diary of Raeder’ s Chief of Staff. With great skill the 
author has created out of these documents an enthralling narrative. It is 
Gane sim ly as a provisional analysis of events and makes no claim to 
these studies do not provide the whole truth—and no such 
era is made for them—they may at least give an indication in which 
direction to look for what is missing.” The first chapter outlines “ the broad 
general direction of German political and military planning ” from before 
Munich until the invasion of the Low Countries in r940. Su chapters 
deal in turn with German-Italian relations 1937-43, the planned invasion 
of Britain, and German-Spanish relations 1937-43. Finally, the author 
analyses a quantity of documents bearing on relations with Russia 
from 1939 and the cies es and military planning of the invasion in 
en ae The public be grateful for this reveali an into the 
of Nazi perfidy and aggression, while awaiting 
gained from research into the great mass of German records. 


* Allen and Unwin. 123. 6d. 
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AMENDING THE PARLIAMENT ACT. 


O attend the recent House of Commons debate on the Parliament 

| Bill was rather a sad experience and a little wistful. Nearly all 

the old warriors are gone, and of those who were in at the begin- 

ning of the fight forty years ago there were only to be seen Lord 

Winterton, Mr. Churchill and (in the gallery) Lord Simon and myself. 

I am speaking of survivors of the year 1907 when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman first took up the Lords’ challenge. 

Mr. Churchill’s gallant and brilliant effort in the Commons last 
month recalled the quality and stature of the contestants of those 
times, Imagine the debate. Campbell-Bannerman answered by 
Balfour, Hilaire Belloc against Sir William Anson and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, a very young Under Secretary to conclude the first round. The 
second round introduced Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Swift McNeill, an 
Irishman deeply versed in Parliamentary lore, Mr. Arthur Henderson 
(who wanted to abolish the House of Lords), Mr. John Morley with 
another Under Secretary as a carry-over, Mr. Winston Churchill. The 
third day was the climax. Mr. Lloyd George opened, interrupted by a 
young man called Viscount Turnour (now Lord Winterton and 
“ Father ” of the House) with F. E. Smith to reply, and our case to be 
summed up by Mr. J. A. Simon (Walthamstow, E.), Sir Rufus Isaacs 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith. 

No one will complain if I say that in comparison with those memories 
I found the last debate a little dull. 

But in truth, the cause lay not with the speakers but with the cir- 
cumstances. There were two great differences. First, in those days 
there was not the present universal anxiety as to our whole national 
position. That is really the background to the present discussion. 
Secondly, in 1907 the House of Lords was sure of itself and persevered 
in using to the full its legal powers. In a word our speakers then had 
what we lack to-day, something to bite on. 

In 1907 the process of “ filling the cup ” had hardly begun, but the 
temper had been clearly shown by the treatment of the Education Bill 
It was after this single offence that Campbell-Bannerman proposed his 
resolution. It is sometimes thought that the long delay between 
December 1906 and the passage of the Parliament Act in 191r was due 
to some sedate Liberal determination to seek two consecutive consulta- 
tions with the electors before taking action. That was by no means the. 
case. In 1909 there was no choice. The Lords had rejected the Budget, 
and Mr. Asquith rightly refused to compromise the Commons’ monopoly 
of Finance in order to avoid an election. 

In 1910 occurred the lamented death of King Edward VII and the 
position of the new King was a first consideration. To suggest that the 
Liberal Party of that day would have been outraged at the present Bill 
is unfair to them. It is even being said that an election should be held 
before the Parliament Act itself can be amended. But in those old days 
when Lord Rankeillour and Sir Philip Magnus made similar proposals 
they were resisted by the Liberal Government. As late as June 1927 
Mr. Asquith (Lord Oxford) wrote to Sir Herbert Samuel saying “ I would 
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resist with . . . determination the proposal to exempt from the 
operation of the Parliament Act measures affecting the powers of the 
House of Lords.” Furthermore there is no sacrosanctity in the precise 
period of delay laid down in the rg1z Act. Under the 1907 scheme the 
Veto could have been overridden within six months. l 

This, then, was the plan we all supported forty years ago and it is 
hard to see how a Liberal dan oppose it to-day. But at that time the 
Lords took a strong line ; their defence to-day is that they have taken 
no line at all. They have discarded the medieval armour so attractively 
worn by the glorious company of Die-hards and Last-ditchers, the 
Halsburys, Willougbbys, Northumberlands and the rest. “When 
charged by Mr. Herbert Morrison with “ Loitering with Intent ” they. 
enter the court wearing the White Flower of a Blameless Life. All this is 
very discouraging for any who might be wanting to mount the barri- 
cades. f 

And so the party bitterness which some feafed has not so far 
developed. The Government spokesmen have shown moderation, and 
the Opposition, in spite of Mr. Churchill, have shown restraint. If this 
mood persists it will prove that, given, of course, the merits of the Bill, 
the Government has chosen a wise moment for its introduction. The 
truth is that all parties are looking ahead with anxiety, but before 
examining the effect of this Bill in the times of stress which may be 
approaching there are one or two arguments worth consideration. 

Perhaps the most popular of all is the claim that the Lords ask 
nothing for themselves but merely ask the right to refer to the electors’ 
disputed issues. They only wish to give to the voters the opportunity 
for second thoughts. , 

This is a very old friend and has never been more faithfully treated 
than by Mr. Asquith. The passage deserves lengthy quotation. 


This new-fangled Caesarism which converts the House of Lords into 
a kind of plebiscitary organ is really one of the quaintest inventions of 
our time. Let us see what it is. I will try to put the theory as plausibly 
as I can against myself. The theory is that the people to be 
protected against finds own elected representatives pore eal I 
not say exclusively—when the majority of those representatives happen ' 
to belong to the Li P . Well, Sir, by whom is the protection to be 
afforded? In what quarter 1s it to be found? Here, the theory goes on, 
Providence has, as in so many ways, been exceptionally kind. It has 
supplied us with exactly the kind of thing we want for the purpose of 
an unforeseen and oreseeable evolution, in our ancient House of 
Lords. . . . It is true at first sight that even to an uninstructed observer 
an assembly which is composed in a proportion, I suppose, of somewhere 
between twenty and ten to one of Members of a single political 
might not seem to be pre-eminently qualified to exercise a judicial or 
quasi-judicial function. But here again Providence steps in, and it 
would seem that either at birth or as the case may be upon creation, in 
the case of a peer who receives for the first time a Patent of Peerage 
there descends upon the favoured individual what I may call a kind of 
instinct of divination which enables him at all times thereafter to discern 
to a nicety—provided always a Liberal Government is in power—the 
occasions and the matter in regard to which the people’s representatives 
are betraying the people’s trust. (House of Commons, December and, 
1909.) 
It would be a profanity to attempt to add to Mr. Asquith’s words, 
but when this unanswerable point is made the reply is given that if the 
-present composition of the House shows such bias we should create a 
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House that is impartial. This was the line taken very persuasively by 
Mr. Eden. The solution, he says, lies not in reducing the powers but in 
improving the composition of the Upper House. There are thus two 
methods of approach, the powers and the personnel. Which should 
come first? This was the issue in 1907. Campbell-Bannerman was for 
powers first and to-day the answer must be the same. 

Consider the question of Parliamentary time. A modification of 
powers can be made quickly and effectively without altering the 
structure of the Act of rg1z. But if reform is to be undertaken much 
time is needed and we need a period, if such could be conceived, of 
Parliamentary calm and even leisure. 

The constitution of the Upper Chamber is, of course, a subject of 
immense magnitude and fascinating interest. For full treatment it 
would need a constitutional historian, but its recent outlines are familiar. 
We may begin with two examples, Lord Salisbury’s Life Peerage Bill of 
1888, which passed the Lords but was killed in a fright by Mr. W. H. 
Smith in the Commons, and the Lansdowne Bill of rgo1, with its elected 
and nominated elements. 

But it was the public indignation at the rejection of the Budget 
which really stimulated the Reformers. There had been the fruitless 
conference in 1910, and Lord Rosebery produced i in the same year two 
separate sets of resolutions which were followed in November 1910 by 
the further proposals of Lord Lansdowne. 

These belated moves were of no avail and on August 18th, I9I1, the 
Parliament Bill became law. 

A few weeks later was formed the Halsbury Club to “ restore a free 
constitution.” Alas! it has but few survivors to-day, the Lords Astor, 
Harlech, Quickswood, Winterton and Croft. Then came the war, but the 
matter was not allowed to rest and the Bryce Second Chamber Con- 
ference with a formidable personnel was set to work. Its report is the 
most thorough and impartial effort of our time. It proposed a House of 
350 members (of whom 246 should be elected by members of the House 
of Commons) and 81 peers shrinking to half that number. 

The next twenty years, which were mainly years of Conservative and 
Coalition Governments, reveal earnest efforts by leaders and followers 
to get things straight between the Houses before the Labour or Liberal 
Parties secured power. But never was agreement reached. Other 
parties had little to do with it ; it was a domestic Conservative affair. 

Mr. Lloyd George could not implement the Bryce proposals, and 
though Mr. Baldwin desired to act the differences in his own party were 
too much for him. 

If the numerous debates did not produce agreement, they did much 
to clarify differences. There was, for instance, a statement from Lord 
Oxford that he would not consent to what was called “ by rash and 
adventurous politicians an attempt to protect re people against their 
own representatives.” 

On Lord Fitzalan’s motion in. June 1927 the Tord Chancellor for the 
Government did make some specific proposals: Peers were to elect 
Lords of Parliament from their own number ; there were to be nomi- 
nated peers ; the Parliament Act was not to be used for constitutional 
change, and the powers of the Speaker as to money Bills were to be 
reduced. It was to this plan that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald not un- 
naturally objected, for he did not wish to see a Conservative Govern- 
ment co-operate with a Conservative House of Lords in sterilising the 
Parliament Act. f 
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The Government therefore abandoned a comprehensive plan, but the 
forward-looking Conservatives continued the struggle. Lord Clarendon 
initiated an important debate in 1928 and thereafter Lord Salisbury 
made the cause his own. He became chairman of a joint committee of 
Peers and Members at the end of 1932. In the meantime Lord Elibank 
had introduced a Life Peerage Bill, and later Lord Rockley took up the 
game theme which always had the support of The Times. Other cam- 
paigners were Mr. Raikes, M.P., Sir Gerald Hurst, M.P., and Sir 
Herbert Williams, who proposed somewhat strangely that differences 
between the two Houses should be decided by a poll of local authorities. 

A speech by Mr. Ganzoni, M.P., in November 1933, drew from Mr. 
Baldwin a reply of characteristic candour and wisdom to the effect that 
no House of Commons would stand an equal competition in the Lords 
and that you could never equalise left and right in the Upper Chamber. 
The climax was reached when Lord Salisbury’s Bill was debated at 
great length in December 1933. He proposed 150 hereditary peers, 150 
Lords of Parliament, an election before a contentious Bill was passed, 
and a revision of the Speaker’s powers as to money Bills. Lord Hailsham 
refused to express a Government view, the Bill was carried, and in the 
next year, 1935, Mr. Baldwin announced that nothing would be done 
in that Parliament. Such are some of the main outlines of the story. If 
the Opposition really intends to base their case on Lords Reform they 
must at the very outset state clearly their intentions on four points: 
money Bills, hereditary rights, co-equality with the Commons, and the 
Prerogative of creating peers 

In the meantime the Veto, Jet, that i is the residuary power of the House of 
Lords to destroy a popularly elected Government, is a source of weak- 
ness and not of strength. 

‘Supposing our country runs into serious economic distress. All 
parties will desire to co-operate. In the Commons the Opposition will 
offer advice, probably protest and possibly divide. But they do not 
claim that they can carry their influence beyond defeat in the Lobby. 
Thereafter the Government must accept responsibility for what the 
Opposition declare is a mistake. Now in the Lords the same sort of 
course will be followed, and no doubt in the end the leader of the 
Opposition would under protest leave the final word with the Executive. 

But that may not be the end. In 1g1z Lord Lansdowne desired the 
Parliament Bill to pass, but to secure that he had to unite with his 
opponents against what might be called the flower of the Conservative 
Party. Suppose this situation recurs. In such circumstances, even if 
the present leader of the Opposition succeeded, it would be humiliating 
for him. If he failed it would be the end of the House of Lords. 

STANSGATE. 


DR. DALTON’S CRISIS BUDGET 
AND HIS RESIGNATION. 


HEN the amazing news of Dr. Dalton’s transgression and 
resignation reached me, I had already formed and written my 
opinion of the Budget. There is no precedent for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer revealing the secrets of his Budget to a newspaper 
before unfolding them to the House of Commons, and the shock of the 
blow to Dr. Dalton’s reputation cannot be parried by assuming that he 
was unaware of his duty. On the contrary, as his books, lectures and 
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speeches for the last twenty or thirty years show, he has been an 
intelligent student of the principles and practice of public finance 
throughout his career. What he did is known, why he did it is a 
mystery which may or may not be cleared up by the time this article 
appears in print. Evidently he did not expect an exposure ; for neither 
his bold financial statement nor his jaunty broadcast in the evening 
betrayed any consciousness of what, in answer to a question in the 
House on the following day, he acknowledged as a “ grave indiscretion,” 
so grave that he was induced in the evening not only to tender but to 
press his resignation. It was accepted with reluctance; for he was 
popular with his party, and many of them, including the Prime Minister, 
have reason to be grateful for his generosity. 

This question of the sanctity of Budget secrets reminds me of a story 
or legend which I once heard from an old official of the Treasury : 

A Chancellor of the Exchequer, Goschen I think,—thongh it may 
have been Cornewall-Lewis, or Hicks-Beach—wanted a million or two 
to balance his Budget, and discussed with a confidential officer the 
imposition of a small customs duty on sugar, which was not then 
cultivated at home and therefore presented no objections from a free 
trade point of view. He was taken with the idea and decided to 
incorporate a sugar tax in his Budget. But, unfortunately, in the room 
of his private house where the discussions had taken place, his parrot 
was listening, and picked up the words “ sugar tax.” On the day before 
the Budget a city merchant called on Goschen and was kept waiting 
for a few minutes in the same room with the parrot.’ When Goschen 
was ready, his butler went into the room to usher in the merchant and 
heard the parrot crying out “ sugar tax.” Next morning, to amuse 
the Chancellor at breakfast, the butler related this incident to his 
master. Goschen took the alarm. He feared that the merchant might 
be quietly buying sugar in the city or advising his-friends to do so. To 
obviate the danger he hastily readjusted his Budget and dropped the 
sugar duty. 

Whether Dr. Dalton asked his friend Mr. Calvert, the Star’s lobby 
correspondent, to treat as confidential the outline of the Budget which 
appeared in the Stop Press news has not been divulged either by the 
Chancellor or by the Star, which, pending the issue of an inquiry, has 
withdrawn its correspondent (at his own request) from the lobby. The 
old law of corrupt practices always distinguished between the tempter 
and the tempted. According to the Oxford Dictionary the corruptionist 
is one who destroys or perverts the integrity or fidelity of a person in 
the discharge of his duty. In the case of elections, “ bribery is not only 
an offence in the corrupter but also in the person receiving the bribe,” 
but thus far in the comments I have seen there is no suggestion of any- 
thing, beyond zeal for a scoop on the one part and good-natured laxity 
on the other. There it may rest, as the case is still sub judtce. 

As to the Budget itself one has to note that when its provisions 
became known in the City it received a welcome from the Stock Exchange, 
not use the new taxation was liked but because it was less severe 
than had been expected. Quite wisely the Chancellor left his two chief 
revenue producers (income tax and tobacco duty) alone, and the 
stock markets took the cheerful view that Dr. Dalton would continue 
his policy of supporting Consols. At the same time, serious people in 
the City and in the Press felt that it was utterly inadequate to achieve 
the objects for which it was designed, namely to arrest a further decline 
in the purchasing power of the paper pound at home, and, what is 
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equally important, its value in foreign countries, more especially in the 
United States.’ 

Dr. Dalton’s contributions to this purpose in the shape of taxes to 
aid the Revenue are well known, and need not be set out in detail. 
The two largest, which will bring in over £80 million apiece, in a full 
year, are a doubling of the profits tax and heavy additions to the 
purchase taxes (probably the worst of our war imposts), which will 
raise the price of many indispensable articles, such as washing and 
sewing machines, hardware and cutlery, brushes, combs and razors, 
drugs and medicines, and bicycles.* Next came increases in the duties 
on beer, wine and spirits, and a small Io per cent. tax, to begin in 
January, on dog racing totes and football pools. Altogether he estimated 
that this Budget will yield £48 million during the current financial year 
ending in March, and £208 million next year. 

Less than £50 million in the next four vital months to stop the 
avalanche of mischief and to prevent the fearful danger which the 
Chancellor’s crazy extravagance has brought on our heads! A friend 
of mine in Fleet Street likened the reaction of the public to the Budget 
to that of a sufferer from toothache who visits his dentist in trepidation 
fearing that he will have to have all his teeth out, and then learns that 
he need only have a small temporary stopping. The warning that the 
teeth will have to be- extracted later on hardly counts against the 
immediate relief of finding that after all it wasn’t so bad. 

But the fatal flaw in the Budget was on the expenditure side to 
which Dr. Dalton contributed not at all—he only talked of economies 
and offered vague hopes of substantial retrenchments from the orgy of 
spending which was in full swing last April when he pretended to have 
balanced the Budget with a handsome surplus. He maintained nearly 
£400 million of food subsidies and a vast military and civil expenditure 
which it is impossible to justify. What the country needs now above 
all else, as a City editor, Mr. Oscar Hobson, has observed, is a real 
reduction of at least £1,000 million in the Government’s expenditure 
from “‘its present towering height of £3,400 million.” The editor of 
the Economist suggests £700 million. 

Let me give a few illustrations from the records of our luxuriant 
expenditure. The war services in the financial year 1937-8 cost {197 
million. In this year their estimated cost is £1,192 million. In 1937-8 
the civil services cost £397 million; this year their estimated cost 
is £2,223 million. 

To enter into one or two particulars the cost of the official care 
of trade and industry has risen from £30 million in the earlier year to 
£153 million, the cost of education from £63-million to {141 million, 
the cost of foreign and imperial services from £8 million to £98 million, 
the cost of health, etc., from £161 million to £346 million, and the cost 
of works, etc., from £10 million to £83 million. Under the heading of 
“food and miscellaneous,’ which cost nothing before the war, we 
are now paying {1,178 million. 

One of the ablest economists in the United States, Dr. Walter Spahr, 
has been good enough to provide me with a few comparative statistics 
which may perhaps afford a little of that kind of consolation which is 
derived from contemplating the difficulties and misfortunes of our 
neighbours. Before the United States entered the war it was spending 
about 5,000 million dollars on the civil services. It is now spending 
over 9,800 million dollars ; but this includes a provision of 3,800 million 

* The additional tax on bicycles has been dropped by Sır S. Cripps. 
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dollars on international finance. Meanwhile, its expenditure on the 
war services has risen from 6,301 million dojļlars in 194I to 17,142 
million dollars in the present year. But it should be remembered’ that 
in comparison to the sterling or paper £ the value and purchasing 
power of the dollar has been comparatively well maintained. The 
United States is at least three times as rich as Great Britain. Its 
industries are practically uncontrolled, and though there has been a 
rise in prices, the average American can buy what he wants in the 
shops. 

Though the gravamen of the charge against Dr. Dalton’s management 
of the Exchequer since he came into office is on the side of expenditure 
—for if he had been even tolerably careful of public money he would 
have had no justification for maintaining or extending bad taxes—the 
Government’s latest project of industrial conscription invites an 
examination of the Cripps cum Dalton philosephy with their plan for 
confiscating private property and subverting private liberty in the 
process. 

In the second year of the war, when I was discussing the second war 
Budget, I ventured to argue that those who were gaining by the war, 
whether in wages or salaries or profits, should pay more towards its 
cost in proportion than those who were losing by it. I wrote also that 
the luxury establishments of many Controllers and of the thousands of 
officials appointed since the war began had astonished and disgusted 
the country; and I went on to point out: “If we are to have a 
socialist bureaucratic state, without public and private bankruptcy, along 
» with a conscript army, it will have to be of a very frugal type—modelled, 
say, on that of France, whose highest officers in the fighting services 
and civil services do not receive more than £1,000 a year, with pensions 
to match. 

Even then, just before the Labour Party joined the new Coalition 
Government of Mr. Churchill, Keynes had suggested a forced loan ; 
and other schemes for the confiscation of private property and incomes 
were already in the air. Familiar though I was with the principles and 
proposals of Messrs. Cripps and Dalton, I was a little startled when, 
during the Budget discussions in the spring of 1940, Dr. Dalton from 
the front Opposition bench suggested that the Government might well 
impose an income tax of more than 2os. in the £ on the wealthy: 
“ Why,” he asked, “ should we not push the total poundage up to, 25s. 
or 30s. or even 40s. in the pound? ” 

When fortune in one of her playful moods decided to punish Sir 
Stafford Cripps for strangling British trade in red tape by promoting 
him to the new office of Economic Dictator, it speedily became apparent 
that his colleague Dr. Hugh Dalton would have to introduce a new 
Budget as an antidote to the large dose of additional poison which the 
great Sir Stafford (or should he be spelt Strafford ?) has been injecting 
at the Board of Trade into British industry and commerce. If com- 
pulsory labour and bulk purchasing after the Russian model, which 
Sir Stafford and his distinguished relatives, the Webbs, admired in 
Moscow, are necessary at home in order to effect the economic marvel 
of more exports in exchange for less imports, it may have occurred to 
the officials of the Treasury that they, too, should have a hand in this 
business by accelerating dearth and shortages in the home market. 

Ira book edited by Sir Stafford Cripps, entitled Problems of a Socialist 
Government (London, Gollancz, 1933), for which Major Attlee, G. D. H. 
Cole and others wrote essays, Sir Stafford explained how, as soon as the 
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Labour Party could win a General Election, it should create a Socialist 
State by introducing emergency legislation, and in case there was any 
danger of resistance, as he put it, “it would probably be better and 
more conducive to the general peace and welfare of the country for the 
Socialist Government to make itself temporarily into a dictatorship.” 
He also said that in case of obstruction in the House of Lords the 
Parliament Act would be no argument against “ taking immediate steps 
to deal with the Lords,” and if necessary to call for its “ immediate 
abolition ” from the first signs of obstruction.” Sir Stafford also ex- 
plained how ministerial orders should be substituted for law, and the 
power to declare them invalid taken from the Courts. Moreover, a 
Planning and Finance Bill would take the place of the King’s Speech 
and the Budget. The Civil Service would have to be inspired and con- 
trolled by experts imbued ‘with Socialism. But however carefully the 
plans of the Socialists are laid, said Sir Stafford, “ it will be impossible 
to guarantee the peacefulness of the change.” He had no doubt that 
the first five years would be years of continual anxiety and effort ; but 
the first few months of power would probably determine the issue. 
“ The decisive blow at capitalism must be struck while the people’s 
mandate is fresh and strong.” 

His management of the Board of Trade from his dissolution of the 


Liverpool Cotton Exchange down to his very last act, the embargo on ° 


foreign books, has gone far to realise his programme, and now as 
economic dictator and Chancellor of the Exchequer we shall see whether 
he has the courage and capacity to.conscript labour, bend the country 
to his will and restore the value of the currency. I will only record my 
conviction that his orations since he undertook the job, and his pleasant 
Sunday afternoon broadcast, though garnished with a religious appeal, 
are not likely to postpone very long the collapse ot a noxious and 
impracticable scheme. ' 

Is there anything, it may be asked, maraa te Goncievencat ti 
late hour to save the country from a further depreciation of our pa 
money, a further fall in the quality and quantity of our food ala 
rapid extension of unemployment. Let us take a leaf out of the past. 
After the first Great War, national expenditure had risen from under 
£200 million in r9x3 to over a {1,000 million in 1921. The income tax 
was six times as high and the tax on sugar had risen by fourteen times. 
It was all a question of public expenditure. A business man, who was 
in despair of retrenchment, the only remedy, said: “It can be of no 
more benefit to us than if the Government, to clear away the snow, 
had sent sweepers who arrived after it had melted.” The Budget of 1921 


was called “ the breaking-point Budget.” A vast majority of the people, 


were far poorer ; but the Government was far more extravagant. The 
extinction of the German Navy and complete defeat of the German 
Army and the exile of the Kaiser had left us paradoxically with an 
enormous increase in the cost of our own Navy and Army. Immense 
additions had been made to the numbers and cost of the Civil Service. 
The whole Coalition Government machine was being run regardless of 
expense. But then a strong body of old-fashioned Gladstonian Liberals 
backed by a formidable section of the Conservative Party began to 
kick, and demanded all-round retrenchments. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill had to give way. The Treasury cut down the establish- 
ments, and then the Geddes Committee, which Dr. Dalton derided when 
he took office, effected larger reductions and paved the way for general 
reliefs of direct and indirect taxation and a substantial recovery of 
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commerce and trade. D.O.R.A. was swept away, co phon was put 
an end to, complete freedom of trading was restored, and all war-time 
restrictions were abolished. The policy of the Labour Government has 
been and is the very opposite. Sir Stafford. Cripps’ plan is to tighten 
restrictions, reduce the standard of living and impose more and more 
controls on the lives of his fellow-citizens, calling upon them to make 
more and more sacrifices in which he would have us believe that he and 
his colleagues are sharing. This is what he calls “ austerity,” and 
declares that, if his plans are rejected, the disease, for which he has been 
responsible, will prove fatal to the nation. Or will Dr. Dalton’s successor 
be the victim ? Meanwhile, he has endorsed his predecessor’s budget. 
Francis W. Hirst. 


PENAL REFORM. 


T storm of political controversy and the dark shadows of 
economic danger which increasingly engage the time and 
thought of Parliament must not be allowed to obscure the 
importance of the great measure of penal reform which is embodied in 
the proposals of the Criminal Justice Bill. That forbidding title hardly 
_ conveys a hint of the nature of its contents, which cover a wide group 

of carefully thought out proposals of penal reform, the fruit of much 
thought and long experience, to which the insight and initiative of wise 
administrators and the careful investigation of successive departmental 
committees have very largely contributed. 

The general welcome already accorded to the Bill has transcended all 
difference of parties. It ought not to hide the fact that the Bill is long 
overdue and that successive Governments have failed to find the time 
to pass into law a measure so much needed, not only by the offenders 
immediately concerned, but by magistrates and administrators and the 
interest of the community as a whole. 

Clauses in the Bill give effect to recommendations made by the 
Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment in 1938, by the 
Departmental Committee on Social Services in 1936, and by the 
Committee on Persistent Offenders as long ago as 1932. We may well 
ask ourselves whether avoidable delay in the enactment of such a 
Criminal Justice Bill does not involve on our part a measure of criminal 
injustice. . 

For some but not for all of the delay that has occurred there is good 
reason. The present Bill is in effect a revised edition of the measure 
introduced in 1938 by Sir Samuel Hoare, as Home Secretary, and 
piloted by him with great patience and ability through its long com- 
mittee stage. Unhappily serious opposition arose amongst many of his 
Parliamentary supporters to the abolition of sentences of corporal 
punishment in the courts; minor readjustments calling for time and 
thought were desired by the Administration, and upon the outbreak of 
the war in 1939 the Bill was dropped. Even if the present Bill has a 
swift passage through all the necessary stages, it cannot become law 
until some time in 1948, while some of its sections will take longer to 
come into full effect. The cumulative damage of those ten lost years to 
individual lives and to the national wellbeing has been great. It may 
be illustrated by the increase of juvenile delinquency under the provi- 
sions of the existing law, which the Bill of 1938 would have modified 
with beneficent results. How great is the need of reform can be seen 
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from the criminal statistics ; above all, perhaps, from the fact that the 
number of boys and girls in prison has more than doubled during the 
last ten years. Had the provisions of this Bill been in operation almost 
all of these young people would bave been dealt with in other ways. 

It is now agreed by all who have made a study of penology that 
imprisonment in the case of juvenile offenders is not the best way to 
secure rehabilitation, and too often has the reverse effect. The law 
still lags woefully behind the public conscience and the considered 
judgment of the experts. This has been the case again and again in the 
past. I can recall a former prison governor telling of his having had to 
receive into his prison two young brothers, one of them a child of nine, 
both sentenced to imprisonment for stealing grapes from a greenhouse. 
That occurred in the twentieth century. It could not happen now, but 
there are still to-day hundreds of older lads serving their sentences in 
mixed prisons along with older prisoners, many of whom are confirmed 
recidivists. A large number of young prisoners have already served one 
or more prison sentences, which have failed to teach them the lesson 
which the courts intended they should learn. Under the provisions of the 
new Bill courts of first instance are restricted from imposing a sentence 
of imprisonment on any person appearing to them to be under seventeen 
years of age, and no court may impose imprisonment on a person 
appearing to be under twenty-one, unless the court has obtained and | 
considered information about his circumstances and character and 
considers that no other method of dealing with him is appropriate. _ 
This reason must be specified in the warrant of commitment in the case 
of magistrates’ courts. A future extension of this restriction is provided 
for by means of an Order in.Council which may extend the age limit 
below which courts of summary jurisdiction may not pass a sentence of 
imprisonment up to twenty-one years. 

A new alternative to imprisonment in such cases is provided by the 
Bill in detention centres to which young people between the age of four- 
teen and twenty-one may be sent by the courts for a period of three 
months, or in certain cases for six months. These centres are to be pro- 
vided by the Home Office, which is also to provide remand centres. 
This provision of remand centres, which have long been mapently 
needed, is a most important advance. 

Henceforth courts of summary jurisdiction will be able to adjourn a 
case for inquiry and observation and also to do this after a person has 
- been convicted, but before the sentence is decided? This provision is a 
beneficent one of general application, but it will be specially useful in 
the case of young offenders, who can be accommodated in the new 
remand centres. We must not forget that time must necessarily elapse 
before the remand centres can be provided by the Home Office. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that to avoid delay use will be made of hired 
premises where permanent buildings cannot be provided in the near 
future. Unless this is done large numbers of persons will continue to 
go to prison on remand who are either subsequently acquitted or dealt 
with by the courts in other ways than by imprisonment. Under our 
present system the stigma and indignity of prison still rests even upon 
persons adjudged by the court to be innocent. 

_ Existing alternatives to imprisonment are improved and. greatly 

enlarged by the provisions of the Bill. The scope of Borstal training is 
to be widened so that it can be given to persons ineligible for it-under 
the existing law. At the same time the upward age limit is lowered” 
wisely from twenty-three to twenty-one years: at present a number of 
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young Borstal inmates are not only married, but fathers of families, 
ng ought to be dealt with apart from younger lads. Most valuable are 

proposals contained in the Bill for the provision of probation 
oe and homes and the powers given to the Home Secretary to make 
grants both to local authorities, and societies or individuals, for estab- 
lishing, enlarging or carrying on such hostels and homes, and towards 
the expenditure of any society engaged in supervising or assisting 
persons released from a prison, Borstal institution or detention centre. 
This should make possible the most fruitful co-operation between the 
State and voluntary effort, where either by itself would be ineffective. 

At present there is a quite inadequate supply of probation officers 
over wide areas. The Bill requires the appointment of a sufficient 
number for every area, and the appointment of a woman officer for 
every petty sessional division. There will also be improved and increased 
provision for the training of probation officers. The extended use of the 
probation system for a far larger number of cases will open a window of 
hope for many lives. 

In the seventy clauses of this great Bill a large number of other 
improvements are made in the existing penal system. Some give 
greater flexibility and will make it easier to give more appropriate 
treatment to individual cases, though it must be remembered that no 
centralised official system can by itself secure such an end. Everything 
in the future, as in the past, will depend upon the spirit in which 
regulations are applied and on the individual men and women entrusted 
with the task. An outstanding improvement is made by the provisions 
in the Bill for dealing with mental cases. The term “ criminal lunatic ” 
is to disappear from the penal code; instead the term ‘ Broadmoor 
patients ” will be employed. In the case of a person of unsound mind 
the court, instead of sentencing him, may make an order for him to be 
received into an appropriate institution or mental hospital. 

The Bill, like its predecessor of 1938, proposes the abolition of the 
existing powers of the courts to pass sentences of corporal punishment, 
whether by birch or cat-o’snine tails, while retaining a strictly limited 
permission for recourse to corporal punishment in prisons, but only in 
cases of mutiny or aggravated assault upon a prison officer. There can 
be little doubt that the law would have been amended in this way had 
not the 1938 Bill been shipwrecked in the storm of the war. The 
present Parliament is still more likely to approve this amendment. 

As a whole the Bill must be regarded as a great measure of reform, 
carefully thought out. Yet it has its defects. One is to be found in the 
tendency to centralisation which places more and more power in the 
hands of a few civil servants. Under the terms of the Bill the Prison 
Commissioners may be abolished by an Order in Council and their 
functions transferred elsewhere, presumably being merged in the 
Home Office. 

But the strongest criticism of the Bill will probably come not from 
what it contains, but from what it does not contain. A very large 
section of the prison population are serving sentences for theft, larceny, 
housebreaking and similar offences. Very rarely in such cases is there 
any act of restitution. Some provision for at least partial restitution 
would be of great value to the lawbreaker and to the community as a 
whole, apart from its helpfulness to the persons who have been wronged. 
The Bill is silent about another great issue which Parliament will have 
to face. It makes no proposal for the abolition of capital punishment, 
nor even for its suspension for an experimental period of five years, 
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as recommended in 1930 by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. This is a grave omission. It does not avoid controversy, 
for a decision will be called for from Parliament on this matter. It 
should not be made a question of Party. The Home Secretary will 
disappoint not only a great number of his followers, but many others 
who have learned to admire and trust him, if he does not throw the 
weight of his influence into the scales to remove from the statute book 
an ineffective and inhuman penalty, which has long been abolished in 
most of the countries of Europe which are closely linked with us in their 
way of life, as well as in a number of the United States of America. 

The case against capital punishment is based not upor sentiment, but 
on the moral principles which lie in the background of our civilisation 
and give hope for its future. That case is confirmed and strengthened by 
calm and dispassionate examination of the experience of those countries 
which have abolished it. The opportunity has now come for Britain to 
give a lead which is sorely needed, above all in Europe to-day. 

This is a plea which has been admirably made by Viscount Temple- 
wood in a recent article, in the course of which he calls upon us “ to 
give a conspicuous example of our detestation of brutal punishments 
and to abolish a sentence that cannot reform and does not seem on . 
the available evidence to deter.” Must we not believe that his successor 
as Home Secretary will respond to such an appeal ? 

T. EpmunpD Harvey. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SIKHS. 


HE present troubles of the Sikhs are by no means the first, and 

will certainly not be the last, which they have helped to bring 

upon their own heads by political meddling. *Ever since 
Arjan, their fifth ‘Guru, conspired against. the Moguls from sheer love 
of intrigue and was put to death for his trouble, they have known 
what it is to live dangerously. But one can call the Sikhs rash politicians 
without lacking sympathy for them. There are certain apologists for 
India who say that, viewed in proportion to the 400 million population 
of that huge sub-continent, the 3 million homeless souls in the Punjab 
are but a minor blemish on the picture of freedom. To me that seems 
as callous as to suggest that, if 30 to 40 thousand embattled refugees 
were flocking between Lancashire and Yorkshire it could not be called 
a catastrophe for the British Isles. However comfortably remote the 
Punj ab slaughter may be from the Bengali or the Tamil, it is agonisingly 
intimate to the Sikhs, of whom the very great majority live in the 
centre of the distracted area. 

Once the frontier award was fda few doubted that the sequel 
would be ugly. “The Sikhs,” says Sir Malcolm Darling, discussing 
the partition in the Manchester Guardian, “ also had their claims, and 
they were as determined to prevent the domination of the Moslem as’ 
the Moslems were the domination of the Hindu. Though only about 
4 million in a population of about 29 million, they, are a formidable 
community with a martial ardour and pride in their past which make 
them unwilling to bow the knee to anyone but themselves and God, 
and they never forget that it was from them that we conquered the 
Punjab. No one who knew them could have supposed that they would 
accept peacefully any settlement which cut their small community in 
two.” And Brigadier J. G. Smyth wrote to the Daily Telegraph: 
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3 Anyone with the most elementary knowledge of India knew that 
there was certain to be grave trouble if the Punjab was divided so 
as to leave the small but very virile Sikh nation—which has served 
Britain faithfully and well for 100 years—under the domination of their 
hereditary enemies the Moslems.” The Punjab strife is thus most 
frequently analysed by Britons who have been long in India: first, 
the Sikhs have been divided and therefore there is trouble; second, 
the Sikhs deserved better of us. I believe that both these points 
should be accepted only with great reserve. 

Generally speaking the causes of communal trouble in India are as 
much economic as religious—in fact the two are complementary. In 
Bengal, for instance, the Moslem converts came chiefly from the lower 
Hindu castes, who had most to gain from conversion. They still 
remain poorer than their late co-religionists, and their smouldering 
grudges are always ready to burst into flame. “ In the Punjab and 
Sind,” Pandit Nehru has written, “the banker and richer classes 
generally were Hindus, the debtors were Muslim agriculturalists, and 
all the feeling of the impoverished debtors against the creditor, out 
for.his pound of flesh, went to swell the communal tide.” Nevertheless 
in the country districts of the Punjab where Hindu, or Sikh, and 
Moslem work side by side, asking nothing but to be left in peace so 
that they can pay their way, there is, on the whole, a record of pros- 
perous calm. ‘‘ This friendly relationship,” says Sir Malcolm Darling, 
“was still in evidence last autumn, but marked by an underlying 
tension.’’ The tension he attributes to the activities of the Moslem 
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Obviously there must have been a special cause for such bloody 
rioting to break out in a community of level-headed farmers, and for 
this most observers have not looked farther than the boundary award. 
Certainly it was the immediate cause. For the leaders of India and 
Pakistan—despite their appeals for peace and sanity—did nothing to 
pacify communal emotions by their instantaneous protests over Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe’s decisions. But while it was not in the scope of Indian 
leadership to be satisfied by any award, those protests would not 
normally have roused the peasants of the Punjab, who have all the 
countryman’s contempt for the city politician. There is a more 
violent reason for this tragedy, and it arises from recent history. 

It is impossible to talk to, or of, a Sikh without mentioning history. 
Ranjit Singh is as close to his personal pride as is Parnell to an Irish- 
man’s. A Sikh jemadar once explained the second Sikh War to me by 
saying that both sides recognised each other as unconquerable and so 
withdrew from the field and made peace. He seldom understands, 
however, that the most lasting successes for his race were gained by 
shrewdness rather than by valour. Two great alliances founded the 
Sikh revival after a century of persecution; the result of a third is 
stillin the balance. The first was at the turn of the eighteenth century, 
when Ranjit Singh accepted the governorship of the Punjab from the 
Afghan, Zaman Shah, and gained the first breathing space the Sikhs 
had known since they took to politics instead of 1eligion. The second 
was their decision to support the British during the Mutiny, a loyalty 
which gave them a privileged place in the Indian Army until its 
dissolution. And the third alliance, whose outcome is still in doubt 
and which is the special cause of the present warfare, was contracted 
with the Japanese. 

In England many people still do not realise how masterful was the 
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Sikh element in the “ Indian National Army,” formed in Singapore 
after the surrender in February 1942. For some time before the start 
of the Far Eastern war the Sikhs had been giving trouble, but whether 
as part of a concerted plan or from their predilection for intrigue it is 
hard to determine. Sikhs of the Central India Horse had thrown their 
officers into the dock at Bombay. Sikhs in the Middle East had refused 
to unload their ships. In Malaya especially a number of them were 
suspect. Only a few hundred miles to the north, in Bangkok, was 
established the Indian Independence League under Rash Behari Bose, 
on whose staff was the brilliant Sikh agitator, Sardar Pritam Singh. 
Small bands of Sikhs were frequently sent across the frontier into 
Malaya to mingle with the civilian population and, if possible, to 
contact troops and spread dissident propaganda. Two Sikh officers, 
to my own knowledge, were returned to India on account of their 
“ dangerous ” political leanings. 

When the Japanese attacked, in December 1941, Malaya Command 
still had no knowledge of any organised disloyalty. The following 
facts, however, are significant. One day after the Japanese had 
reached the frontier Mohan Singh, a Sikh captain, who happened to 
be with the forward company of the advance guard battalion, had been 
taken prisoner. The next day he was interviewed at Alor Star by 
Sardar Pritam Singh, who had flown from Bangkok to meet him. 
Within a week after the fall of Penang Mohan Singh was broadcasting 
to Indian troops to lay down their arms and come over to the 
Japanese. ; 

Mohan Singh, whom I knew well enough in 1941, is an intelligent 
officer, a Pushtu as well as a Punjabi speaker, and he was greatly 
respected by many Indian soldiers in Malaya, not all of them Sikh. 
His personality undoubtedly gained many voluntary converts to the 
I.N.A., but the majority of the non-Sikh rank and file, especially among 
the Punjabi Moslems, stayed out. To judge from the Sikh prepon- 
derance in the force he began to collect, and from the fact that every 
man had to swear an oath of allegiance to him personally, Mohan 
Singh was busy forming an army with which to establish a Sikh Raj. 
The Japanese, who had given Mohan Singh more or less a free hand, 
looked on the Indian soldier as a common mercénary, and expected 
him to change his coat automatically. Those who had joined the 
I.N.A. therefore thought it important to show the Japanese a united 
front, and so from February 1942 up to the end of that year they 
consistently beat, tortured and even shot the “ non-volunteers ” in 
an effort to weld the whole body of Indian prisoners into one 
“ National Army.” In spite of everything, under one-third went over. 

At the end of 1942 Sardar Pritam Singh was killed in an air crash, ` 
and Sikh influence on the I.I.L. waned accordingly. Rash Behari Bose, 
the president, began to question Mohan Singh’s absolute authority 
over the I.N.A., which was supposed, after all, to be the instrument of 
the I.I.L. There was a strained argument, during which the Japanese 
.came down on the side of Bose, and Mohan Singh went., He was not 
seen again until the end of hostilities, when he was welcomed back by 
the Sikhs (he had been lucky to escape with only imprisonment) as a 
national hero. 

From Bose’s statements at the time it seemed that he was genuinely 
shocked at the methods Mohan Singh had been using to enrol recruits, 
for he disbanded the I.N.A. temporarily and called for volunteers only 
to join a new army. But the communal damage had been done. 
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Mohan Singh’s army had lived apart from the majority of Indian 
troops whom it was persecuting, and the gulf was too wide to be 
bridged by words. The new army contained almost all those who had 
volunteered under Mohan Singh, and the many who had been unsuc- 
cessfully bludgeoned for eight months still stayed out. When Rash 
Behari Bose, who was an old, sick man, resigned his presidency in 
favour of Subhas Chandra Bose, pressure on the “ non-volunteers ” 
began once more, not with physical violence this time but in the form 
of parade after parade at which the loyal men were harangued by Bose 
or by one of his officers. Indians who suffered this told me that it was 
more wearying, harder to resist, than plain beating and starvation. 
For Subhas Chandra Bose had come to Singapore via Berlin and 
Tokyo, and he had studied the methods of Dr. Goebbels. All this time 
the “ non-volunteers ” were under guard, not of the Japanese but of 
J.N.A. men, whose brutality was slavishly copied from the Japanese and 
which was equally savage, and dealt by the same hands, whether the 
orders came from Mohan Singh or from Bose. 

When V-J day finally came the ‘‘non-volunteers’”’ had only two 
thoughts in mind: to get home to their farms and to get their revenge. 
“While you were prisoners,” a Moslem havildar told me—it must 
be emphasised that the Punjabi Moslems were by far the greatest 
sufferers from the I.N.A.—“ you had only one enemy, the Japanese. 
We had two.” They returned home only to learn that Subhas Chandra 
Bose, now also the victim of an air crash, had practically been deified 
by the Congress Party. To their rage they found themselves sought 
- out By inquisitive friends who merely wanted to know .what Subhas 
Chandra Bose looked like.” To their amazement they heard that only 
300 ILN.A, men were to be put on trial for their treachery, while the 
Temaining 25,000 returned quietly to their homes. An even greater 
blow was to come to those who had remained loyal to the British. 
They were told—and this was something that the unpolitically minded 
sepoy could hardly believe—that the British were going to abandon 
India. In this event there could not possibly be a future for them in 
a country ruled by Congress, who had made darlings of their perse- © 
cutors. Several letters from Punjabi Moslems told me how they were 
driven to Mr. Jinnah for refuge, and it was not until these men came 
home that the Pakistan question became really acute in the Punjab. 

As late as 1945 it was quite clear that Subhas Chandra Bose did not 
regard the Moslem League as a serious challenge to a united India: 
As for Mohan Singh, I doubt whether the idea of partition ever entered 
his head when he first formed the I.N.A. Both men were intelligent 
enough to see that, first, Japan would probably lose the war, and 
second, Britain would at last be forced to implement her promise to 
withdraw from India soon after the war was over. It seemed, there- 
fore, that they were playing a game which they could not lose. ` Yet 
between them they created conditions which made partition inevitable, 
for the’communal enmities begun by Mohan Singh’s hotheadedness 
and perpetuated by Subhas Chandta Bose’s intransigence were taken 
home to the Punjab and spread among thousands of families. Of 
course part of the I.N.A.’s recruiting difficulty was communal ab origine, 
that is to say, Moslems stayed out because Sikhs were in first. But if 
there had been no coercion the two sides would merely have regarded 
each other as fools, not villains. 

At the moment it seems that the Sikh gamble on the I.N.A. may yet 
succeed. In the reorganised army of India Sikh officers, thanks to 
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their native intelligence and to their large numbers in the old Indian 
Army, have a disproportionately great influence. Meanwhile among 
the Punjab refugees the Sikhs, more sensible and better organised, are 
not suffering nearly as heavily as the Moslems. If the present dislo- 
cation cripples the economy of Pakistan; if the Sikhs regroup in 
strength on the border of the Moslem state ; and if they continue to 
hold their present importance in the army of India, then it may not be 
long before there is a Sikh reconquest of the Punjab. If so, the third 
great Sikh alliance will prove the most important of them all. ’ 
RAWLE Knox. 


P.S. 2 hice these words were written even heavier ariond: have 
massed over the Indian sub-continent. Indian troops have entered 
Junagadh to safeguard the Hindu population and have gone into action 
against Moslem tribesmen (covertly supported by Pakistan) in Kashmir. 
Especially in the latter case the troops of the Indian Government were 
predominantly Sikh, as indeed they must be, since the Sikhs are the 
outstanding fighting race in this new Dominion. The more warfare 
the more army influence, and consequently, in India, the more Sikh 
influence. In this there would be no danger if the Sikhs, like many 
another nation, had not shown in the past that they value an alliance 
only so long as they are the junior partners. At the time of the 
partition their political leader, Mastu Tara Singh, was pressing for the 
creation of Sikhistan. It is a demand which their military leaders will 
not have forgotten.—R, K. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM. 


IME is short, Mr. Morrison said about the British balance-of- 
payments crisis. Time is shorter, desperately so, if we want to 
prevent a worse winter in the British Zone of Germany than the 
last. Half the German problem can be solved here and now: will 
Lord Pakenham do it? For almost three weeks I have been in daily 
conferences with the officials of the much-maligned C.C.G. (Control 
Commission of Germany, British Element). They, too, know how to 
tackle the problem. I went out with the picture painted by our so-called 
popular Press—pace Day Express—and expected to find men who 
either did not care about their job or knew not how to absolve them- 
selves of their.duties. I found that this was wholly false. True, I had 
been warned by Lord Londonderry’s judgment : “ I fail to see why the 
problem is supposed to contain so many difficulties.” But I had not 
believed it until I found this to be true for myself: the men out there 
are on the whole an exceptionally hard-working group of civil servants 
who could solve most difficulties within a few weeks’ time if they were 
allowed a free hand. It is for Lord Pakenham to give them this chance. 
It is he, and he alone, who can destroy the present feeling of frustration 
in the zone born of the fact that all sensible plans are simply put away 
in yet another file—no action being possible, it is said, because (a) the 
point at issue must await simultaneous and similar action by Russians, 
Americans and the French, and (0) responsibility in so many things in the 
economic field has been handed over to the Germans. If the latter have 
fallen down on their task and if the former cannot agree, the attitude 
\ of the policy-makers of the British Zone has been : this is too bad, we'll 
just have to wait. 
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The Germans must not be kept waiting any longer. They can be 
assisted so that they can help themselves. Having travelled some 
2,000 miles through our zone and having addressed over a dozen 
meetings (listening to the long discussions which ensued) I think I know 
how half the German problem can be solved. It will be difficult, but it 
can be done—and unless another plan can be shown to be in existence 
or to have any similar chance of success, who could refuse,to try and 
carry this one out? We all know what Victor Gollancz has seen. His 
description is correct. Germans in the Ruhr and in all the big cities 
are starving—their ration cards cannot be honoured. This applies to: 
food as well as to consumers’ articles, say razor blades, of which one is 
due once a month for every man on his soap coupon. Why cannot they 
be honoured? Not because the goods are not there in the zone. In 
most things there is exactly double the amount in the zone to what is 
actually handed to its rightful consumer. The other half is ‘traded 
privately in accordance with private greed, shiftiness and what is— , 
miserably—called ‘‘ cleverness.” It seems out of place to call this the 
“black market ” since it is the only open market you can see in 
Germany. Is not the whole population on the move—old men, old 
women, young girls, young men, children, ex-soldiers, bare-footed 
urchins? They all march along the highways, carrying bundles, bags 
and sacks and that immortal German attaché-case, maid of all works ; 
they cling to the trams; they stand on the running-boards of the 
trains ; they sleep on the pavement of the railway stations so as to be 
the first to catch the first train in the search for something which may 
be exchanged for something else. Fifty per cent. of all goods thus 
never reaches the official, the rationed market. This figure was given 
me by a Herr Mintstertalrat, the man in charge of the whole distributive 
apparatus of one of our three Lander. 

If we can make sure that this half of all the goods really available is 
correctly, i.e. fairly, distributed we shall have solved half the German 
problem. It can be done. It will have to be done by our own authorities 
since the Germans, responsible for ‘this since January rst, 1947, have 
utterly failed. They have licensed new shops, often under reasonable 
conditions if this were the time for leisurely restitution, e.g. granted 
applications by men who suffered fearful crimes at the hands of the 
Nazis. But in licensing new shops they have added new sources for 
mal-distribution, have assisted the friends of those shopkeepers rather 
than the rationing scheme. They have licensed new factories in the 
midst of a shortage of labour: each new factory is a new source of 
leakages. Here are two examples: Wuppertal, bombed and ruined as 
it is, indulges in the luxury of keeping 240 small bakeries working 
instead of making full use of the few bread factories and the huge 
co-operative bakery which, between them, could easily supply all that 
Wuppertal may officially eat. Two hundred and forty points must be 
supplied with flour—how much of it reaches there? Two hundred and 
forty points must be supplied with coal—how much of it reaches there ? 
How much goes intd the baker’s own kitchen fire ? How much into the 
stoves of friends who, in turn, supply him with meat, with vegetables and 
consumers’ goods of all descriptions? Two hundred and forty bakeries 
bake bread—how many loaves do not go the official way? The other 
example, from the other end of the economic process, namely from 
production: the German authorities licensed another eighteen soap 
factories to start production. Again, coal must be sent to eighteen 
different works, raw materials must go'there, and the finished product 
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must be collected eighteen times. Yet I have seen one soap factory 
which could easily handle all this and very much more, with perhaps 
a third of the coal used at present to keep the eighteen busy—and keep 
the wrong market supplied. 

-All this could be cut out. In cutting out such waste of coal—and 
nobody in Germany ought to indulge in such wastage when we in this 
country cannot do so either—we would relieve transport : and trans- 
port is overtaxed to breaking point. We would also cut out the main 
source of supply for the “ black market ” which robs the poorest of a 
good half of his rations. There was in existence a plan for- the rationali- 
sing of German industry ; was it shelved because other zones would not 
act likewise or because all this had become a German responsibility ? 
Neither reason is valid in an emergency like this. A plan is being worked 
out for coal allocation : will this, finally, be made the occasion for such 
a radical pruning out of everything that is economically unsound, 
leaving only those works which can guarantee full productivity, i.e. 
maximum of output for a minimum of fuel, together with full delivery 
to the real, the official market ? Will the same be done throughout the 
wholesale and throughout the retail trade? 

It might be argued that, with rations so small, leakages are unavoid- 
able. They are if we rely on private traders ; they are under the present 
system, which is based on the support given to this kind of private 
interest under the Nazi régime. To this I know of two answers—the 
one is the Russian one of State trading, State production, State shops, 
etc. This, to my mind, is a wrong answer because it would merely 
replace the present group of privileged (those who are friends of traders, 
manufacturers, etc., or have goods to exchange) by another group of 
equally privileged (namely those who are friends of State employees). 
Besides, it would run counter to pre-Nazi traditions in Germany and 
would lead to a totalitarian system worse even than the one we destroyed. 
Hence there remains the second answer, which, to my mind, is the only 
one we can give: nobody watches the consumer better than another 
consumer ; nobody can secure fair distribution if it is not the holder of 
the ration card himself. These consumers, if they run their own dis- 
tributive organisation and, perhaps less so, their own productive units, 
can alone ensure an equal share in the amount of goods actually avail- 
able. Can they'thus be organised ? They are. In every town in our 
zone you meet re-born consumers’ co-operative societies. Ruled and 
run by consumers they are, I submit, the answei to our problem. They 
are German-born, not foreign-fostered. They are increasing at an 
astonishing speed—I counted no less than fifty-five such societies in 
the Land North-Rhine Westphalia alone. All signs denote that we are 
here faced with a truly spontaneous mass movement, born—as in the 
hungry forties of the last century in this country—of the need of man. 

In rationalising and radically reorganising both production and 
distribution in our zone we should make use of this movement to the 
full. In doing so we shall indeed solve half the German problem. By 
almost doubling the present allocation that actually reaches the 
ordinary consumer we shall at the same time contribute to the remainder 
of the problem—namely the need for an absolute increase in the amount 
of goods available. At the same time we must tie the customer to the 
shop. It seems unbelievable—yet it is the truth—that Germans are . 
allowed, nay forced, to “ shop-crawl”’ since they are not registered with 
specific dealers for all essentials as we are. By fair distribution we 
shall enable the worker to stay at his bench: if, at present, he works 
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say three days and uses the other four to roam the country in search 
of food and goods, we might enable him to stay four, perhaps five days. 
And up goes the production figure—as indeed it goes up, quite steadily, 
in the Ruhr mines, where we issue additional goods under the miners’ 
points scheme (a third of which is handled by the co-operative move- 
ment of Germany). Moreover with the disappearance of this foul 
“black ” market the whole zone will breathe again and some kind 
of public and private morality night, once more, slowly begin to make 
itself felt. The complete moral breakdown is perhaps even more ghastly 
than the rubble fields that indicate the place where Jülich once stood, 
the black crosses on almost every ruin of Hildesheim (indicating 
unburied bodies), or the stench near the Hanover station. 

Next, we shall be able to do what is wholly our responsibility— 
unless, once again, we should try to hide behind Russian, American and 
French inactivity ; we shall reform the German currency which, at 
present, does not exist. I met a man who built a roof for three cigars ; 
another who could secure a sack of brickets for one cigar ; another who 
travelled through half Germany in exchange for a packet of cigarettes 
—-and I told him that he had been grossly overcharged since cigarettes 
can buy everything and anything, from cameras to wireless sets. An 

ce about the currency is overdue. Manufacturers are holding 
back stocks because they fear the money “equivalent” will not 
replenish their stores ; they work their machines at low speed because 
a new one will cost more, they fear, than any possible profit from higher 
production. This currency reform cannot come from a sudden influx 
of cigarettes into our zone, as seriously suggested to me by a high 
official in one Land; coffee, already a close runner-up, would merely 
step in until the cigarettes are smoked. It must come as an offshoot 
of the overhaul of the complete distributive system and the rationalising 
of industry—in other words as a concomitant of a greatly increased 
amount of consumers’ goods which we can put at the disposal of 
everybody once we ensure each of a fair share and thus of a fair share 
in a bigger pool. 

I had never spoken to men and women whose voice has become 
feeble and whose whole attitude betrayed the haunting fear that their 
hunger might yet prove stronger than their enfeebled body. Many of 
them will die this winter. But fewer of them will die if we carry out 
this plan, sketched here in its barest outline, and thus give them both 
additional goods out of the existing amount, and new hope. The latter, - 
too, is our task. Their neighbours, I mean their own countrymen in the 
true sense of that word, have forsaken them. Of all the horrible sights 
the traveller must endure none is more difficult to bear than the 
contrast of the slowly dying townsmen and the cheerful, the rich, the 
well-to-do: rarely, though occasionally, is the latter a townsman, 
mostly a farmer who has long given up the idea of helping his fellow- 
men. Drive out of Bochum or Dortmund into the countryside and you 
meet over-fed, lusty country people. This, too, we can sweep away. 

: E. W. Pick. 


CERVANTES IN ARCADIA. 


ERVANTES always had a great affection for his first novel, and 
(aray wanted to bring out a sequel to it. Living as he did in 
the first century of the Spanish Empire and the beginning of the 
Catholic Reaction, we might have expected to find him blowing the 
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trumpet of universal empire or swinging the censer of ecclesiastical 
authority. Yet what we actually find is a kindly, tolerant, disillusioned 
man, always ready to help or sympathise with people younger than 
himself, bringing out as his first novel, La Galatea, a pastoral. The 

` fact that he afterwards made use of that convention in both parts of 
Don Qusxote shows that Cervantes, unlike most of his critics, did not 
think the pastoral convention absurd, and we shall never understand 
him properly unless we try to see that the pastoral convention had 
something else in it than absurdity. 

Cervantes was not so very young when he embarked on his pastoral 
novel ; when it was published (1585) he was 37. He might have been 
expected to be a thoroughly disillusioned man. He had returned five 
years before from being a prisoner of war in Algiers. He was an 
unsuccessful poet and dramatist ; he had had an affair with an actress 
and was responsible for an illegitimate daughter. He had known the 
seamy side of town life, and his experiences of the country were far 
from ideal or “ Arcadian.” In fact, he knew enough about it to be 
aware that country people are very different from the persons in a 
pastoral novel, and in his cautionary tale The Dogs’ Debate he makes 
the dog which has once been a sheep-dog explain to the other that the 
life of a real shepherd is very different from that of a shepherd in 
Arcadia. Yet La Galatea is a pastoral novel: a work in which we find 
“things dreamed and well written,” a deliberately artificial form, 
intended for a society which had just been presented with the greatest 
empire the world had ever seen, and yet—in spite of that, or because 
of that—was turning away from reality to “ things dreamed and well 
written ” ; a people, profoundly rationalistic, humorous and unsenti- 
mental, deliberately dreaming a world of imagination, a world as 
unreal as the world of Don Quixote’s mind. 

It was true that “ for the entertainment of the idle ” (as Cervantes 
put it) there were also “ books of chivalry ’’—the chivalrous romances. 
In a book of chivalry (a critic has said) everything is decided by force ; 

2 in a pastoral novel the chief weapons are words and poems and musical 
instruments. The Arcadian shepherd, by speaking well, achieves as 
much, as the knight-errant by cutting off the heads of dragons and 
giants. In the one it is all action; in the other all talk. That is.too 

« sweeping a statement; Cervantes’ Galatea practically begins with a 
murder, followed by bandits and naval engagements and storms at sea 
—all drawn from the recollections of Cervantes himself. Yet it is true, 
in the main, that in the books of chivalry the principal thing was action, 
while in the pastoral novel it was speech. Pastoral romance represented 
everything that was classical in opposition to what was medieval and 
“ gothick,” and was generally unconcerned with the strange ideology 
of medieval chivalry. In contrast with the stormy, restless life of the 
medieval knight-errant, the pastoral novel displayed the quiet life of 
the man who had plenty of time for everything and never had to do 

. anything in a hurry; a man of thought rather than of action perhaps, 
though one not incapable of action when the need demanded it—the 
“ man with the green cloak ” in the second part of Don Qusxote who 
may once have been a shepherd in “ Arcadia,” perhaps, but has married 
and settled down. Pastoral represented the triumph of reason, which 
alone could make civilisation prevail over instinct. 

The pastoral ideal represented, also, something opposed to the world 
of high politics and big business, of blind “ coal-heaver’s ” faith and 
extravagant mysticism: a world of pure poetry. It looked back to 
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some of the earliest poetry in the Peninsula ; to the groups of girls in 
Galicia; dancing under the pine trees and singing of the flores do verde 
pino, of moy amado and meu amigo—while behind, in the shadows, 
stood the figures of Virgil and Theocritus. Those dances were originally 
pagan dances: fertility rites; Arcadia was described by the historian 
of Italian literature, Francesco~de Sanctis, as “ sensuality ennobled by 
culture.” Pastoral returned to Spain at the Italian Renascence, with 
the Arcadia of Sannazaro. The first to compose a pastoral novel in 
Spanish bore the sinister title of Torquemada ; but it was a novel in 
Spanish by a Portuguese musician, the Driana of Montemayor, which 
cetablished the form in Spain, while the poet Garcilaso showed how 
the Italian (and Arcadian) forms of verse could be naturalised on the 
lips of his own friends, disguised as Castilian shepherds and nymphs 
of the Tagus. The “ shepherds ” were in no sense realistic ; they were 
a creation of the intellect. Even in Cervantes, whé was incapable of 
imagining a man or women who had not something earthy in his com- 
position, the shepherds and shepherdesses belong to an ideal world, 
full of platonic echoes. They were not, and were never meant to be, 
real shepherds ? they were courtiers (or, at any rate, educated people) 
dressed up as shepherds. 

The first duty of a novelist is to arrange his material in some sort ‘of 
order. In La Galatea that order is obtained through the pastoral 
convention. When he wrote his first book Cervantes had not yet 
learned to show his intuitive sympathy for ordinary people. That came 
to him later, with the great, simple theme of the knight-errant and his 
village squire: Don Quixote and Sancho Panza wandering through 
the modern world and trying to right its wrongs. Another thing which 
he had not yet learnt when he wrote La Galatea was precisely the thing 
which keeps Don Quixote eternally alive: the relation, the balance 
between the old-fashioned and the modern, between past and present ; 
and it is just that’ balance, that mathematical relation, which gave 
Cervantes a steady field of vision in which the’ reactions of ordinary 
men and women could be observed. It was only later in life that 
Cervantes discovered that; and only later that he made another 
discdvery, and was able to teach Spain the Horatian maxim that men 
learn more easily, and take more pleasure in remembering what they 
laugh at than what they approve and venerate. In that sense, certainly, 
La Galatea is still a long way behind Don Quixote. 

Though the object of pastoral romance was to give a vision of a more 
perfect life than the present, it is noteworthy—and particularly note- 
worthy for Spain—that pastoral romance rejects the Christian solution ; 
Garcilaso, greatest of the Spanish pastoral poets, never once mentions 
the. Roman Catholic religion; it had nothing to do with his ideal, 
poetical world. The bucolic surroundings, however, provided an un- 
,expected quality : they were a background, or a frame, for a world in 
which men were equal, as “ shepherds.” The fact that men were 
regarded as being equal is often forgotten ; yet it is there, even if we 
try to discount it by saying that they were privileged, or only equal as 
being members of the same social class. Another fact, which has, I 
think, escaped the notice of commentators, is that ‘ Arcadia ”?” was a 
place where women were on an equality with men. 

It~does not matter that the “ shepherds ” and “ shepherdesses ” 
are described as feeding their flocks, but have no knowledge of the 
hard, primitive realities of a shepherd’s life. “ Feeding their flocks ” 
is speaking figuratively, just-as Milton did when. he spoke of his 
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Cambridge friends in Lycidas as shepherds. The real occupations of 
the characters in La Galatea are poetry, music and philosophical 
discussion—not exactly useless or childish occupations. In their 
discussions they are occupied with one of the burning questions of the 
day, a question which (they knew) concerned every one of them, and 
one which the writings of a mysterious refugee—a Portuguese, exiled 
from Spain and settled in Italy—had placed in an entirely new light. 
If Cervantes had been living a few years ago, he might have made his 
shepherds and shepherdesses discuss psycho-analysis and the theories 
of Freud. If he had been writing now he might have made them 
discuss existentialism and the ideas of Sartre. Writing when he did, in 
1585, he made them discuss Platonic theories of love and Leén Hebreo. 
The correspondence is exact, or exact enough. Platonic love, or Rena- 
scence Platonic theories about love, held among people at that time a 
place equivalent to that which psycho-analysis has held with us ; and 
if we want to see whether the shepherds are talking sense, one way of 
doing so is to translate their remarks into the language of psycho- 
analysis. 

The Renascence Platonic view appears in other work's of Cervantes, 
particularly in that episode in Don Quixote which ends with the 
shepherdess Marcela affirming her right, as a woman, to lead her own, 
life. But it is in La Galatea particularly that Cervantes expounds (or 
makes his characters expound) Renascence Platonism, and in the 
Prologue to Don Quixote he refers definitely, though a little ironically 
—for readers who have only “two ounces of Tuscan ’’—to Léon 
Hebreo, whose Dsaloght d'amore had already appeared twice in Spanish 
before they were beautifully translated by a writer from Peru, Garcilaso 
el Inca, a relation of Garcilaso the poet. The book is a long discussion 
between Philo and Sophia. Sophia is the pupil who asks pert but 
intelligent questions ; Philo is the tutor who answers all queries and 
resolves all doubts. The Oriental flavour of some of his metaphors must 
have startled his European pupil, and perhaps led the relationshrp to 
follow the same course as that of Abélard and Hélofse ; for it is im- 
possible for anyone reading the book nowadays to accept the older view 
that Philo and Sophia are mere abstractions, symbolising SPERN and 
love, knowledge and wisdom. 

At any rate the fantastic Platonism of Léon Hebreo, and the more 
Italian and realistic discussions on the same subject by Bembo and 
Castiglione, loom large in the pastoral world of Cervantes. In the 
fourth book of La Galatea we find the shepherds and shepherdesses going 
to picnic at a place called La Fuente de las Pizarras. To their surprise 
they find people there already—as if a party of undergraduates had 
punted up to Byron’s Pool and found the place occupied by a car-load 
from a Government office in London. The strangers beg the “ shep- 
herds ” not to run away; and after a time the discussion turns into a 
dispute between Lenio who has been reading Bembo, and Tyrsi who is 
full of León Hebreo. For Lenio the whole thing is ultimately desire ; 
that is all there is to be said about it, while Tyrsi distinguishes between 
the love that is merely desire and that which is temperance, soberness 
and chastity. 

It is misunderstanding the whole situation to dismiss these discussions 
as the Platonic loves of Arcadian shepherds. In fact beneath the 
pastoral disguise there are real men and women who are not talking 
about “ Platonic ” love, but reasoning about their private lives in a 

‘Platonic manner. There had been much that was not “ Platonic ” in 
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the loves of Cardinal Bembo and Lucrezia Borgia; his passionate 
poems to her, in Spanish, are a witness of that, even if there were no 
other evidence. Yet the final words on human affection which 
Castiglione puts into the Cardinal’s mouth in the last pages of The 
Courtier * make one of the most moving and beautiful pieces of literature 
in the whole of the Renascence, and in the contemporary Spanish 
translation by Boscán show Castilian prose at one of its highest points. 

There has been much loose talk about mysticism in Spain, and not 
enough about Spanish Platonism. But where many modern critics go 
wrong is in treating the writings of Cervantes as philosophy, when in 
reality they are fiction. In the discussions in La Galatea, and in many 
of the conversations in Don Quixote, we have a number of people 
discussing something 1 a- novel ; and (since we are dealing with novels 
and not with text-books of philosophy) what is more important even 
than the ideas expressed is that the conversations should be natural 
and alert. 

Such philosophical episodes in the novels of Cervantes should be 
regarded in the same way as the metaphysical encounter in one of the 
Cambridge novels of E. M. Forster, The Longest Journey. In that novel 
undergraduates are sitting round the fire in college rooms after tea, 
discussing the problem whether a cow that one sees is really there. The 
point is not whether Mr. Forster is making a serious contribution to the 
theory of knowledge but whether—as a novelist—he has conveyed 
the idea of undergraduates forty years ago, sitting round the fire. in the 
dark and discussing whether the cow is really there. A novelist writing 
of Cambridge to-day would probably make people in those circum- 
stances discuss modern poetry, surrealism or the ideas of Lord Russell. 
Mr. Forster makes them seem real to us by someone bursting into the 
room and turning on the light, “ revealing the philosophers in curious 
attitudes.” Cervantes gets the novelist’s effect by making the shepherds 
and shepherdesses go off to picnic at the Fuente de las Pizarras and 
finding other people there already. Another novelistic effect—one of 
those little touches which make a novel come to life—is that at the 
moment when Lenio is about to heap vituperations on the whole idea 
of sentimental affection, there comes on the scene none other than the 
incomparable Galatea herself. 

La Galatea is hardly a good novel ; in many respects it is primitive. 
But it is as a novel that it should be judged, and not as a statement of 
Renascence Platonic theories of love. There is much of the later 
Cervantes in it, including the stories of adventure by land and sea, and 
the discomfort and unexpectedness of travel as it was in Spain and 
Italy in his time. With all these qualities La Galatea should not be 
condemned because it is set in an artificial and Arcadian society of 
shepherds and shepherdesses ; for, after all, we still have artificial 
societies to-day, and it is as natural for the persons in Cervantes to 
discuss Platonic theories of love as it is for the persons in a modern 
novel to discuss surrealism, existentialism or psycho-analysis. The 
conversation is alive ; and if properly translated not so “ platonic ” 
as not to suggest the conversation of undergraduates of to-day, discuss- 
ing, for instance, a member of one of the women’s colleges and being 
interrupted as they are in the La Galatea of Cervantes by the sound of 
bagpipes. 

J. B. TREND. 


* The title might be better translated ‘‘ The cultured man.” 


FOUCHE. 


OSEPH FOUCHE, “ ce merveilleux presdigiteur,” as his best and 
J nose recent biographer, Louis Madelin, described him, “ trompa 

tant de gens au cours de son invraisemblable carrière,” and mystified 
most of his contemporaries, including Carnot, Barras, Robespierre, La 
Fayette, Napoleon and Louis XVIII ; while Balzac speaks of him as a 
“ génie ténébreux, profond, extraordinaire,” and compares him to 
Tiberius and César Borgia. In fact Fouché managed, during the 
60 years of his life, to box the compass of politics, beginning, though 
© nevei actually a priest, as professor of the Oratoire, first at Arras, where 
he first came into contact with Robespierre and Carnot, and later, in 
1788, at Nantes, where he married his first wife, Jeanne Coquard. He 
appears to have been a stimulating teacher at the Oratoire, but, as one 
of his biographers says of him, “ toujours homme de circonstance . . . 
une des habitudes invariables de sa vie fut de se ranger du côté de la 
victoire.” At the beginning of the Revolution in 1789 his religious zeal 
soon evaporated. He gave up his teaching post with the Oratorians at 
Nantes and became influential in the revolutionary Socséé Populaire 
there. By 1792 he had left the more reactionary society of the west and 
became député of the Loire Inférieure.' Here, as a close ally for the time 
being of Robespierre, though at first in favour of mercy to Louis XVI, 
but * “toujours homme de circonstance,” he came to the conclusion - 

‘ que je ne pouvais pas exposer mes parents et les siens a être massaicrés 
plutôt que de sacrifier mon opinion personelle ’’ ; accordingly he voted 
for the death of “ le tyran.” Later he excused himself to Louis XVIII 
on the ground that it was not Louis XVI himself who was condemned, 
but “ Vaffreux fantôme sous lequel il a été présenté a la Convention 
Nationale.” At any rate, once he had made the plunge, he went over , 
whole-heartedly to the extreme left and published a ferocious article, 
“ Le temps est pour nous contre tous les rois de la terre.” 

By this time Fouché was already recognised as one of the ablest and 
most unscrupulous agents of the extreme revolutionary system. “Une 
de ses habitudes invariables,” it was said of him, “ fut de se ranger du 
côté de la victoire, quitte à la renier ou à l’aténuer plus tard, quand le 
vent tournerait.” Accordingly he was sent to Dijon to stamp out 
ruthlessly all reactionary elements in the eastern province. Appointed 

“consul with plenary powers in Champagne, Burgundy, Bourbonnais, 
Nivernois and especially Lyonnais, on a “jour de bonheur et de 
Vhumanité,’ with headquarters at Lyons itself, he inaugurated a 
regular system of terror, “la terreur personifiée,” as he himself was 
described nearly a quarter of a century later by the royalist Baron de 
Vitrolles. In tune with the ferocious atheists, Hébert and Charenton, he 
established a revolutionary tribunal at Lyons and had some 2,000 
resisters massacred by the “ noyades ” and other methods of judicial 
murder. Then, having cleared the ground of opponents of the revolution, 
he set himself to inaugurate a new era in which Christianity found no 
place, substituting for it the cult of Reason. But Fouché was by no 
means entirely destructive. Foreign as well as internal enemies of the 
new atheistic system were soon threatening the whole new dispensation 
in France, and these enemies were gathering on the eastern border. 
France at this time was almost bankrupt, its army and navy were no 
longer existent to cope with foreign enemies. At this critical juncture | 
he came to the rescue by stripping Dijon and the new eastern depart- 
ments of their treasures, religious as well as secular, and sending to 
Paris such much-needed means of paying for defensive measures. 
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. When recalled to Paris in 1794 Fouché found in power Robespierre, 
who hated him for his previous support of Danton and the Hébertistes. 
In spite of his election as President of the Jacobins, he was unable to 
dislodge Robespierre, and, threatened with arrest and even the guillo- 
tine, found it advisable to lie low for a time. But, it was not Fouché 
but Robespierre in the end who was finally sent to the scaffold; and, 
just as Napoleon was beginning to come to the fore, the Convention 
“ rendait la liberté et l'honneur ” to Fouché in 1794. Then, too, Barras 
began to take notice of him, and two years later secured for him the 
lucrative job of equipping the army designated for the invasion of 
England. The invasion, of course, never came off, but Fouché was able 
to lay the foundation of his immense riches on his pickings as an git 
contractor. He was even suspected of.relations with the royalists. His 

f patron Barras indeed said of him: “ Vous connaissez mal Fouché . 

il n’y a pas de conventionel mieux revenu de son délire .. . I n'en 
est aucun . . . de plus convaincre de l'impossibilité de l'existence de 
la République.” 

At any rate the royalists were not yet in a strong enough position to 
tempt Fouché to come over to them, especially as Barras was still 
protecting him and procured for him the post of Ambassador at Milan 
to the newly constituted Cisalpine republic, which was threatened by 
the Austrians. By January 1799 he had returned to Paris, after only 
three months at Milan, having characteristically first secured a year’s 
pay for his three months’ embassy. In July of the same year he was 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to The Hague, having received his 
instructions from Talleyrand ; and within a few days had obtained the ` 
consent of the Dutch for a French general to command their army. By 
this time the Directorate had realised the value of this “ Prétre 
défroqué, apostat et marié, conventionel, régicide, signalé en Janvier 
1793 par un des discours les plus violents pour la mort du roi, proscrip- 
teur ardent des nobles et des prêtres . . . fauteur des pires bouleverse- 
ments réligieux et sociaux, mitrailleur et démoliseur à Lyon, terreur des 
honnêtes gens, conseiller et espion de Barras,” but now “ sceptique 
naturellement modéré, et décidé seulement à hurler avec les loups.” 
Unlike Danton, Robespierre and other leaders of the revolution, he had 
proved himself an able administrator and above all could boast “ j’ai 
véiu ” during the most agitated days of the revolution. No ioe 
effective choice, indeed, could have been made, at this period of more 
orderly development to a miore settled phase, than of Fouché as 
Minister of Police, a choice supported by Sieyès and Talleyrand and, 
as it proved, most useful to Napoleon in bis initial stage towards 
empire. 

As Minister of Police Fouché soon realised the value of such a post 
in the hands of such an unscrupulous arriviste. In the first place, apart 
from his huge salary, he had enormous pickings from the prostitutes, 
whom he protected imtheir tragic trade: he also found them useful as 
spies on their cltentéle, enabling him often to scotch plots prematurely 
revealed to these unfortunates. Once the ferocious persecutor of the 
nobles and of religion, he confessed his intention “ d’arréter la marche 
d’une revolution sans but à ses yeux puisque lon avait obtenu tous 
les avantages personnels auxquels on pouvait prétendre.” He closed 
the Jacobin club, made friends with Joséphine-while Napoleon was still 
in Egypt, and on his return provided goo,ooo francs from the police 
chest to help the coup d'état of Brumaire in November 1799. But though 
in favour of the plot which was prepared at St. Cloud, whereby Napoleon 
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became First Consul, Fouché, with characteristic caution, remained 
in Paris until.he had news of its success and then only declared that the 
tepublic had been saved by this decision—‘‘ que les faibles se rassurent, 
ils sont avec les forts . . . toutes le mesures de répression sont prises et 
assurées.” 


There never probably has been so effective a police force as that 
trained and commanded by Fouché during bis first term as Minister of 
Police. He took care that the Préfet de Police, nominally his superior, 
should be entirely subordinate to himself; and for the first time in 
French history he had practically one unified police force throughout 
the country. He was so well informed by his spies that he could afford 
to show favour to members of the old ruling caste such as La Fayette, 
Narbonne and Calonne, while keeping them under discreet supervision : 
“le mitrailleur de Lyon,” it was said of him, “ devient réellement la 
providence de l'émigration.” But he was becoming too powerful even 
for Napoleon, the extension of whose Consulship for life and eventually 
as Emperor he bitterly fought. In this contest Napoleon and his party 
won at first. In October 1802, after the peace of Amiens, the Minister 
of Police was bluntly informed that his office was suppressed, but it was 
thought necessary to soften the fall by extraordinary favours. He was 
given the senatorship of Aix, carrying an annual fee of 36,000 francs, 
which was supplemented by his savings of 2,400,000 francs from the 
police funds and the magnificent estate of Pontcarré ; and, though out 
of office, still consulted by Napoleon, though no doubt he agreed with 
Talleyrand in regarding the execution of the Duc d'Enghien as “ pire 
qu’un crime, c'est une faute.” 

So indispensable, indeed, did he appear for the smooth working of the 
Government that in 1804, when the Empire was constituted, he was 
restored by Napoleon to the command of the police; and when 
Pius VII came to consecrate him as Emperer the Pope received the 
former Oratorian and instigator of the ‘‘ noyades ” at Lyons and of the 
robbery of Church treasures, and gave him his pontifical blessing. This 
time the command of the police gave Fouché even more power than 
during his first tenure of the office. He was by no means. a docile 
follower of Napoleon, for, whereas the Emperor was inclined to base 
his power on the old aristocracy, his policy was to get the submission of 
the aristocracy and of the Church “ et de ne pas livrer la Révolution,” 
though both were against liberty of speech, of the Press, or of the 
individual. In his second term of office he once more 1eorganised the 
police, this time by extending its power not only in France but in the 
other territories conquered by Napoleon: “ prouvons,” as he said, 
“à l'Europe que, si le génie de Napoléon peut donner de l'éclat à la 
France par ses victoires, sa présence n’est pas nécessaire pour repousser 
ses ennemis.” Indeed, while the Emperor was winning victories over 
Austria, he was engaging in attempts to conciliate Wellington and the 
English and incidentally making an alliance with Talleyrand, thus 
uniting the two most successful time-servers in an age when time- 
serving appeared to these two most eminent adepts at the business 
the only method of keeping their heads above water. 

Napoleon was well aware of the dangerous intrigues of these careerists, 
but both of them, especially Talleyrand, were difficult to get rid of as 
they were indispensable for his plans. Fouché himself was gratified by 
a dukedom of Otranto in 1808, and was so valuable for his activities 
as head of the police that, contrary to the general expectation that he 
would be dismissed for his intrigues, his master retained his services. 
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1810 by nominating him Governor of Rome, where, it was hoped, he 
would be less dangerous. Fouché, however, before giving up his police 
functions, took care to abstract all the papers which might throw light 
on his secret activities, including reports of his spies, “‘ mouchards,” 
recruited from valets, wine-shop men, women reporting on the ‘‘ maisons 
des filles,” women, too, in high society, besides spies in Hamburg, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome—even New York and London. The cost of this - 
elaborate organisation amounted to some 1,500,000 francs a year ; but 
this was easily covered by the yearly revenue of 3,500,000 francs 
obtained from his “ ferme des jeux.” “Il n’a pas,” it was said, “ fait 
aimer la police, mais il la fait admirer et craindre,” since “ la police n’a 
jamais cessé d’être humaine, et, jusqu’ à un certain point, légale.” As 
an effective organisation throughout the whole French Empire no 
Government has reached so high a pitch as his police systern. When, 
however, he refused to hand over the secret police documents to his 
incompetent successor, Savary, he was disgraced and exiled. He fled 
to Italy and actually thought of taking refuge in America. At Leghorn 
he hired a small ship in which, with his son and three servants, he 
proposed to reach Naples and thence cross the Atlantic. But a night 
on the Mediterranean, when he was violently sea-sick, was enough to 
put a stop to that scheme. Through the good offices of Napoleon’s 
sister Elisa and of Murat, the Emperor allowed him to retire to his rich 
senatorial estate at Pontcarré, whence he was summoned by Napoleon 
to Dresden and appointed Governor of Hlyria. ‘‘ Fouché est un 
homme,” said the Emperor, “ qu'il ne fallait pas laisser à Paris dans 
les circonstances présentes ” ; for by this time the Empire was begin- 
ning to crumble away. The Russian adventure, against which he had 
protested, had ended miserably. The débdcle was beginning in Italy. 
Murat, “ traître à l'Empire,” thanked him for his “ nobles et généreux 
procédés ” in making things easy for him. By March Irth, 1814, 
Fouché had arrived in France well in time for the capitulation of Paris 
and the abdication of Napoleon some three weeks later; but though 
admitted to the Provisional Government he was not given his old 
Ministry of Police owing to the objection of Louis XVI’s daughter, the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme. 

Then came the Cent Jours with the return of Napoleon from Elba. 
Fouché, always ready to be on the wide of the winner, once more 
declared his devotion to the Empire and again obtained the Ministry 
of Police. At the same time he was ready to betray Napoleon and kept 
in touch with Wellington. Napoleon knew it full well and declared 
bluntly: “ Vous êtes un traftre, je devrais vous faire pendre,” to which he 
retorted: “ Sire je ne suis pas de l'avis de Votre Majesté.” But, as usual, 
while still exalting Napoleon as “ l'homme de la nation, de l’opinion et 
de la liberté publique,” he took good care to secure a safe retreat for 
himself, whether Louis or Napoleon ultimately proved the winner ; 
and when the Emperor signed his abdication Fouché was first in 
informing the Chamber of his decision: “ Je m’occupai,” it is stated 
in his so-called Mémotres, “‘ à donner un cours aux événenents tel qu’ils 
pussent aboutir au dénouement qui serait le plus favorable a la patrie 
et pour moi-méme.” This time he managed to be in full favour at the 
court of Louis XVIII; in fact, when he celebrated his second wedding 
to the aristocratic Mile. de Castelbane, the King himself deigned to 
sign the contract of marriage. This final burst of royal favour lasted 
but too short a time. He had deceived too many people of all shades 
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of opinion to be able to recover his influence with the royalists once 
they were firmly established in power, or any other party. In September 
1815 he was sent away on an embassy to Saxony, and finally in January 
1816 was banished as a regicide. For the remaining four years of his 
life he wandered about from Prague to Linz and finally to Trieste, 
where he died, regretted by none except his own family. Lamartine’s 
judgment hits him off : “‘ Acteur consommé sous les visages de Phomme 
de ruse ou de l'homme d’audace, il ne lui manque rien en abilité, peu en 
bon sens, tout en vertu. Ce mot le définit, mais ce mot le juge. On le 
regardera éternellement, on l’admirera quelquefois, on ne |’estimera 
jamais.” The Emperor’s final verdict, pronounced in St. Helena, is 
recorded by Gourgaud: “ J'aurais dû le faire pendre, c'était bien 
mon intention. Si j'avais été vainqueur à Waterloo je le faisais fusiller 
aussitôt.” 
Bas WILLIAMS. 
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TREITSCHKE 
IN HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


I ; 
HOUGH Treitschke’s German History in the Nineteenth Century 
| is familiar to all serious students of the growth of modern 
Europe and has been admirably translated into English, one of 
the most striking personalities of his time is little known outside his 
country and his voluminous correspondence is scarcely known at al. 
No full-length biography has appeared. Schiemann’s substantial 
monograph only comes down to 1866, when the historian was thirty- 
two, and Hausrath’s little book is hardly more than a vivid sketth by a 
colleague of his Heidelberg days. Not till the appearance of the three 
stout volumes of his letters edited by Max Cornicelius (1912-20)* was 
it possible to know the whole man and to reconstruct the evolution of 
his political ideas. “‘ The Bismarck of the Chair ” was a maker as well 
as a recorder of history, thirsting for action and only prevented from 
following his father into the army by the almost total deafness resulting 
from neglected measles at the age of twelve. Despite this cruel affliction 
he fought incessantly with pen and tongue—as historian, professor, 
journalist, editor, poet, Member of Parliament—for the cause which was 
dearer to him than life. Though his elder contemporaries Droysen and 
Sybel also combined politics with learning, the youngest and greatest 
member of “ the Prussian School ” exerted a far wider influence than 
any other academic figure of the Bismarckian age and was indeed the 
outstanding German publicist of his time. His statue at the entrance 
to the University of Berlin symbolises his unique contribution to the 
making of a nation-state. 

Unlike General von Treitschke, who was fully content with the 
Deutscher Bund created in 1815 and unfailingly loyal to the royal 
family of his native Saxony, Heinrich rebelled against the political’ 
impotence of his countrymen as soon as he began to think for himself. 
Why should there be an England, a France, a Spain, a Russia, but no 
Germany? That was the question asked by “ the Professors’ Parlia- 
ment” at Frankfurt in 1848. The resistance, of Austria and the 
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reluctance of Frederick William IV of Prussia, a'believer in divine. 
right, to accept the Imperial Crown from a popular assembly shattered 

the fair project of combining the closer unification of the German 

states with the introduction of constitutional government. When the 

Frankfurt Parliament assembled Treitschke was still at school, but he 

was old enough to know what was at stake and to regret the failure of 

the most promising effort of German liberalism. Though he was soon 

to drift far away from his early moorings, his formative ’years were 

passed under the banner of the Patriots of the Pawskirche. 

The two strongest influences of his life were Dahlmann and Bismarck, 
though when he entered’the Prussian University of Bonn in 1851 at the 
age of seventeen Prussia’s superman was still waiting for his call. The 
veteran historian could look back on a long series of services to his 
countrymen in the academic and political field. He was one of the 
_ “ Gottingen Seven ” dismissed from the University in 1837 for their 

protest against the overthrow of the Hanoverian constitution by the 
new king, Ernest Augustus, uncle of Queen Victoria. He had played a 
prominent part in the deliberations at Frankfurt and had sung the 
praises of limited monarchy in his book on the English Civil War. The 
man, however, was greater than any of his writings and his personality 
left an abiding mark on the young student. '“ His serious and rugged 
character,” reported Heinrich to his father, “ made the greatest im- 
pression on me. He has had many bitter experiences—hence his un- 
smiling way. And then his treatment of history : his clarity and power 
of speech ; his total absence of empty phrases and pompous rhetoric ; 
his talk flowing clear and unadorned, with now and again a 
passage which one can think about for hours | Old Arndt is the exact 
opposite, a friendly talkative veteran, lively and cheerful When I 
entered he took my hand, did not at first ask my name, but at once 
began to talk about a thousand.things with incredible rapidity. Yet his 
whole personality breathes such simplicity, such sincerity and such 
deep piety that it does one good to attend his lectures, not to learn 
anything, but to enjoy his youthful energy.” 

Treitschke was already looking beyond the lecture room to the wider 
issues of European politics. “ Among us students there is no sign of 
radicalism,” he reported to his father. “ In the whole Rhineland thére 
is not a radical paper. The French sympathies of which the Krewazzestung 
is always speaking are a pure invention.. True, the Government has few 
supporters. The Kölnische Zeitung is read everywhere and most of our , 
professors agree with it, though they never mention politics in their 
lectures. Only old Arndt cannot leave them alone. Recently he said : 
‘The Hapsburgs wish to mix their dirty Slav mess with our clean 
German water. That is pure selfishness, for they don’t care d fig 
for Germany.’ ” At this stage Treitschke himself cared much more for 
Germany than for Prussia, which since her capitulation at Olmütz in 
1850 was little more than a satellite of Austria. He found relief in 

Pertz’ gigantic Life of Stein, then in process of publication. “ I 
cannot say how the study of this strong man delights and elevates me,” 
he wrote to his father in 1852; “ I find in all great men of action the 
same noble modesty, the same striving after duty alone, without the 
least suggestion that they are doing anything unusual.” 

Treitschke’s budding patriotism and the urge to write found their 
- earliest expression in poems collected in two small volumes in 1856 and 
1858. “I have shown them to a few friends, who liked them,” he 
reported. “‘I wrote only because my heart wag full and I could no 
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longer contain myself. Professor Simrock says there was still much 
exuberance in them, but also much talent.” The author appreciated 
good poetry too much to exaggerate the merits of his own. “I have 
found a publisher,” he reported in February 1856. “ The poems were 
composed at various times, some in Bonn, and only worked up into a 
whole in the summer. They are intended as a poetical expression of the 
sentiments which crowd on a good German in our present unspeakable 
circumstances, especially when he seeks comfort in our history. Of ten 
‘ patriotic ’ poets nine do not count. Kleist stands out—his Hermann- 
schlact is the most magnificent glorification of patriotic hatred; even 
Schiller has not written better in freedom’s cause. Iam not satisfied with 
my performance, but it is good to begin my literary career with these 
patriotic verses. Every word that reminds us of-our disgrace is blessed. 
If they find a welcome among the readers for whom they are chiefly 
designed, namely the young men, I will gladly accept every merited 
criticism.” In presenting a copy of the Vaterlandische Gedichte to his 
father he explains their purpose. “ You know most of them already and 
their tendency. But I fear, when you see the whole collection, much 
will surprise you and clash with your views. Germany is powerless and 
ig the contempt of foreigners. Almost everywhere reigns a terrifying 
silence about the holiest affairs of our people.” The author was a poet 
with a purpose, hardly a poet in his own right, and before he was twenty- 
five he realised that prose was his best medium. 

The historian always looked back to the years at Bonn as the happi- 
est period of his life. Never again was he so carefree, but with every 
succeeding month he became increasingly obsessed by his country’s 
plight. Prussia alone, he felt, could help, yet under the nerveless sway 
of Frederick William IV and his reactionary advisers she seemed un- 
conscious of her mission. “‘ Whether it will be possible for the fate of 
our Fatherland to be changed by legal methods,” he wrote from 
Göttingen in January 1856, “‘ becomes ever more problematical. When 
I reflect that present German conditions cannot last because they are 
in ludicrous contrast to the needs of our people, and when I also reflect 
that the measure of illegalities is now practically full and can only be 
surpassed by bloodshed, who can be so blind as to believe in a peaceful 
solution ? Perhaps I regard these questions more seriously than other 
people. The difference from my father in political matters, and the 
grief it causes, makes me take them very seriously indeed. My convic- 
tion that we are living in a period of transition remains, but it is an 
effort not to quarrel with fate that I have to live in such a time. So far 
as my historical knowledge extends, I find no example of lying and 
wrong so shamelessly enthroned. Injustices doubtless occur under 
every government ; that they are not excused or disowned by authority 
but rather praised as statecraft is a sacrilege which the Manteuffel 
Ministry has invented. And Prussia has lost her place among the Great 
Powers. Under these circumstances will she ever regain it? I havea 
lofty conception of her vitality, but it is not the first time that a healthy 
stock would have been destroyed by the consistent madness of its rulers. 
The element on which the restoration of a decrepit state must always be 
based, the morale of the people, is being successfully undermined. That 
the state will never absorb all the forces of the people is guaranteed by 
our whole history ; the opposite danger is much greater. We have come 
to regard the state as a burden, even as an immorality ; no honourable 
man willingly and without conscientious scruples enters its service.” 
The sentiment of frustration and exasperation generated in these 
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impressionable years left abiding trace’ on Treitschke’s political teach- 
ing and coloured his verdict on Frederick William IV nearly forty years 
later in the fifth volume of his German History. Though he still regarded 
himself as a liberal of the Dahlmafn school, he had become a Bis- 
marckian before Bismarck. Weakness, he felt, was the unpardonable 
political sin, for without a strong hand at the helm no people could call 
its soul its own. 

.A new era dawned when the mentally afflicted King of Prussia 
handed over the reins in 1858 to his brother, Prince William, who 
functioned as Regent till the death of the royal sufferer in 1861. Here 
was the first ray of sunsbine in a dark sky, for the new ruler was a 
soldier, not a dilettante, a realist, not a dreamer. But would he take the 
lead which was required if Germany was to become a nation-state? 
Would he have strength and courage to stand up to Austria and to put 
the minor German rulers in their place? After studying at various 
universities, and after earning his doctorate with a work on Soctety and 
the State, Treitschke started his academic career as Privat Dozent at 
Leipzig in 1859. Returning to Saxony as a man of twenty-five, he made 
no attempt to conceal his contempt for the little states, including his 
own, which, no less than Austria, seemed to block the road to a healthy 
national life. His attitude nearly broke his father’s heart, though each 
recognised and respected the other’s sincerity. 

“ I believe that no state ever pursued a more loyal or less selfish 
policy than Prussia under the Regent,” he wrote in July 1859 to a 
friend, “ but never was the danger greater that, as the old saying goes, 
the man of honour has the worst of it. But now the moment has come 
to show that the government is German. A reform of the Federal 
Constitution must be proposed by Prussia at Frankfurt ; if it fails, as 
is probable, there must be an appeal to the German people, a German 
Parliament. The strong will of the noble man in Berlin, to whom millions 
of Germans like myself look with confidence, may struggle against it, 
but without this revolutionary course—which is not really revolution- 
ary, for it rests on the unforgotten claim of the Prussian crown— 
Prussia is lost. The decisive step must be taken this summer before the 
despots in the south and west (Austria amd France), and perhaps also 
in the East, have time to turn their crushing superiority against us. 
And then? Well, Germany will again, like two centuries ago, bleed for 
the liberty of the whole continent, though with a strong Prussia at the 
head we shall make a better settlement than the unhappy Peace of 
Westphalia. Believe me, I know a good deal about the sentiments of 
influential circles in Austria’s vassal states; the downfall of Prussia 
was never so firmly resolved as now. I cannot act as a publicist in this 
matter ; I do not know enough. I beg you to write a pamphlet entitled : 
A German Parliament. Gloss over nothing ; speak out on the disgust 
and anger at Germany’s misery which is breaking our hearts.” In the 
words of Erich Marcks there was something of the fire of a Hussite 
preacher in this descendant of the Protestant family which had left 
Bohemia after the Battle of the White Mountain. 

What Germans needed above all was political education and Genin 
trative experience, such as Englishmen had long possessed. “ I do not 
advise you to read the thousand pages of Gneist on English self- 
government,” he wrote to a friend in 1860, “ but I believe that a lasting 
improvement of the German state will not be reached till the political 
ideas of this book become common property. The daily discharge of 
serious political duties in county and parish seems to me the only thing 
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which binds our educated classes to the state, the only thing which can 
in some degree make up for the’ civic instinct of the classical world. 
The difficult book is after my own heart. The systematic alienation of 
our best brains from political activity always seemed to me unnatural, 
and I could never understand why an independent political judgment is 
only attributed to people who take no practical part in the state.” Yet 
in the English nation he missed as much as he found. “ You seem to 
think,” he wrote to his father in February 1860, “ that I share the 
fashionable Anglophobia. I am sorry. I feel that England is faced by a 
terribly grave crisis, yet when we think of our own future we have very 
little reason to look down on her. ` I should be destitute of all sense of 
human greatness if I did not admire this powerful nation. But I feel 
that a large sphere of culture is for ever closed to them ; Plato and Kant 
have always been mere names. If you read Macaulay's essay on Bacon 
you will understand my meaning. The heroism of thought (not of will) 
is only understood by the Greeks and the Germans. This lack in English 
culture strikes me particularly in their recent literature.” Treitschke 
never seriously studied English history. His admiration was always 
reluctant and waned rapidly with advancing years. : 

While Prussia seemed to be marking time he found consolation in 
reflecting on the solid qualities of his countrymen and rejected dis- 
paraging comparisons with other lands. “ You do our people an 
injustice if you put us below the Italians,” he wrote from Leipzig in 
February 1860. “ Our moral standard, our popular education, our 
sound economy—all that stands high above every other Enropean 
people. If there is a God in heaven, this precious material will find some 
powerful political embodiment. The detachment from genuine political 
education is not so great as you think. Remember one undeniable ` 
fact: eighteen million Germans, old and young, democrats and con- 
servatives, live in the conviction that their state—Prussia—is destined 
to become Germany. Except for a few thousand Ultramontanes and 
even fewer extreme Junkers, her calling is no longer a subject of dispute 
in Prussia. Not that the Prussian stock is better than ours, but a living 
political consciousness only develops in a real state. And outside 
Prussia? Think how Italy suffered under foreign rule and how political - 
life had to take refuge in secret societies. We have in our small states a 
thoroughly immoral régime, but there is no foreign yoke. Our self- 
. government in the parishes, limited though it be, gives the city-dwellers 
and the peasants the opportunity to share in public life. I hope to see 
the day when Kaiser Wilhelm I takes over here. It is a lofty goal,‘and 
even a generation of hard struggles would not be too high a price to 
pay.” 

That Treitschke’s classroom was fuller than that of any other 
Privat Dozent at Leipzig was a satisfaction to one of the most brilliant 
lecturers of his time, but his heart was in politics and all his writings had 
a practical aim. In the newly founded Premsstsche Jahrbticher he found 
an organ eager for his articles, and his reputation as a publicist was 
quickly made. It was during the Leipzig years that he planned the 
pattern of his life. Beginning with historicel essays and articles on 
current affairs, he would devote his mature powers to describing the life 
of modern Germany, teaching his readers to share his devotion to what 
he regarded as the noblest community in the world. It was a consola- 
tion that his greatest friend at Leipzig, Gustav Freytag, novelist, 
dramatist, historian and journalist, shared his belief in Prussia and his 
fervent admiration for the German race. 
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To a man of Treitschke’s ideology the atmosphere of Saxony was 
stifling and academic promotion was barred. “ You ask about my 
prospects of a chair,” he wrote to Haym in April 1860. “ Here I shall 
get neither a chair (for which I am much too young and unlearned) nor 
any lower post. A course on Prussian history is regarded as something 
like treason. If you knew our position you would have to listen day by 
day to the most shameless lies about Prussia from official pens. You 
would understand that here every honourable German is utterly devoted 
to Prussia and looks anxiously at the clouds which for the moment 
veil her star. My hopes rest entirely on the good: conscience of the 
German people, which, in the event of a real danger for Prussia and 
Germany, would, I hope, nay I am sure, prove stronger than respect for 
the dynastieg and the serried ranks of the hürcancrasy of the little 
states.” 

In Treitschke’s eyes the trouble came from a and officials. “ We 
poor middle-staters feel the German misery much more directly than 
you,” he wrote in April 1861. ‘‘ We know so well how measureless is 
the hatred and fear of Prussia in the small courts. That'is why we 
demand an iron policy ; the overthrow of the illegitimate Diet is in my 
eyes Prussia’s chief task.” A visit to Munich i in 1861 strengthened his 
conviction that the common man in South Germany was sound at 
heart. “ In all my German wanderings my deepest thought has always 
been what monstrous fables convenues and hateful lies estrange the 
German stocks or whatever one calls them. I see for Germany only one 
solution: a single indivisible monarchy. All the talk of a federation 
of monarchies strikes me as a contradiction in terms, and any idea of a 
tepublic is folly. Prussia has no choice ; she must conquer with the aid 
of the German people. The crisis in Prussia must eventually come to a 
wholesome outbreak. I hope the people will do its duty and choose as 
democratic a Chamber as possible. The time is ripe for a decisive break 
with Junkerism. Here is the Achilles heel of the north, as is Ultra- 
montanism of the south. Such a bold stroke would take us halfway 
along the road to the German crown, for the feeling of our disgrace is 
too universal. Only one thing prevents the majority saying: We wish 
to be merged in Prussia—the knowledge that as regards the aristocracy 
and the military caste spirit Prussia is worse than most other German 
states. Here in Bavaria, of course, there are stronger obstacles to a 
national policy. Not only do the parsons rage and foolish prejudices 
against Berlin are rampant; here for the first time I find a naive 
particularism which ‘no longer exists in Swabia. Yet I think this corner 
of German soil will not oppose the course of events if the bullets begin 
to fly. I am sure this development will occur, perhaps sooner than we 
expect.” 

The young publicist never ceased to proclaim’ that, if his head was 
Prussian, his heart was beating for the whole Fatherland. “ You must 
at last cease to regard me as pure North German,” he wrote in March 
1862. “ In these Saxon-Bohemian mountains never since my childhood 
have I known whether I belong to north or south. I am just German, 
especially when I sharply rebuke the low Bavarian particularism. For 
that reason I am a radical unitarian. If the Prussian people in the next 
elections courageously exercises its rights, that would help more than 
anything to dissipate the prejudice of the south.” Prussia’s unpopu- 
larity, he believed, was due above all to the fact that she lacked liberal 
institutions. ‘* Anyone who, like me, has witnessed the stateless exis- 
tence of the five middle states all these years must envy you Prussians 
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that you have a state. I never thought unity would come to us through 
Parliament; no, only by Prussia’s sword. Yet there is no simpler 
method of smoothing out the childish tribal prejudices than co-opera- 
tion in Parliament. I love my fair native land and the inexhaustible 
vitality of its much misunderstood stock, but for the rotten state I have 
nothing but honest hatred.” 

Bismarck’s appointment in 1862 seemed to Treitschke a step back- 
wards, since he embodied the tradition of the detested Junker caste. 
“ You know how passionately I love Prussia, but when I hear such a 
shallow Junker as this Bismarck boast of the ‘ Blood and Iron’ with 
which he will subdue Germany, the vulgarity is only exceeded by its 
absurdity. That the astonishing determination of the Prussian people 
will and must obtain victory in a few years I do not doubt. Yet un- 
happily a few years of delay may have the gravest ‘consequences in this 
fast-moving time, especially as Germany’s most dangerous enemy 
to-day, that crafty Sohmerling, is laying his mines. We are supposed 
to rejoice that the Germans become conscious of their unity in personal 
contacts and congresses, but so long as an integrated Reich does not 
confront the Austrians, such comradeship with that cunning race is very 
dangerous. The verbal dust which the Austrian so cleverly raises 
intoxicates the easy-going German, and people think that the national 
task is accomplished with a few high-sounding speeches.” Yet now, asso 
often before and after, he, like Droysen, found consolation in the thought 
of Prussia’s manifest destiny. “‘I do not think her position is quite 
hopeless; however disgusting the utter frivolity at the steering-wheel. 
People begin to feel that'she is the first German state, not only for her 
power but for her people ; and I foresee the time when Prussians will 
look back with pride on this twenty years’ struggle which no other 
German stock has attempted.” f 

In default of a call to some Prussian university Treitschke welcomed 
- an invitation to Freiburg, not least because it would ease the friction 

with his father. Baden, like Saxony, was tn partibus infidelium, but “ the 
enmity of the Ultramontanes in Freiburg is no worse than the vulgarity 
of the Saxons in Leipzig.” Moreover, there was a significant difference 
between the two states. In Saxony Beust, the leading Minister, was as 
Austrophil as King John himself. In Baden the Grand Duke Frederick, 
son-in-law of King William of Prussia, was on the throne, and among 
his Ministers were avowed Prussophils such as Roggenbach and Mathy. 
The next three years were to be a testing time, but Treitschke had a 
freer hand on the Upper Rhine than on his native heath. Meanwhile his 
reputation as lecturer and publicist was growing rapidly, and his 
arresting personality compelled the Badeners to ponder the grave 
problems which filled his ardent mind. His happy marriage to Emma 
von Bodmann forged a new link with the south, though without 
weakening his conviction that the unity of Germany under Prussian 
leadership should and would be achieved by the sword. 

(To be continued) G. P. Goocu. 


THE CENTENARY OF . . 
THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. 


RE was nothing extraordinary in the Congress of the Com- 
munist society, mostly composed of German workers living 
abroad which met in London in the late summer of 1847 and 


discussed the draft of the programme ee by two young men ~ 
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of the middle class, the industrialist Friedrich Engels and Dr. Karl 
Marx, a young German author belonging to Heine’s Paris circle. 
Secret and half-secret societies, Mazzini’s “ Young Europe,” Armand 
Barbés’ Société des Satsons, earlier foundations such as the Carbonari 
with far-reaching plans for the future of mankind, of Europe and of 
individual countries, were active everywhere in the years between the 
French July Revolution of 1830 and the French Revolution of 
February 24th, 1848, which was quickly followed by the upheavals in 
Austria, Germany and Italy. These societies, forbidden in the countries 
of the Holy Alliance and occasionally persecuted in Louis Philippe’s 
France were free, in two Western capitals, in London and in Brussels. 
It was in this latter city that the London draft of Marx and Engels 
received some finishing touches by the former, who, deported by the 
French police under Guizot’s Government, had settled in the Belgian 
capital. It was there that the Communist programme of London, 
summed up in a “ Manifesto,’’ was printed in the last days of the year 
1847 and put into circulation just a few weeks before the Paris events 
of February 24th, 1848, which caused the fall of King Louis Philippe’s 
parliamentary monarchy and began a series of more or less short-lived 
revolutions in Europe. 

There was nothing new either in the words “ Socialism” and 
“ Communism ” which the German authors made the central theme 
of their “ Manifesto.” As Engels remarked in a Foreword to the 
German edition of 1890, “ Socialism ” "had already at the time of this 
publication a mild “ drawing room ” connotation, and Communism 
was thus preferred for the Manifesto of the London and Brussels 
groups of German workers—since the defeat of Barbès’ insurrection 
in May, 1839, and the various conspiratorial attempts on Louis- 
Philippe’s life, police reprisals gradually drove out international and 
foreign secret societies from Paris.* The word Communism itself 
was not new. The celebrated “ Manifesto ” begins with the statement : 
“A spectre is haunting Europe, the spectre of Communism,” which 
all opponents ruling in the established order, “the Pope and the 
Liberals, Metternich and Guizot ally themselves to exorcise.” The 
“ Manifesto ” itself was little remarked and entirely forgotten in the 
tremendous output of politicak pamphlets, Utopias and fantasias 
which the events rapidly following its publication—the February 
Revolution in Paris, the March upheaval in Germany and Austria, 
the general crisis and the Austro-Piedmontese war in Italy—caused 
in the following year. 

Nor were the authors—Marx was only twenty-nine and Engels 
only twenty-seven—of any great reputation, comparable to that of 
Mazzini for example, or even of Proudhon among the revolutionaries. 
Not until much later, when the argument of the “ Manifesto ” was 
amplified | into “a critical anlysis of the whole science of political 
economy ” in Das Kapital, could the special Marxian point of view, 
as distinct from other socialist and revolutionary theories, be called 
a new doctrine, deserving a new name, the name of the author of 
Das Kapital, who by the way very soon protested in reply to a French 
adept against the adding of an “ism ” to his name: “ Je ne suts pas 
marxtste.”” 

How is it then that the quickly forgotten pamphlet and its authors, 

* Charles Andler: Ls manifests communists. Introduction a Commentaire, 
erie oe p. 32. Tchernoft: Le parti repubhcain ‘sous la Monarchs ds Jwillst’ 
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who until much later were hardly the leaders of any movement of 
importance (and even then, never the political leaders of the movė- 
ment which adopted their doctrine as their theoretical basis) became 
much later the sacred book of a world-wide sect, the book in the 
name of which Lenin pronounced the anathema of unorthodoxy on 
most of his fellow-Socialists inside and outside Russia? While the 
many predecessors of Marx and Engels: the Frenchmen Proudhon 
and Louis Blanc, Fourier and Saint-Simon, Barbés and Blanqui, the 
German Weitling and the Englishman Owen (who seems to have 
coined the word “ Socialism,” not in use before 1835) are all forgotten, 
and even the great national revolutionary figures, Mazzini or Herzen, 
are seldom quoted, “ Marxism ” is a dividing line in present-day 
European politics and spiritual struggles, though both “ Marxists ” 
and ‘‘ Anti-Marxists’’ are certainly more numerous than readers or 
students of Marx. 

The immediate programme of action Marx and Engels proposed in 
1847 was later recognised to be impracticable by themselves.* This 
contained such aims as the “ confiscation of the property of rebels 
and emigrés ” in the case of Revolution, a curious punishment in a 
society where property is not supposed to exist anyhow, and Revo- 
lution being universal no room is presumably left for “ emigration.” 

But the “ Manifesto ” did not advocate the suppression of property. 
Marx defenders would argue and quote texts to this effect from later 
periods of the writings of Marx and Engels. The authors of the 
“ Manifesto ” renounced immediate revolution towards the end of 
their lives and were satisfied that the movement initiated by their 
materialistic and dialectical analysis of history represents “a per- 
manent Revolution.” Communism only means they say the socialisa- 
tion or communisation of the “ means of production,” respecting all 
other kinds of property; the precise definition of “ means of pro- 
duction ” after a hundred years is still lacking, nor is it explained by 
ea or by his followers why, in a system where every emphasis lies 

“ social usefulness,” unproductivity should make property more 
e thar it would be if it were used for production—that is to 
say for the common good. Nor was it ever explained by Marx or his 
followers why, if material motives are the fundamental law of all 
human activity—this is already the philosophy of the “ Manifesto ” 
which proclaims History to be a “ series of class struggles ’’—material 
motives should be excluded precisely from the domain where they 
are considered by most people to be legitimate and where they may 
coincide with interests common to the individual and society. 

An almost unlimited number of instances could be quoted to illus- 
trate such lack of precision, lack of definition, and contradiction which 
characterise the “ scientific ” method of the “ Manifesto ” and many 
even of its authors’ later writings, expounding and amplifying the 
doctrine of- the “‘ Manifesto.” Despite amplifications, the authors 
never dissociated themselves from their earlier thought and little 
cared to be more precise in detail. The working out of a more concrete 
image of their future Communist or Socialist society} was left to their 
“ patristic commentators,” mainly to the Germans Bebel and Kautsky, 


* The best survey of the active politics of Marx and Engels is to be found in Th. G. 
: Dis phtlosophischen wad soriologischen Grundlagen ‘der Marxismus, Wion, 


+ Even these two alternative terms are never defined except ‘occasional hints 
that the former has a more radical connotation, and we are not by Marx in what 
they really differ. 
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whom at any rate, the intransigent followers in the third generation, 
Lenin and his Russian school, decried as traitors to their’ master’s 
spirit and renegades to the whole sect. 

An explanation of the great attraction of Marxian thought rather 
than a scientific refutation of it is at present what contemporary 
criticism is most interested in. Nobler and deeper thought and even 
more striking prophecy dating from the same period is now forgotten : 
Tocqueville and Acton, Burckhardt and Donoso Cortés. More 
fascinating revolutionary figures of the age belong definitely to the 
past: Kossuth and Mazzini, Herzen and Barbés, Lassalle and Gari- 
baldi. At the same time one can hardly move a step without meeting 
the unread—and often unreadable—authors of the Communist “ Mani- 
festo ” and without meeting some orthodox Marxist accusing some 
other Marxist of being only a half-hearted or a pseudo one, or some 
half-hearted Marxist pretending to be more orthodox than his accuser, 
to such a point that it is not even rare to see Conservatives and 

claiming that their doctrine is the “real Socialism,” or 
reducing the whole argument against Communism to a timid objection 
to “ violent ” methods, or timidly suggesting that, in the interests of 
its excellent aims Communism should be'a little more tactful and use, 
for mere decorative purposes of course, some harmless amount of 
religion and patriotism, after having carefully deprived these values 
of all their metaphysical and ethical substance. Courage and self- 
assurance in the rejection of Communism seem to fade away. 

A movement whose original intention was, as Marx himself says, 
the overthrow not of any existing bad governments but of future weak 
ones which a revolutionary discontent and upheaval may bring about,* 
and whose tactics, envisaged already in the closing chapter of the 
“ Manifesto,” were not so much the open grouping of adherents as 
the penetration, by enlightened adherents, of the “ neighbouring ” 
radical groups and parties which they have to “ revolutionise,” finds 
at present only “ neighbouring ” parties ready to throw open their 
doors to penetrating revolutionaries, to whom they pay the compli- 
ment of considering them more “advanced” than themselves, or 
parties ready to produce those weak and hesitating governments which 
recognise in advance the right of more full-blooded revolutionaries 
to overthrow them. 

The causes of this belated success of the “ Manifesto” are too 
manifold to be analysed here adequately, but some of them may be 
noticed. On the doubtful authority of a now forgotten and ob- 
literated ethnographic science of the romantic period which Marx and 
especially Engels uncritically accepted, the “ Manifesto ” (and its suc- 
cessors such as Engels’ Anti-Dathring published some thirty years later) 
affirmed the existence of an original Communist society which selfish- 
ness and rapacity—how in a system which denies ethics do such ethical 
notions find a place ?>—destroyed and to which mankind will eventually 
return. Is there a more effective secularisation and a more massive 
travesty of the concept of Paradise and of the Fall of Man, a concept 
which can never die in the heart and mind of our once Christian 
Europe? With the same uncritical naiveté, they accepted Feuerbach’s 
religious psychology as the last word of science on God, and thought 
the theological problem settled for ever by the over-rated aphorism 
which has a flair of paradoxical wit, except for Germans of the last 

* Revolution und Konter-Revolution in Deutschland, von Kail Marx, Herausgegeben 
von K. Kautaky, Stuttgart, 1896, S. 135. 
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century who were always ready to build a whole system on a para- 
doxical witticism hardly worthy of a smile for other nations, that 
“Man created God in his own image.” The fundamental and re- 
iterated atheism of Marx and Engels was of a new kind. It did not 
merely repudiate, as the classical materialists of the eighteenth century, 
God’s existence on the grounds of “ physical unlikelihood.” It con- 
victed religion of the crime of “ anthropomorphism ”—Marx already 
accused in his Judenfrage in 1844 his own Jewish race, which he seems 
to have detested a little more than the rest of mankind, of being the 
most guilty instigator and chief architect of the “ anthropomorphic 
lie.” This was a novelty in the phraseology of “ scientific ” atheism, 
which most of the finer minds a century ago had begun to feel to be 
primitive and monotonous. 

The negation of the “ anthropomorphic ” God, which was a nega- 
tion of Man, is a reaffirmation of Man; and the negation of the mer- 
cantile value—an ‘‘ anthropomorphisation ” and “ fetishism ” in the 
economic order—is a reaffirmation of the direct and immediate utility 
value of the product. A reaffirmation by a double negation is a 
dialectical process which goes on till the final reaffirmation of Man 
and of his production only to his own profit, a “ realisation and ter- 
mination by fulfilment (Aufhebung) of Philosophy.” Again a travesty 
of a Christian concept, with all the appeal a Christian concept con- 
serves in an apostate civilisation, the travesty’of the eschatological 
concept of Judgement Day and an echo of the Apocalypse. 

But the strongest appeal of Marxian Communism is at the same 
time its chief weakness. The foundation of the system so rich in 
contradictions and so poor in precisions is the denial of the ethical 
question: not what man “ought” to do, but what man “needs” 
is its problem. All truth is relative—a mere function of historical 
climate and situations—what could be more similar to the recurrent 
sophist argument of every Platonic dialogue ? Man has no personal 
life, he has a mere “ objectively determined ” function in a historical 
and economic process. Individuals are nothing, nations and even 
classes something of a rather relative importance, except for accessory 
results of their existence, their half-conscious function in the dialectical 
process; apparently “ half-conscious ” only, for Marx, but Spey 
Engels, is keen on using the term “ Revolutionary instinct, ” “in 
stinct ” being equivalent to a despiritualised “ Grace,” improving 
upon rational knowledge and occasionally dispensing with rational 
ethics. 

God has already, thanks to Feuerbach, withered away. State and 
law will wither away in due course ; Lenin saw the central perspective 
opened by Marx and Engels in this withering away of the State. 
The State will be replaced by Society and society will be composed, 
not of nations (even the German nation which has the monopoly of 
scientific thought is‘only provisional until it has fulfilled its function 
in the dialectical process) not of classes, but of men alone, and that 
natural Man, unspoilt by anthropomorphic ideas, loyalties and in- 
heritances, will reappear in the original beauty and nudity of the 
supposed early Communist Paradise; but this time he is fortunately 
insured by most modern technical methods against ‘any risk of a 
second Fall, against any reappearance of Necessity, the originator of 
all his evils. He will be perfectly free, except that he will be subject 
to reprisals in case of relapse into “ anthropomorphism.”’ He will be 
free—except to imagine a Creator, except to be devoted to a personal 
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loyalty, except to find moral satisfaction in his own work which would 
be, of course, the “anthropomorphic fetishism of the mercantile 
value,” a capital offence. For one or two thousand years perhaps a 
transitional dictatorship of the most enlightened minority will be 
necessary, but does it really matter? The workers can “ win a whole 
world,” and what a world ! while they have “ only their chains to lose.” 

Since those famous last words of the “ Manifesto ” were first printed 
a hundred years ago, experience has proved that an order of Equality, 
being impossible in well-being and in Liberty, was only too readily 
accepted by greed, in misery and oppression. It has proved that the 
readiness of Man to sacrifice a world in which he was taught to fulfil 
the purpose of his Creator can only result in heavier chains of slavery. 
So’ it is time to build the City of Justice on nobler ideals and more 
truth than is contained in the “ Manifesto ” of two German prophets, 
who with all their contradictions, aggravated by an unpleasant mental 
‘arrogance, contributed to shake the conscience of an age which, in its 
utilitarian comfort, has forgotten that to refuse to do the corporal 
works of mercy and to defraud the labourer of his hire are in Christian 
theology sins crying to Heaven for vengeance, a vengeance visibly 
falling upon the society of the industrial age. 

, BÉLA MENCZER. 


MADAGASCAR PROBLEMS. 


INCE the beginning of April, the Press has carried many brief 

Ç items relating to the nationalist rebellion in Madagascar. Strong 
reinforcements have arrived in the island and it is to be ‘hoped 
that soon they will master the four or five main groups of rebels, 
who shelter in the forest. The whole life of the island has been dis- 
organised. The activities of the rebels themselves and the measures 
officially taken to maintain order have caused a paralysis to overtake 
corhmercial and agricultural progress in some areas. Thousands have 
died. Thousands of others have lost all, and the smoke of burning 
villages has frequently clouded the sky. Fear has overtaken the peace- 
ful Malagasy living near the danger areas. It is no pleasant thing to: 
hear the call “ the rebels are coming ” and to see the breathless panic 
that immediately overtakes the people. Military control, though 
supremely important at the moment, is only one aspect of the total 
situation. Much has been said about the main authors of the rebellion 
—the M.D.R.M. (Mouvement Démocratique de la Rénovation Mal- 
gache) ; it has heen pointed out how their violent bid for “ indepen- 
dence ” is linked with events in other parts of the French Empire. 
On the other hand, little has been said about what France has been 
doing and intends to do to meet the aspirations and demands of 
Madagascar. For the leaders have not been silent. The hopes of the 
present Haudé-Commissatre may be aptly summarised in his own words : 
“ We hope that the Great Island may transform itself, as rapidly as 
„possible, into a modern country, endowed with all those things which 
contemporary technical skill has perfected ; a country inhabited by a 
population at once more numerous and healthier; a country where- 
economic development and social progress keep in step; a country 
where ports and sie dams and hospitals come simultaneously to 

birth.” 

It will be well to ‘set out briefly the “ nationalist ’’ case, with some 
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of its inherent difficulties, and French policy, with some of those 
weaknesses which have caused the Government to adopt new plans. 
The cry of the most vocal nationalists has been “ Madagascar for the 
Malagasy.” It is pointed out that till fifty years ago Madagascar was 
independent and seemed to manage well. The competence of the island 
‘to rule, itself is therefore self-evident. Further, the inhabitants of the 
island speak one language in a variety of dialects. The culture is 
uniform. Now it is, of course, true that Madagascar once ruled itself. 
But when used as an argument this platsible statement needs further 
examination. For one thing, the world of the 1890’s was not the world_ 
of the 1g40’s. The difference is so great as to render very precarious 
the conclusion drawn from the fact of former “independence.” Fur- 
ther, the independence was, in fact, a domination by the Merina -or 
Hova of central Madagascar. The other tribes, of whom there are 
many, do not always retain pleasant memories of this 
“independence,” though on the other hand it is foolish to condemn 
the Merina wholesale for their previous domination. They are a gifted 
race, cursed by no more vices than most other races, and they accom- 
plished much good. However, the memory of the former domination 
lingers on in the tribes outside Imerina ; their antagonism is canalised 
into’ political parties which are strongly opposed to the M.D.R.M., 
and desire that France should retain some control. It is to be feared 
that if the rebellion had been successful peace would not have reigned 
for long in the island. The inhabitants of Madagascar are probably 
still members of their tribes before they are “ Malagasy.” But it can- 
not be denied that “ Malagasy ” is acquiring an ever more intense 
meaning and denoting a widening community. A significant feature, 
to which attention does not seem to have been drawn, is the attempt 
of some Malagasy intellectuals to discover the “ meaning ” of the exist- 
ence of the Malagasy people and their destiny. 

Over against this “ nationalist’ position is that of French policy. 
Like that of all colonial powers, the record of France in 
contains a mixture of good and bad—and some of the less happy 
elements in recent years have been frankly recognised and denounced 
as contributing in some degree to the rebellion. It is well known 
how French policy has been to hold out French citizenship as the 
prize for the colonial peoples. This citizenship is not indiscriminately 
given. When received it is quite rightly highly prized, and even those 
who do not attain to citizenship are proud of the culture which France 
has been able to transmit to them. This is a modified form of the 
policy of Ancient Rome; but Rome’s policy succeeded very largely 
because of the wider basis of citizenship and the personal loyalty to 
a deified emperor, quite impossible in modern France. The Malagasy 
are not fully satisfied with this citizenship; the more reflective are 
not so foolish as to make any carping criticisms or scornfully depreciate 
its worth. But the growing national self-consciousness can never allow 
them to forget that “ Malagasy ” appeals to something in their bones, 
something indefinable perhaps. Hence, for example, the demand in 
1944 for a Charter of Rights for the Malagasy as a 

It is not in Madagascar alone that these processes have been active. 
The French have themselves realised the point at which their policy, 
in their enthusiasm for European culture, was somewhat one-sided. 
(The same may he said of British policy, which has made free use of 
recent French discussion of the problems involved.) The most Signifi- 
cant recent name in this new movement is that of the late Governor 
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Eboué. A quotation from his circular on Native Policy (circulated 
also in British West Africa) indicates his criticism of previous policy : 
“ Any attempt to create or re-create a society in our own image, or 
even in conformity with our mental habits, is bound to fail. The natives 
have habits, laws, a homeland of their own, which are unlike ours.” 
Positively, his policy expressed to a degree hitherto unknown (though 
it had always played its part) the desire to see things from the native’s 
point of view with all the implications of that attitude. 

Inspired by this new spirit, the Brazzaville Conference of many 
experts in French Colonial affairs laid down new principles for the 
Administration of the French Empire. This has already had effects on 
life in Madagascar. First, in the economic conditions of the island. 
A most interesting plan has been published outlining policy for the next 
ten years. The population of Madagascar is very small. At any one 
moment probably only a quarter of a million men are engaged on pro- 
ductive work out of a total of nearly four million inhabitants in a land 
of a quarter of‘a million square miles. This small population and their 
poor health is a main cause of Madagascar’s actual poverty, though it 
is potentially rich. Vastly increased health services, the introduction of 
more mechanical equipment, the opening up of a vast coal-mining 
area, and other such means should greatly improve the economic 
conditions, which have played no small part in the political ferment. 
It is ironic to notice that it was on the evening of the day on which 
the Government-sponsored newspaper began to publish articles out- 
lining this plan of development that the signal for the violent rebellion 
was agreed upon. 

One political outcome of the new principles is the recent order that 
in future the European members of the Administration must learn 
the Malagasy language. They may be seen again in the new emphasis 
laid on the old Malagasy organisation known as the fokon-olona, or 
village council. This social unit, with its moral authority, appeals 
to the community spirit of the Malagasy and encourages him to fulfil 
his obligations. But there are new councils too. In 1944 a Commission- 
Mixte Franco-Malgache was held to discuss problems affecting the 
life of the island as a whole. The successor to -this is the Consesl 
Roprésentatsf, composed of French and Malagasy representatives. 
Through this the wishes of the people can be made more plain than 
hitherto. Further, there are local assemblies for the “ regions ” of 
Madagascar. Representation of the island’s interests in the centre of 
the Empire was increased: instead of one there are now places in 
Paris for three Malagasy delegates and another from the neighbouring 
Comore Islands. All this marks undoubted progress. But the Malagasy 
were not satisfied—at least, many were not. The Malagasy Press has 
devoted itself almost entirely to the subject of “independence,” 
which has thus been seen out of relation to many other factors. Fur- 
ther, the words and promises of the Atlantic Charter, the San Francisco 
Conference, and other declarations have been freely quoted and have 
gone like wine to the heads of the extremists. The sudden abolition 
of forced labour in April 1946 was cleverly used by- the Malagasy 
delegates as proof of their power and success, when in fact it was in 
no way due to them. Thus, when many Malagasies still felt that 
despite these new councils and new openings for airing their views, 
they still did not possess enough real and quickly effective legislative 
power, it is not surprising that they sought to achieve their aims by 
sudden violence. 
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It has already been indicated that the M.D.R.M. did not command 
the assent of all politically minded Malagasies. It was opposed not 
only by many who had no love for the tribe and class which it largely 
represented, but also' by the moderates, who would prefer a gradual 

progress towards independence, each step taken with care and delibera- 
tion with the guidance of Frdnce. But what will be the goal? The 
two main opposing factors are these: first, the preamble to the 
Brazzaville Conference Report does not envisage any form of self- 
government which implies complete political independence of the 
Union Française. Secondly, it is likely that France’s own magnificent 
plan for the development of the colonies will eventually intehsify the 
national self-consciousness and desire for independence of each terri- 
tory, above all by the spread of education. This will be nothing new in 
the history of overseas peoples ; in India, Britain has used Mill’s Liberty 
as a school text-book. The terse summary of France’s political faith 
—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—is ever before the eyes of her colonial 
peoples. Plato said that the State (or as we should probably say, the 
world) is the magnified image of the soul. The problem facing the 
empires of the world to-day is the problem, magnified to a vast size, 
of the growing children in a family. Each is fundamentally a spiritual 
problem. If there is not, at the very least, a proper respect for person- 
ality, the bigger community is as likely as the smaller to fly apart. 
Madagascar is indeed fortunate that the present Hasws-Commissatre, 
M. Marcel de Coppet, whose colonial career has ever been marked by 
the best traditions of French policy, has shown a balanced and humane © 
judgment which respects alike the interests of Malagasy and Europeans. 

: J. T. HARDYMAN. 
Madagascar. 
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RANCE lost 660,000 or more men in the war, including the Free 
JE Frenn Army (Maquis) and 30,000 civilians, nearly all of whom 
4- were shot. The official figures are now being published. Perhaps 
that accounts for the fact that most of the younger women one sees are 
either in an interesting condition or endeavouring to be. A poorly 
legged French schoolboy about ten years old was seated in the new white 
motor bus coming from Menton and going up the Cari Val to. his 
village, situated in one of those intriguing little valleys leading up from 
the sea into the foothills of les Alpes Maritimes. 

In the old pre-war days I remembered these buses were seca 
old Fords, usually loaded to the roof and on top as well. They often 
contained perhaps a sheep, a goat or a couple of lambs inside, also dogs, 
fowls and chickens, some dead and some alive, and cheeses that were 
cheeses, behaved like cheeses and were penetrating enough to have 
defied any gas-mask, and as for fish, I would have preferred tear gas‘ 
any day. But now all these good times have gone. Even the cheeses 
are anztic and odourless. To-day the villagers are only laden with 
spear-pointed loaves, a few vegetables and some children, but perhaps 

looking better dressed now. The boy, lunch in hand; in fact it was both 
hands—bread in one and a small piece of anmmic-looking skim-milk 
cheese in the other—made his carefully measured bites alternately. 
Poor dark-coloured bread, from the now almost needle-sharp loaves of 
France, that have become gradually flatter and flatter, as if by their 
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mere width to conceal their dreadful attenuation, and soon they will 
be like sword blades, though scarcely plough-shares. The schoolboy’s 
déjeuner |—and not even some nice dripping with it. A lettuce and a 
bottle of wine (2 litres per month allowed by coupon) will make it the 
father’s dinner. 

The daily ration of bread was reduced to 250 grammes, with endless 
variations and variants for differing ages, types of work, pre-natal 
mothers, children, etc., and has now become 200 grammes (about 7 az.) 
a day. A Frenchman’s loaf is the very staff of life to him. This dirty- 
coloured maize bread absolutely nauseated me after a time, and, 
living more or less as a Frenchman for about seven weeks, I lost over 
6 Ib. in weight. My friends remarked that I did not look too well on my 
return, thus differing vastly from my return previously from Denmark, 
and more recently from Jersey. Mother carries perhaps a dozen of 
them tied up crosswise on the carrier of her bicycle. No bread or milk 
roundsmen’s strikes in France ; there are none to strike. It is only a 
rich country like England that can possibly have such luxuries, There 
is little abundance of points or off-the-ration food such as we find in 
England, and what there is, it is terribly expensive. Eggs are 6 to 7 
francs, and poor at that. In France only over-7o’s, infants, children, 
young people, pre-natal or nursing mothers and those with medical 
certificates can get milk. Ordinary adolescents are not entitled to any, 
and this also.includes concentrated milk and dried milk powder. 

No doubt this explains why at second- or third-class hotels perhaps’ 
charging {1 a day or more (inclusive of service, taxes, pension) you may 
get no milk at all for breakfast with the now very poor coffee (or no 
tea), rarely any sugar and sometimes about as much often rancid butter 
as would just nearly cover one average slice of bread and no more. 
Even this is frequently replaced by vegetaline, a dreadful substitute, 
beside which the high-grade English margarine, butter flavoured and 
containing special vitamins, becomes a luxury, and marmalade or jam 
merely a dream. Real butter costs from about 15s. to £r per lb. under 
the counter (or Marché noir), the actual ration of which—5 oz. per 
month—is now threatened to be halved and will be 7s. 6d. per Ib 
Mediterranean fish are about as poor as the inhabitants of the coast, 
which even the seagulls appear to have left. Meat, either everlasting 
charcuterie or veal and some beef, or horse (which requires coupons in 
Paris) are practically all Marché noir at about 12s. 6d. per 1b. ; a little 
steak, enough for one very small portion, costs 2s. 6d. The meat 
coupons, it seems, were practically ignored by the butchers and have 
now been eliminated. If you stay at a de luxe hotel in Monte Carlo, say 
at about £2 153. to £3 a day, you will find the food excellent and 
beautifully served, and it is of course all Marché noir. Much the same 


` thing applies in Italy, though even more so. There the malnutrition is 


more marked and the cost of living even higher. I know a working 
woman living at Menton and in relatively good circumstances whose 
sister, living in Italy, obtains an occasional visa to visit her to be fed 
upa bit. But one must take into account the norm of these populations 
when making comparisons or talking in relative terms of nutrition. For 
instance, when one was able to get an actual close-up of the massed 
forces of D-Day waiting to go over, one could compare the French 
Canadian troops right alongside the Anglo-Canadians—the former very 
small wiry little men and the latter veritable giants. Recently here 
when three motor-bus loads of Swedish tourists passed through they 
appeared like over-fed giants. 


` 
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The French people say why do the English want still more coal now 
and even food, when they are now getting more than pre-war? They 
cannot understand it, and are always incredulous about English coal 
supplies, food, etc. But one must look at English history as a French- 
man sees it in order to understand their point of view. This is not 
quite the same thing as our English history books make it. Till the 
eighteenth century they see the English as a population of about 
Io millions, mostly agricultural and wool producers. Suddenly coal is 
discovered, iron ore was already available,‘steam power, a new force, 
comes into being, and mass production of steel and iron begins. Power- 
driven machinery, the world’s market an English monopoly, and the 
population grows to 40 millions and more. The world’s shipping is 
England’s ;, “ Britannia rules the waves ” and clothes the world. The 
Industrial Revolution had brought amazing wealth to the lucky ones. 

The “ capitalist system ” was in full blast, and with it a world colonial 
empire and mighty naval power. Hampden’s “ ship money ” was not 
now being wasted on Stuart ladies. Pepys would have been delighted to 
have seen this era. Higher and higher standards of living had arrived, 
but not for the slum-massed populations of unskilled workers, mill 
hands and miners, etc. The amoral balance-of-power system prevailed, 
ruled by pseudo-altruistic idealist politicians with strong business 
instincts. The latter were taken most notice of by the realist French- 
men, who were frankly incredulous, as the historic old lady at the zoo, 
who, when shown a giraffe for the first time in her life, simply said, “ I 
don’t believe it!’’ As the director of the Western Germany broadcast 
propaganda at Cologne once said to me: Our people are 50 per cent. 
credulous ; the English 100 per cent. ; but the French are 100 per cent. 
incredulous. 

' The French are still sceptical, each Frenchman so individualistic that 
everyone is his own Government and no real Government exists in the 
country. It almost seems to ine, sad as it is to relate, that the one-time 
frugal, thrifty, thorough and hard-working Frenchman has now gone 
gaga, apathetic and in a semi-stupor. “ Fermée-Samedi, Dimanche, et 
Lundi ” is displayed all over. The cost of living in France is certainly 
more than twice that of England ; on the Riviera probably three times. 
And what an always lovely spot it is—this Hollywood of Europe. Eng- 
land can and will pull through. But can we say the same of France? 
Poor France! I sincerely hope so, and perhaps I may not be taken 
amiss if I say to the stay-at-home stick-in-the-mud Frenchman of 
to-day—Remember that France is still the second greatest world 
colonial empire, and that all the British Colonies and Dominions are 
also open to him. Vive l’ANsance, Vive la France. 
FREDERIC HARVEY. 
Menton. 


NORWAY’S MERCHANT NAVY. 


HIPPING is the basis of national existence for this northernmost 
country of the Scandinavian peninsula, both for geographical and 

= economic reasons. The shores of Norway stretch along for 2,100 
miles, surpassing in length the- Atlantic sea route from Scotland to 
Newfoundland. If we include in this calculation the coastlines of all the 
fjords, bays and 150,000 islands and islets, we arrive at a total length 
of 12,000 miles, or approximately half the length of the equator. 
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Three out of every four Norwegians live within a twenty-mile distance 
from the sea, and it is the sea which provides their most important means 
of existence and communication; in fact for a great number of Nor- 
wegians the one and only means of contact with the outer world. 
Every Norwegian Government looks upon its merchant fleet as a 
lucrative source of revenue, which at no time has required any subsidy. 
It is an interesting fact in this connection that not even the Socialist 
Government of M. Gerhardsen advocates nationalisation of this 
important branch of Norwegian economy. 

The natural beauty of Norway has made it a centre of attraction for 
tourists from all over the world. Rocks, glaciers, lakes and, marshes are 
a delight to the eye, but, unfortunately, no substitute for fertile land. 
As much as 70 per cent. of Norway’s soil is completely barren, 23 per 
cent. consists of marshes, 4 per cent. of meadows and pastures, and no 
more than 3 per cent. is arable. It is not surprising, therefore, that with 
the exception of New Zealand no other country is more dependent on 
imports than Norway. In order to be able to exist and to import 
Norway has to make up for its natural deficiencies by some other means. 
The income derived from her resources of silver, copper and iron ore 
is not sufficient to balance the deficit. This increases the significance of 
her merchant fleet as the greatest asset in Norway’s budget. It repre- 
sents Ir per cent. of her revenue, which is Io per cent. more than that 
of such a maritime country as Great Britain. 

The service of the Norwegian merchant navy all over the world is 
closely connected with invisible exports, ie. visible foreign currency. 
In 1946 this amounted to 500,000,000 kroner, about the same net total 
as before the beginning of the great war losses. The internationalism 
of Norwegian shipping is exemplary. In the dollar sphere it accepts 
orders of every description: transport of bananas, luxury traffic of 
passengers between New York—West Indies, New York—China, New 
York—Oslo, etc. The same lively activity of Norwegian shipping applies 
to the sterling area. The term “ merchant navy ’’ in Norway comprises all 

gea~borne traffic which increases the country’s “ invisible export.” It 
includes the large number of tourist passenger steamers which help to 
‘provide foreign currency. It was officially admitted that tourist traffic 
has substantially suffered in 1946, not only owing to the general economic 
situation of the country but also owing to the decrease in tonnage. 

The main occupation of 80,000 Norwegians is fishing ; 40,000 others, 
mostly small farmers, exercise it as a seasonal activity. To serve the 
needs of these men the Norwegians even built a floating meteoro- 
logical station in the Arctic. 

Norway's merchant navy was badly affected by both world wars and 
went through heavy crises. Defying the German U-boats during the 
first world war Norwegian vessels in the service of the Allies often 
ignored the danger zone, and in percentage neutral Norway’s losses 
were greater than those of any other country in the world, including the 
belligerents. After 1918 the proud Norwegian merchant navy lost its 
fourth place and sank to the eighth in the list of mercantile marines. 
She had managed, however, to balance her food, finance and foreign 
exchange position during those four critical years, and made a sur- 
prisingly quick recovery, regaining her former position of being fourth. 
The building of new vessels naturally implied far-reaching moderni- 
sation. By 1937 64 per cent. of all merchant vessels were fitted with 
diesel engines (taking the over-2,000 gross tons into account, the 
figure increased to 74 per cent.). The average speed of Norway’s vessels 
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at that time was 11-17 knots. As to the size of her motorboat fleet she 
was second only to England. 

As a tanker fleet, Norway holding 18-4 per cent. of 2,117,000 gross 
tons was third (Great Britain and Ireland, 26-4 per cent., United States 
24°4 per cent.). These figures, however, do not convey a completely 
accurate impression, as Norway’s tankers were more up-to-date, 
speedier and of greater tonnage than those of her mightier rivals 
—features which made them almost superior to theirs. 

In one field Norway has been unrivalled both as to quantity and 
quality: the production of whale oil, manufactured on specially 
equipped floating whale-oil factories, which go out with the whaling 
expeditions. Norwegian initiative also invented those’ steamers, fitted 
with refrigerators and making 14 to 18 knots an hour, which carry 
fruit from the Canary Isles, the West Indies, South America, etc. In 
1939 more'than 45 out of every 100 ships were less than ten years old. 

In the autumn of 1939, when Norway had not yet entered the war, 
her merchant fleet, actually, was siding with the Allies. According to 
agreements with the British Government, England and France were 
allowed to use the same tonnage of Norwegian shipping as before. By 
April 1940 Norway had already lost some 120,000 tons. After the 
German invasion the internationalism of that fleet was a priceless 
blessing. No more than 800,000 tons became the prey of Hitler. The 
Germans, deceitfully sending out radio messages in the name of the 
Norwegian Government, left nothing undone to lure the Norwegian 
vessels on the high seas back either to their home or to Axis ports. They 
were immediately followed by Norwegian counter-ordets. This breath- 
taking fight for the dissemination of the truth, and one of the most 
dramatic and successful operations of the war, saved 1,024 merchant 
vessels (including whalers). Their tonnage of nearly 4,000,000 gross fons 
played an integral part in the victorious battle for England. They 
carried oil, war materials, food and other vital goods to Great Britain 
and many theatres of war. In April 1940 the Norwegian Government 
had established the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission in London, 
which controlled the entire tonnage of the saved merchant fleet 
for the duration of the war. Thus the. Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission, directing those 4,000,000 tons of shipping, became no 
doubt the greatest shipping agency of all time. Its income made it 
possible that Norway, most likely as the only one of the European 
allies, did not increase her foreign liabilities, but, as a matter of fact, 
even succeeded in amassing a certain amount of foreign currency. The 
blood-letting had been very serious. Norway, according to her Minister 
of Trade, Lars Evensen, had to mourn 4,350 human lives and the loss 
of 2,387,000 tons of shipping by the end of the war. Her tonnage then- 
consisted of 2,350,000 tons. 

In no other sphere of life, except for the destroyed area of Finmark, 
has Norway’s reconstruction been so much speeded up as in regard to 
the rebuilding of her merchant fleet. It is hoped that it will regain its 
former strength by 1950 or 1951 at the latest. Including the sums 
already spent on this programme since the end of the war, this would 
mean an expenditure of 2,750,000,000 kroner, according to Minister 
Lars Evensen. The execution of this project is made even more com- 
plicated by the fact that the far greater part of that gigantic sum would 
have to be paid out in foreign currency, Hr. Evensen estimated that 
1,600,000,000 kroner are covered by insurance moneys. The question 
remains, therefore, of raising another 1,150,000,000 kroner. Approxi- 
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mate estimates put the tonnage received by Norway as reparations at 
Io per cent. of the German merchant fleet, Le. about 78,000 gross tons, 
including a valuable 20,000-ton floating whale-oil factory. > 

Supplier No. 1 for Norwegian ships is Sweden, and to her goes the 
credit for Norway’s remarkable recovery characterised by the fact that 
by July 1946 she had already passed the 3,000,000-ton mark. A loan 
of 50,000,000 kroner is designed to promote huge orders, including five 
super-tankers and a super whale-oil factory. At the same time orders 
for seventy-nine ships (269,000 tons) had been placed in England. New 
orders exceed a monthly average of 75,000 tons. The ships required 
include freighters, motor-vessels, and mainly tankers and super- 
tankers. Agreements of insurance were principally effected in pound 
sterling, and for this reason any premium can easily be invested in the 
sterling sphere. This provides Great Britain with almost inexhaustible 
export possibilities which she will probably cultivate beyond the 
immediate occasion. Another supplier of no little importance is Canada. 
They were also interested in placing orders in the United States, 
intending to buy tankers, Liberty ships, etc., of the latest design. A 
Government spokesman in the Oslo Storting mentioned a 25,000,000 
dollar project. It seems, however, that the prices were not to the 
satisfaction of the Norwegian Government, as apart from an order for 
eight Victory ships no more has been heard of it. The United States 
Export and Import_Bank has granted a $50,000,000 loan to Norway. 
Three millions of it may be used on ship repairs but not a single dollar 
on buying new ships. This has caused quite a stir in Norwegian shipping 
circles and the formation of an opposition has long delayed acceptance 
of the loan. The agreement contains a clause according to which goods _ 
which were bought with this American money must be shipped to 
Norway aboard American boats. The concession on the part of the 
Americans to allow the use of Norwegian ships if no United States 
tonnage is available at the time has not greatly pacified the 
Norwegians. Other countries at present executing orders for the 
Norwegians are Denmark (so far a 100,000-ton order), Holland and 
Italy, the latter mainly in exchange for ‘dried fish. 

New ships took the third place among import items in 1946 
(253,000,000 kroner; 1945: 167,000,000 kroner). Export of tonnage 
took the eighth place (37,000,000 kroner). Norway is selling old ships, 
particularly to Eastern countries. Import item No. x (iron, stéel, metal 
and metal products, for 275,000,000 kroner) and No. 4 (fuel, for 
245,000,000 kroner) also play a big part in connection with Norway’s 
shipping industry, which is assisted with every means by the State. 
Formerly Norway’s shipping industry was predominant throughout 
Scandinavia. Ousted by Denmark and Sweden in the large-scale 
production of motor-vessels, she is now making an attempt to regain 
her lost leadership. A State loan of 31,000,000 kroner has been granted 
to the seven Norwegian dockyards, which, as far as they can cope with 
it, are to get all the national orders, and private shipowners received 
a Government appeal to act accordingly. In normal times the Nor- 
wegian shipbuilding industry should be able to cover two-thirds of its own 
needs, and in addition to accept orders from abroad on a modest scale. 
The five-year plan aims at a doubling of yearly production capacity, up 
to 300,000 tons. The scope of whaling, a particularly lucrative source 
of Norway’s merchant navy, composed of several special fleets and six 
whale-oil factories, is to be widened. In 1946 the balance was 142,367 
barrels. One ton (six barrels) yields £70. 
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How many of the Norwegian population, directly or indirectly, earn 
their living through the merchant navy has not been definitely estab- 
lished. Unofficial estimates put the number as high as one-sixth. Many 
Norwegians make the navy their career. Good wages and a first-class 
social insurance system have always acted as an incentive and the 
Norwegian merchant fleet has never been short of men. It can be 
concluded from this report that Norway’s future greatly depends on the 
development of her shipping. Replacement of her lost tonnage will 
mean rejuvenation of the nation. Thus the havoc brought about by 
the war in retrospect also brings about a positive feature in regard 
to productivity. The Norwegians, however, know that their only chance 
to remain a great sea power is to drop petty national and economic 
quarrels and to start building a new, safe, stable and sane world 
economy. This realisation makes every Norwegian feel international 
and cosmopolitan in the best sense of the word. I regard it as a lucky 
symbol that the choice of U.N.O. for its highest office has fallen on 
Trygve Lie, a son of that seafaring nation. 

A. J. Peame: 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES HOWELL. 


F the name of Howell is mentioned in a company of cultured people 
ES talk turns on literary subjects, someone is sure to say, “ Who 
is Howell ? ” This has happened more than once in my experience. 
He has been neglected. It ought not to be so. Anyone interested in 
the brilliant output of the seventeenth century should have read the 
three little volumes of his letters published in Dent’s Classics. Howell’s 
questing mind, his indomitable good humour under misfortune, his 
complete lack of envy, hatred, and malice, his philosophic speculations 
on the world around him, his wit which hurt none, his deep religious 
' sense without a trace of bigotry, his universality—all these qualities 
mark him out as a type of the Elizabethan spirit which persisted into 
the seventeenth century. If he talked as well as he wrote, what a treat 
for his friends to sit and listen to his conversation over a bottle of 
wine, for he babbled of more than green fields! The world was his 
oyster. 

Born in 1594, a second son in a large Welsh family, he was educated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, “ his deeply honoured mother.” He started 
life by travelling for a glass factory in Whitefriars to obtain workers 
and materials for the firm. During five years of travel in Holland, 
France, Spain and Italy, he rapidly picked up foreign tongues which 
gave him a personal value. When he returned to England in 1622 he 
wearied of the glass business and aspired to higher things. After put- 
ting in some time as tutor to Lord Altham’s son, he received his first 
important commission, The Spaniards had seized the British ship 
Vineyard, and Lord Digby and Sir Charles Cornwallis had failed in 
getting satisfaction from the Spanish Court. Many ambassadors did 
not know the language of the courts in which they resided, so Howell 
was sent, and by his importunity he succeeded in getting a commission 
appointed which decided in favour of the British owners, but Spain 
-afterwards repudiated the decision. International law was weak in 
those days. In 1620 he was appointed secretary to Lord Scrope, who 
was Lord President of the North, and through his influence at York 
he became M.P. for Richmond. But political missions were obviously 
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his trump cards. He went with the Earl of Leicester to Denmark to 
condole officially with the King on the death of his mother, and here 
he delivered several Latin speeches which made a great impression, 
and Lord Strafford sent him to Edinburgh on another quest. In 
the meantime he was publishing numerous political pamphlets which 
kept his name before the public. Had he been born in the purple he 
would probably have been an ambassador with full powers. As it was, 
he was the moving spirit behind greater men than he. His services to 
the Royalist party were at last rewarded by his being made Clerk to 
the Council if 1642. 

But here came a sad break in his fortune. The very next year the 
Revolution broke out; his papers were seized, and he was pag 
and sent to the Fleet prison where he remained eight long years ; 
is not clear whether his term was prolonged by his debts or his loyalty. 
Prynne called him “ no friend to Parliament and a malignant.’ He 
ar ae describing Parliament as “ That high Synhedrion wherein 

m of the whole Senate is epitomized.’’ Doubtless he was a 
pean who tried to please both parties, a Vicar of Bray, for 
when Cromwell came into power he wrote a pamphlet commending him 
for having destroyed Parliament, and advocating rule “ by a single 
person ” and condemning the populace as a`“ wavering and windy 
thing.” In 1654 he urged Cromwell to restore a hereditary monarchy, 
to conciliate the army by giving its officers political status, and to 
make a treaty under which Charles should succeed under certain 
defined limitations. Although a sturdy Protestant I take it he 
was a Royalist at heart, and from his classical studies of history 
he held a contempt of the multitude. During his wide wanderings and 
his captivity in the Fleet his pen was never idle. Over fifty pamphlets, 
ten translations, poems and addresses of all kinds stand to his name, 
but it is not only by these that we know him but by his “ familiar 
letters,” which in their spontaneous charm throw an interesting light 
on the time in which he lived. He was the biggest scribbler of his age. 
Not an anecdote, not a new theory, not a shrewd comment on affairs 
came into his head but down it went into some garrulous letter to a 
friend. His travels abroad and his missions at home brought him in 
contact with the foremost men of his time, and if he did not know 
them personally he had some pungent remark to make on them. He - 
was of “ the tribe of Ben,” and wrote to Ben Jonson as “ dear father.” 
Sir Henry, Wotton aided him in his work at Venice. Dr. 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, attended: him when sic. 
and his pages teem with anecdotes of pope and peasant, monks and 
beggars, and of the rigours and adventures of travel. 

Froude has described the CoHoguées of Erasmus as “ never spite- 
ful, never malicious, always delightful and amusing, and finished 
photographs of the world in which he lived and moved.” More could 
besaid of the letters of Howell, for they are written in English instead 
of Latin, about real instead of fictitious people, and are much more 
varied in scope. Besides, being bachelors without household cares, they 
had one talent in common, the art of abject flattery if they wanted 
money, or to keep in the good books of the great ones of the earth. 
The art of writing in those days did not pay, and the scholar must 
needs go hat ‘in hand to his patron. Here speaks Erasmus to the 
Princess of Vere. “ It is unworthy of me (a man of letters and a philo- 
sopher) to be so cast down as I am, when you, who were born to rank 
and luxury, endute your trials so patiently. But let Fortune thunder 
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as she will, I will not be crushed, and leave my work undone, while I 
have my Princess for a Synosure.to shine upon me. Malice cannot rob 
me of the learning which I have gained. A little money will enable me 
to make use of it, and this you can supply out of your abundance.’ 
My muse I shall owe to you, and she shall henceforth be dedicated to 
your service. Thee, dear Nutricia, dear muse of my soul, I would not 
change for Augustus or Maecenas,” etc. And now James Howell to 
the Right Honourable the Lady E. D., whoever she was. ‘‘ Those rays 
of goodness which are differently scattered in others are all concentrated 
in you, which, were they divided into equal portions, were enough 
to complete a whole jury of ladies. This draws you a mixture of love 
and envy, or rather an admiration from all who know you, especially 
from me, and that in so high a degree, that if you should suffer yourself 
to be adored, you should quickly find me religious in that kind.” 
Another semblance between the two men is that both tried to steer 
a middle course between contending parties, having a certain amount of 
sympathy for both sides. Erasmus, approving of Luther’s exposure 
of the corruption ofthe Church, but hating the violence of his attack, 
and refusing to enter the lists on either side because he considered 


himself a loyal Catholic. “ A plague o’ both your houses,” was the gist . 


of his remonstrances. Howell, on the other hand, a more buoyant 
character, less wisely became a party man, although he disapproved 
of some òf the actions of both sides, and suffered a long imprisonment 
in consequence. To such a gadabout this must have been a sore trial, 
but it gave him leisure to add to his letters wherein he deals with every 
subject human and divine, from witches to the French language, from 
the character of the Jews to the proper spirit in which to receive the 


Sacrament. Not history, be it said, but not far out, and deeply interest- 


ing as showing the advance of thought in his time. 

Having no wife, he was a great friend, and cultivated that tie in 
language which seems to us extravagant, but common and consonant 
with those brilliant days. “ I have made your friendship as necessary 
to me for the contentment of my life that -happiness itself would be 
but a kind of infelicity without it. It is as needful to me as fire and 
water, as the very.air I take in and breathe out.... Letters have a 
strong operation, they have a kind of art-like embraces to mingle souls, 
and make them meet though millions of paces asunder.” In 1618 he was 
shrewd enough to foretell the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh on his return 
from his last voyage, “ so great a wise man,” and tells the story of 
Count Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, craving an audience of 
King James to say one word only, which turned out to be “ Pirates, 
Pirates, Pirates.” Of Sir Walter he says: “ I have heard his enemies 
say that he was one of the weightiest and wisest men that this island 
ever bred.” His short comments shed a clear light on the turn of 
public opinion on these events. Public affairs were the lifelong study 
of Howell, and no one desiring an inner view of those times can afford 
to miss his remarks and prophecies, which often proved to be true. 

_ Good stories abound in these pages, such as the complaint of the 

Roundhead to the Royalist. “ Thus you Cavaliers still fool yourselves, 
and build castles in the air,’’ whereupon a sudden reply was made, 
“ Where will you have us build them else? For you have taken all 
our lands from us.” Again, “ At your return I hope you will give a 
better account of your doings than he who, being asked what exploits 
he had done in the Low Countries, answered that he had cut off a 
Spaniard’s legs. Reply being made that that was no great matter, it 
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had been something if he had cat off his head. ‘ Oh,’ said.he, ‘ you must 
consider, his head was off before ’.”” He scatters proverbs in the letters 
like- plums in a cake, such as; “ He that has ever got the fame of an 
early riser may sleep till full noon.” Or,“ You have two eyes, and two 
ears, but one tongue. You know my meaning.” These letters rank with 
those of Jean de Balzac (which he decries, shall we say from jealousy ? 
though we find little of that vice in him), or those of Sir Henry Wotton, 
or indeed Boswell, yet they exceed them all in one quality, and that is 
range of subject. This wise, learned and babbling humorist only laid 
down his busy quill when he died in the year 1666, and now he lies, or 
did lie before the German attack, buried in the Round Church of the 
Temple, leaving behind him an imperishable chronicle of his wit and 
genius in the picture of his time. 
GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE PALESTINE “ GaP.” 


T was recorded in last month’s CONTEMPORARY Review that on` 
October 13th an agreement was reached between the United States 
and Russia ; a fact that wore a complexion unusual enough to deserve 
comment, The agreement was signalised by the Russian delegate’s 
announcement to the Palestine Committee of the United Nations 
Assembly that Russia supported “in principle ” the scheme recom- 
mended by the majority of the U.N. Commission for the partition of 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab States ; and that scheme had already 
been accepted by the United States. In the comment here made on 
that fact the reservation was made that “ the agreement, however, is 
one of broad principle only, and it remains to be seen how far it will 
go when details and methods have to be filled in—an important 
reservation, as experience has often shown.”’ Experience went on at 
once to show it again. On November 3rd Mr. Tsarapin, the same 
Russian delegate who three weeks edrlier had announced the agreement 
in principle, announced that Russia rejected the American plan for 
implementing it. He submitted that the partition scheme could not 
be entrusted to British offices in view of Britain’s failure as the manda- 
tory Power ; he contrived to suggest that Russia should play some part 
in deciding what sort of government the proposed Arab and Jewish 
States should have, it being the clear implication that Russia was 
concerned about the “ democratic ”?” nature of such government, and 
was persuaded that “ democracy ” was something foreign to British 
ideas and practice. Russia’s own conception of what democracy 
implies is too well known to need repetition. Mr. Tsarapin therefore 
proposed the termination of the British mandate by January Ist next, 
the withdrawal of the British troops within three or four months from 
that date and the taking over of responsibility by the Security Council 
of the United Nations for a transitional period of not more than a year, 
during which period the United Nations Commission would delimit the 
frontiers of the proposed new States. The American plan would make 
Britain the custodian, on behalf of the Assembly, in the transition _ 
period. . 
$ On the question of the gap, therefore, between the end of the British 
mandate and the setting up of independent Arab and Jewish States, 
there was revealed a flat contradiction of technique in the American 
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and Russian proposals. The Security Council has no forces at its 
disposal for the maintenance of law and order; to make the Council 
the custodian of law and order in the transitional period would be, in 
effect, to leave the field free for a dog-fight between the imposition by 
Russia of “ democratic ” ideas of the Russian type and the quite 
opposite ideas of the western type ; and we know what use would be 
made, or attempted, by Russian action in the new scope thus.presented 
to it. The “ agreement ” of October 13th was not, after all, an indica- 
tion of any new trend in United Nations affairs. It was a mere jumping- 
off ground for a new phase in the normal and now chronic state of dis- 
agreement and ideological conflict. 


THE PARABOLA OF TYRANNY. 


It is to be observed, when a missile is shot into the air, that it follows 
a course which reaches a peak and then, the momentum being spent, 
curves downwards. The like trajectory seems to characterise the 
launching of human aggression upon what is in the last analysis the 
province of God’s jurisdiction in human affairs. Such aggression reaches 
its peak, and then collapses. As it shoots upwards in its first impulse, 
it looks, and indeed is, formidable. But the curve speeds inevitably to 
its fall The greater the rise, the greater the fall. Napoleon met his 
Waterloo, Hitler his Alamein. At the present time, as a result of the 
misguided politics of the age, we experience a formidable and apparently 
irresistible movement towards the subjugation of the human race to 
the tyrdnny of State despotism of various kinds. Is it possible yet to 
see the culminating point, as it were, of the trajectory? Russia, its 
central motive power, has sent the movement far into the province 
aforesaid ; it looks, and is, formidable; it is conveniently labelled 
“ anti-God,” lest there be any mistake about its nature. Let it be 
remembered that the greater the rise, the greater the fall, as Napoleon 
found, as Hitler found, as Stalin will find. There seems little doubt 
that we are approaching the limit of human misery. Oh November 4th 
last Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, addressing the World Food Council in Washington, 
spoke thus: “ Further economic shocks in an already distracted and 
impoverished world may lead to a complete breakdown of the structure 
of human society.” 

Is there any sign that the trajectory of political madness that in half 
a century has included in its course the disaster of two world wars and 
the consequent spread of atheist communism is due for its fall? Is 
there any sign or hope that the individual may be freed from the grip 
of the political ‘‘ planners ” and enabled to start the work of rescue by 
the operation of that divine law of mutual human help and love that 
alone can serve the purpose ? Mr. Herbert Morrison, one of the planners- 
. in-chief, speaking in London on the same day, November 4th, when Sir 
John Boyd Orr was speaking in Washington, made some reflections on 
the prevailing state of affairs. Three days earlier there had been held in 
Great Britain a large number of municipal elections in which the 
Socialists, the particular British exponents of political planning, had 
been thrown out of office, lock, stock and barrel, by disillusioned 
electorates. Mr. Morrison said: “I am worried about the risks of 
destroying the vigour and self-reliance of private enterprise.” But what 
of Russia, whence comes the main impulse of this almost universal . 
tyranny of the politicians? What of the Moscow-directed Communists 
who have declared virtual war upon the old civilisation rooted in the 
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Christian tradition of individual dignity and freedom ? So far they seem 
to have pushed their aggression from one triumph to another. Now it is 
found in all history that the aggressor, undermined in his judgment by 
his very successes, sooner or later commits a blunder in his strategy 
and ensures his own fall. Has Stalin’s judgment been yet thus under- 
mined? It'is perhaps too early to give a confident answer, and the 
event has yet to be confirmed by history; but it at any rate looks 
possible that the historic blunder has in fact been committed. 

It looks as if the date October 5th, 1947, may stand out in history as 
the turning-point in this crisis of civilisation. On that day the Moscow 
radio announced that a new headquarters for the Communist onslaught 
was to be set up in Belgrade, an important step dictated by an over- 
weening conceit of confidence on the part of the conquering tyrant. 
Now those conquests in this particular case were largely due to the fact 
that Moscow and its dupes in other countries worked underground, 
attacking the foundations of society and of civilisation in secret, so 
that upon the ruins there could be imposed what Lord Salisbury, 
speaking in the House of Lords on November 5th, called “ a new and 
bastard civilisation, utterly materialist and based upon man-made 
morals, which altered and fluctuated according to the interests of the 
régime which was in control.” It was the hole~and-corner secrecy of the 
technique that in the main created the havoc. The war-time “ sup- 
pression ” of the Comintern, which merely meant in practice that the 
organisation was driven deeper underground, gave a powerful fillip to 
the Communist cause. Its henchmen proceeded to work congénially in 
the camouflage of anti-German “ patriots,” “ resistance forces ” and 
the like ; forces which in the nature of things worked underground, and 
which in Jugoslavia, for instance, contrived to undermine the State in 
the interests of “ Tito’s ” Communist aggression, while pretending to 
be defending the State against German aggression. But now, lo and 
behold | in the exuberance of success the “ suppressed ” Comintern 
has been driven above ground and given the widest publicity in the 
guise of the Cominform. From Stalin’s point of view there could have 
been no greater blunder. Its immediate effect was to act as a challenge 
to all decent people and to underline the nature of the menace. Was it 
an accident that the French municipal elections administered a prompt 
and severe setback to the Communists, and that General de Gaulle 
judged the moment opportune to raise his standard ; or that in the 
British municipal elections the Communists were wholly wiped out and 
even-the Socialists almost wiped out ? 

It was part of the same blunder that made an over-confident Moscow 
include ‘in the Belgrade organisation the Communist parties of Italy 
and France, whereby it was virtually announced to the world that 

, Stalin hoped to stand where Hitler stood in 1940; gazing across to 
new worlds from the Atlantic coast of France, and at the same time 
surveying the measureless opportunities of a Russian-dominated 
Mediterranean. When Hitler stood on that same coast of France, his 
doom was sealed by the very magnitude of his aggression. It is obvious 
to any intelligence not befuddled by the heady wine of success that the 
wider an aggression expands the weaker it becomes, by the absorption 
of foreign and hostile elements behind its own lines. It is also obvious 
that evil contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction; in 
other words, it swells till it bursts. As Hitler himself ensured the 
' collapse of nazism, Stalin himself is ensuring the collapse of bolshevism. ` 
It is well within the scope of imaginative reason to detect the date 
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October 5th, 1947, as the turning-point. The escape of Mr. Mikolajczyk 
from Poland, arduously but successfully contrived during the last week 
of October and the first week of November, and of other prominent 
victims marked down for murder by the henchmen-of Moscow in other 
of the conquered countries, had the effect of concentrating world-wide 
indignation against what Lord Vansittart in the House of Lords 
(November 5th) called the “ venom ” and the “ sheer evil ’’ of what is 
taking place to-day in Eastern Europe. In the same debate the Lord 
Chancellor announced on behalf of the Governmient that the course of 
referring these happenings in Eastern Europe to the bar of the United 
Nations “was a course which obviously Britain would have to take 
soon.” The prospect of Russia being arraigned before the bar of the 
United Nations has been at least helped on by the setting up of the 
Belgrade Cominform. Evidence accumulates that the Communist 
aggression upon civilisation has shot its bolt, reached its peak, and is 
about to start its downward plunge. 


THe NEED OF LEADERSHIP. 


It is wise to consider the relationship of socialism to communism. 
La révolution dévore ses enfants, as Kerensky found when he was 
devoured by Lenin. The difference between socialism and communism 
is one of degree only, the essential thing in both being the power of the 
politicians over the individual. In one sense it would be absurd to 
bracket Sir Stafford Cripps with Mr. Joseph Stalin; but in another 
sense there is a recognisable connection. Stalin has taken the onslaught 
upon the rights of the individual to the totalitarian length of denying 
him the freedom of his religion as well as of his every other human 
right; Sir Stafford not only allows the individual his religion, but 
appeals to the very function of that right in an attempt, deriving from 


the sincerest motive, but exposed to a danger not apparently suspected . 


by him, to bolster up his propensity to political dictatorship in all other 
matters. Can Cæsar trespass into the province of Christ? That is the 
relevant question, for the province of Christ includes not only the human 
right to the practice of one’s religion in the narrow sense, but also to the 
allied practice of human dignity, freedom, enterprise and charity ; all 
of them being embraced within the scope of mutual charity between 
individuals. The issue is important. Experience illustrates, what faith 
and reason alike teach, that human welfare, the product of human 
goodness, cannot be encompassed by the regimentation of politicians, 
who by their prohibitions and controls tend to reduce the scope of that 
very goodness, charity and responsibility on the part of the individual 
which alone can serve the general cause. 

At this moment the need of clear vision and sound jeaderhip’ in the 
West is of critical importance. If the destructive forces of the East are 
to begin disintegrating, it becomes all the more necessary for con- 
structive leadership to be ready for the opportunity. “ Milling round 
without a shepherd ” was the phrase used some months ago by Field- 
Marshal Smuts to describe the prevailing condition of most people in 
the world, so far as their material lot was concerned. The description 
has since become, unfortunately, not less, but more applicable to their 
lot, in Britain as elsewhere. Moslems and Hindus, Jews and Arabs 
provide a spectacle that is merely incidental to a general condition, 
dominated as it is by negative and destructive vendettas, which are 
conducted without caution, and without intelligent purpose. It is over 
and above these incidental disturbances that is waged the world-wide 


- 
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conflict of political ideology, between the encroachment of political 
tyranny on the one side and the resistance of the human spirit, which 
clings to its dignity and freedom, on the other. The encroachment 
itself has been subtle. It did not originate from bolshevism ; rather it 
produced bolshevism in its stride. Twenty-five years ago, on November 
zoth, 1922, Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, in opening the 
Lausanne Conference on Near Eastern affairs, expressed the hope that 
after that particular business was finished we should have done with 
diplomacy by conference. He detected the dangerous encroachment of 
politics upon human competence. There had been many inter-Allied 
conferences since the armistice of 1918, and he, among others, was tired 
of them. The tranquillity of order (Saint Thomas’s definition of peace) 
was a world-wide aspiration. The hope was destined not to be ful- 
filled. The Lausanne Conference was followed by a very orgy of 
further conferences, and the series did not end before another war and 
another series of post-war conferences, more resoundingly hollow in 
achievement and more dangerous in trend than ever, took their place. 
Throughout the world the common people, as we call the multitudes 
of simple unlearned folk, dance to the profitless tunes of those who, 
being endowed with greater gifts (or at least greater intellectual gifts) 
have the responsibility, but not, it seems, the wisdom, of leadership. 
The peoples are misled, though in the tangle of disorder they do not 
see whither they go. 

A quarter of a century ago it was at any rate still possible to dis- - 
tinguish between what in our political jargon we call “ foreign ” and 
what we call “ hdme”’ affairs. It was possible for Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Lloyd George, his Prime Minister, though they were hardly on 
speaking terms, to keep their foreign tours in a category apart from 
their domestic preoccupations. To-day all is mixed up in one gigantic 
cauldron of seething unrest. It is true that Mr. Ernest Bevin can tread 
the corridors of the Foreign Office, can absorb the Department’s 
atmosphere and conduct his “foreign policy” without apparent 
reference to Sir Stafford Cripps’s suave, but grim, pursuit of that 
ideology of domestic tyranny which smacks in substance so sympa- 
thetically of Moscow, though in the form and presentation, and, indeed, 
in sincere motive, it be hitched, unlike the Moscow ideology, to the 
Star of Bethlehem. But the two policies are mixed up inextricably 
with each other. It may be better in one sense that home and foreign 
affairs be thus mixed up; but in present circumstances they conspire 
with each other to increase the power of the politicians. The political 
curse of our time is the subjugation of free human dignity and enter- 
prise to the imposed planning of political bosses, who, drunk with 
power, play more and more into the hands of that bolshevik and 
atheist materialism and tyranny which Sir Stafford Cripps rejects in 
the spiritual, but virtually accepts in the material, field, and which 
Mr. Bevin concentrates on combating in the diplomatic field. Both 
men are sincere, but both depend for their position on an ideology of 
virtual tyranny which cannot, because it conflicts with the true spirit 
of man, achieve positive good. Indeed, it achieves the opposite. It 
does not contrive to improve; but makes still worse, the post-war 
devastation. 

Our own country is reduced to a low and still falling standard of life, 
under which a theoretic system of rationing is more and more effective 
in şupplying the black markets and in depriving the people at large of 
their necessities, and in which the nightmare of governmental restric- 
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tions is producing before our eyes a nation of dodgers, who claim that 
not otherwise can they begin to do their legitimate work. When: Sir 
Stafford Cripps appeals for more production, the protest assails him 
that his own dictatorship over industry prevents the very possibility 
of productive enterprise. The common man, who has all the virtues of 
simplicity, ignorant though, or because, he be, finds himself bewildered 
by the political propaganda that swamps him, and finds, too, that he 
cannot do a man’s work on the inadequate food he receives. He does 
not understand dollars or the economics of exports as distinct from his 
own bare cupboard. He-merely feels in his bones that something is 
wrong, and is not impressed by the mellifluous tones of Crippsian 
broadcasts. The recent municipal elections seem to justify that assess- 
ment of feeling in the country. The bewilderment is widespread. The 
more curious-minded find themselves at a loss when the British 
Government first attends a Paris conference on the Marshall offer of 
help for Europe and makes out a case for American help, and then 
announces that we in this country are to-day eating 2,870 calories a 
day, as compared with 3,000 before the war, which suggests to all and 
sundry, including the Americans, and excluding only the British people, 
who know that the statistics are fantastic, that we are living on the fat 
of the land, only slightly below the prosperous staridard of 1938. They 
also listen with a growing sense of the unreality of bureaucratic 
complacence to the information (given them officially) that in the past 
` twelve months they received fifty-eight eggs apiece, and in the next 
twelve months will receive sixty-six—when they know that what they 
received in the past twelve months was nearer twenty than fifty-eight, 
and half of them bad. 

This business of political planning in our own country, as elsewhere, 
is riddled with muddle, inefficiency and even corruption—corruption 
at some-level or other of the machinery. Not in living memory has the 
prestige of the politician sunk so low as it is to-day. The statements of 
politicians who function under Russian compulsion in the east of Europe 
are universally regarded, even in the east of Europe, as exclusively 
directed towards a political objective, without reference to the abstract 
truth. In our own country statements are made by members of the 
Government which in effect, though not, we may believe, in intention 
(wherein they differ from the Moscow-controlled practitioners), demon- 
strably mislead those who hear them. The explanation is partly that 
statistics, for instance, are notoriously capable, by misuse, of “ proving ” 
a cáse which is the exact opposite of the truth. By the marshalling of 
certain sets of figures and the suppression of others which have an 
essential bearing on them, it is possible to misuse statistics in such a 
way as to misrepresent the facts. Nor do the common people, ignorant 
though they be, wholly lack a ctitical facylty ; indeed simplicity of 
mind often puts a keener edge on that faculty. When, for instance, a 
certain member of the British Government in a broadcast “ pep ” talk 
explained for the enlightenment of the manual worker that production 
for exports must to-day be driven to a much higher level than that of 
1938 in order to maintain, not the standard of life of 1938, not even that 


of June last, but that of this present day, he contrived not to enlighten . 


but to confuse his hearers. Lf, they said, a production of, say, 100 per 

cent. in 1938 maintained a standard of life under which there was no 

rationing and no restriction, and under which you could buy as much 

bacon, meat, eggs, butter, milk, etc., as you wanted and as much 

crockery and furniture as you wanted, why should it be necessary to-day 
t 
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to export, say, 150 per cent. to maintain a standard of life symbolised 
by one rasher of bacon and one bad egg a fortnight, with a comparable 
scarcity of butter, milk, meat, clothing, furniture, etc. ? On the face of 
it the argument was nonsensical, and it underestimated the intelligence 
of the common man to whom it was addressed. 


Yet there is an answer, though it was not given by the propaganding 


Minister. In this case the omission could not be put down to what 
Mr. Churchill would perhaps call party malice. In 1938 dollars and 
other foreign exchange were not earned exclusively by the export of 
manufactured goods. We had investments abroad, which were destined 
to be liquidated in the war effort ; and we. performed services abroad, 
chiefly financial and maritime, which have been partly restricted as a 
result of the same war effort, and only partly by the devastation caused 
by Socialist practices. This particular instance illustrates the increased 
interdependence of home with foreign affairs ; and bare cupboards act 
powerfully upon the imagination and upon the search for truth. 

It illustrates also the increased scope for a Government’s inadequacy 
and ineptitude in the business of guidance which it arrogates to itself 
in greater measure as its power expands. No man who has reached the 
age of reason and of reflection can fail to appreciate what is involved in 
the terrible responsibility that accompanies the exercise of power. 
Almost it might be said that power is the nearest thing to the incarnation 
of the devil’s entire armoury of temptations. How many men can 
withstand its seducements? In our time we have experienced an 

` intensification of the potential power that can be exercised by one man 
or one body of men over their fellows ; the result largely of scientific 
discovery. It is not an accident that at the same time we have experi- 
enced an intensification of human misery on a world-wide scale. First 
there was the power that came to be concentrated, as a result of the 
industrial revolution, in the hands of industrial capitalists, who followed 
their noses and their appetites and in large measure forgot their 
responsibility to the mass of manual workers, who became virtyally 
subjugated to their tyranny. Next the greed spread and poisoned 
international relations, and the competition for raw materials—this is 
not an over-simplification of the tragedy—led to these devilish wars. 
Greater power was thereby directed into political hands, for national 
conquest in the imperial field came to be mobilised in the scramble for 
wealth. The Kaiser of Germany, though his vainglory, perhaps, pre- 
vented him from seeing his own wood for his own trees, came to be 
invested with a power that a generation ago started rolling a ball which 
is still rolling. He was the first personification in our time of a national 
leader who exceeded his proper competence. When Hitler followed in 
the series, the ball had grown to ghastly proportions and he gave his 
particular shove to it. Stalin ‘to-day inherits it. The power and respon- 
sibility that fall to him are such as to open the lips of dumb men to give 
him warning. The masses of people in their material circumstance 
are powerless in the hands ot such men. 

The real tragedy is that power itself, unless by the grace of God-it 
transcend itself into an active sense of responsibility and become an 
agent of service instead of disservice to mankind, infects its poison into 
others who covet its accompanying privileges, or who believe honestly, 
but mistakenly, that they can thereby advance a good cause. There 
results a wild conglomerate of petty dictators grasping what power 
they gan with both hands, some honest, some dishonest, some atheist, 
some Christian, in pretension ; but all grabbing at power, and most of 
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them incautious about the use of it. The masses of people throughout 
the world become more and more helpless in the hands of the bosses, 
and they cry out for leaders who will not lead them into disaster, whether 
the international disaster of war or the national disaster of bank-. 
ruptcy and starvation. The probably impending collapse of the chief 
exponent of political tyranny gives the opportunity to the more 
enlightened West to take that deep draught of Christian faith which Sir 
Stafford Cripps has so well prescribed,'and to reflect upon the old 
Christian revelation, including its promulgation of the Laws of God, 
whereby the clue to human prosperity is given in the simple Law of 
Charity, whereunder the goodness, dignity, freedom and mutual love 
and service of individual human beings are the competent and the 
only agent of human welfare. Politics are a minor necessity, a means 
of common convenience and of the collective safeguarding of individual 
rights. When they expand beyond that function and become not the 
servant but the master of the people, they defeat their object and 
instead of safeguarding they destroy individual rights. The pen- 
dulum has swung violently ; from misused freedom to imposed tyranny. 
What the world needs is leadership which shall first set the people free 
again and safeguard the freedom from misuse by the Specific invocation 
of the only effective help available, that of the Laws of God, which 
were commanded to us for that very purpose, and which we rightly 
know by heart as the Ten Commandments. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
November 10th, 1947. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


MAKERS OF HISTORY.* 


No brief review can do justice to the interest and value of Sir Arthur 
Salter’s latest work. Though he has seen a good deal of history in the making 
and on various occasions has helped to make it, it is less of events than of 
human beings that he speaks, and it is a fascinating occupation to wander 
through this portrait gallery of celebrities in three continents with such a 
guide. His record as a distinguished civil servant, his manifold services to the 
League of Nations, and his present position as an Independent in the House 
of Commons, facilitate the detachment which enhances the weight of his 
testimony. Though he expresses opinions on almost every page there is no 
trace of party bias. Readers who, like the present reviewer, have known a 
number of his sitters, will bably agree that the portraits of the men 
they know best are true to lite. He fmds something to praise in people whom 
he does not particularly sae. and freely criticises others who earn the 

ighest marks. 

whole book is a discourse on the immense significance of personality 
in the pattern of events, and his thesis is illustrated in the career of twenty- 
two distinguished figures. Many of them, like the rest of us, are curious 
mixtures. Arthur Balfour, with his charm and distinction, was the last of the 
aristocrats ; “‘ the d currents moving in his later ge hay seemed outside 
his vision, his sympa y, and his power to handle.” cit George, the self- 
made Celt, “ heroic aid romantic,” was hated by the eged classes as 
Roosevelt was hated in Wall Street and was as little de par ee from his goal. 
“ More than any other single man he shaped the course of Britain’s new 
democracy ; he paved the way laid the foundations, fixed the design, for 
what is now the vast and growing structure of social security. If a 
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reformer and a radical, he was not a revolutionary. For all the violence of 
his attacks on privilege, for all that was called his a for all bis 
opportunism, there was a consistent moderation in his te outlook. 
He wanted less social inequality, he wanted equality of opportunity, but not 
a dead level. He was a Li , a radical Liberal, but neither a socialist nor 
in the full sense an equalitarian. No one who had risen rapidly from obscurity 
to great power has ever been less the victim of vanity and social flattery.” 
It is a fme tribute, yet it is not all praise. He was ruthless in personal rela- 
tions, felt less ne a colleagues than Asquith or Churchill, and lost his 
sureness of touch ter years, 

The portrait of Ramsay MacDonald is perhaps the least sympathetic of 
the series. Though the triumph over innumerable obstacles was a romance, 
office and power revealed the failings which made his closing years a tragedy. 
His health declined, he came to prefer the society of cultivated aristocrats to 
that of his old political associates, was touchy and vain, forfeited the con- 
fidence, and respect of the party he had built up by remaining as a roi 
fainéant with Mr. Baldwin as Mayor of the Palace, and he lingered too long 
on the politital stage. Haldane’s later career was equally disappointing, but 
in his case it was his misfortune, not his fault. Sir Arthur laments the loss 
to the nation of a consummate planner and a first-class brain resulting from 
his virtual exclusion from' public affairs in 1915. 

The two longest chapters are devoted to Churchill and Neville Chamber- 
lam. “ It is not easy for one who has served under Mr. Churchill to keep 
what he thinks and feels about him this side idolatry. There is perhaps no 
great man in history whose ona will be so vivid, convincing and authentic 
for later ages.” That he, like Lloyd George, lost something of his quality 

, after bis fall from power is admitted, but one of the lessons of this volume 
is that great figures should be judged by their best years. The portrait of 
Neville Chamberlain must have been far harder to paint, for he was exce 
tionally reserved and therefore difficult to know. “ In manner he was glacial 
rather than genial. He had neither the spontaneous ease of intercourse of 
some of his colleagues nor the fausse bonhomie of others.” He was shy, proud, 
and imaginatively limited. He was annoyed by opposition, and even among 
his political followers he preferred unquestioning obedience to independent 
thinking, “ For any problem within the range of his vision and experience 
he was supremely competent.” It was his misfortune—and the misfortune. of 
his country——that he was called to the helm at a time when the ever-worsen- 
ing European situation urgently required a statesman with the long experi- 
ence of foreign affairs which he lacked. He resented criticism from men who 
understood more than himself, by-passed the Foreign Office, believed he 
could keep Mussolini friendly by appeasement, and was slow to realise that 
in Hitler he was dealing with a neurotic megalomaniac. Sir Arthur, not 
temperamentally a hanging judge, is even more severe on Mr. Baldwin's 
blindness to the Nazi peril than on his successor, who inherited a situation of 
unpreparedness which tempted the dictators to run amok. That the policy of 
appeasement with which his name will always be associated was a failure is 
known to us all; that it never had a chance is the conviction of the author. 
“ Munich, however, was not the weakness of a moment ora man. It was the 
climax of a long period of blindness and inadequate preparation, most culp- 
able in the time of Baldwin, and starting indeed long before him. It was in- 
deed much more than that. It was a phase of weakness in the life of the 
democracies of the world—of all the democracies.” The moral of the Second 
World War is clear. To preserve our liberties we must be ready to defend 
them with the same zeal as that which is displayed by their y enemies. 

There is no space to comment on the remaining portraits in this delightful 
volume—Bryce, H. G. Wells and Keynes, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt, the French trio—Clemenceau, Poincaré and Briand—Mussolini 
and Chiang Kai-shek. All are illuminated by the personal contacts of the 
author, and every section will help us—and those who come after us—to 
visualise the personalities of men who for a longer or shorter period filled 
the world with their fame. G. P.G. 
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THE VERGE OF THE ABYSS.* 


` It is rare indeed for a publicist to achieve a record such as we associate 
with the name of Norman Angell. Forty ago the Pe warnings of 
The Great Iiluston fell upon an unheeding world. oughout this long 
interval the author of that seminal pamphlet has borne unflinching witness 
in the cause-of and world co-operation, and now in honoured age he 
has produced his most searching and uent book. The Steep Places is a 
message for the hour—exactly timed, and surely unanswerable. ` 
Sir Norman Angell reminds us at the outset that four events, as portentous 
as any in history, had befallen when the second world war was ending : 
the atom bomb, the dissolution of the British Empire in the East, the com- 
leted might of Soviet Russia, and the arrival of the United States as a world 
Powar. The new age, therefore, is overwhelmingly upon us. The labours of 
our statesmen, the thinking and feeling of the peoples, must somehow be 
transformed to meet thèse terrific actualities, or the doom of civilisation is - 
certain. Our minds and morals cannot remain in the pre-atomic age. If we 
desire to survive, we have to renounce the dead dogmas, the fanaticisms and 
ferocities of a world that has been destroyed. One necessary step is a re- 
pudiation of the simplified materialist interpretation of history, and of the 
doctrine, so assiduously preached in our time, that all would be well and the 
peace assured if economic ills could be removed. The fervours and tragedies 
of nationalism furnish one powerful answer to this illusion. Men are not moved 
by facts but by opinions about facts, by perverted reason and “ the loaded 
dice ” of emotiop, by moral passion mobilised for immoral ends. It is clearly 
not true that wars are due to the poverty of nations, and what plea could be 
- more unreal than that an industrial nation needing raw materials would be~ 
enriched by conquest of the lands that contam them? Ownership has 
nothing to do with access. The great structure of British foreign trade, for 
example, was built mainly on raw materials held by countries that Britain 
did not own. The kindred theory that wars are inevitable because of property ~ 
and capitalism is equally without warrant. The recent war brought out most 
ikingly the ironic dilemma of communist doctrine, since the capitali 
Powers did not perform according to the prophecies. Britain and the United 
States made war to the bitterest end, not ae the U.S.S.R. but upon Nazi 
Germany. It was the world’s most eminent -Imperialist who first hailed 
Russia as an ally. And, by the way, Mr. Churchill’s vision and oratory are 
eulogised here in a passage of unwonted warmth. ' 
Sir Norman Angell’s larger public is in America, and the book was written 
with that audience constantly in mind. This being so, one could perhaps 
argue that he might have made sure of a ter victory in persuasion by 
means of a rearrangement of his chapters. He has put into the latter part of 
the volume a triumphant exposition of the Monroe Doctrine and England’s’ 
part in its genesis, together with a brilliant statement of Britain’s protracted 
service to world security. The century of our control of the seas, he points out, 
contained the widest extension of self-government ever known. This is 
“freedom in history,” an untold story. And the basic fact of our day is 
simply this : that if in 1940 the Empire had not existed and been essentially 
united, Hitler would have won and the world been lost. - 
' The book contains no more weighty chapter than the one headed “ Russia 
and the West.” Sir Norman urges that in confronting this greatest of present- 
day problems the statesmen of Britain and American should pay attention 
to what the Moscow leaders have said, and said in writing rather. than in 
interviews with Mr. Harold Stassen and others. The conclusion is that the 
vital division exists: “ We must start by facing the fact of difference, and 
then find means of peaceful existence despite it.” . 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


* Ths Stesp Places: An Examination of Political Tendenciss. By Sir Norman Angell. 
Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. F 
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STATES AND MORALS.* 


The author of this stimulating book does not claim to make an original 
contribution to political philosophy, and indeed it would be difficult to see 
how such a contribution could -result from the assumptions from which the 
book starts. Its chief aim is to prove that there is no such thimg as objective 
truth in politics, since political ideas are merely the expression of moral 
principles about which in the author’s opinion there can be no universal 
agreement. In other words there is no political philosophy as such—merely 
a number of political theories none of which can claim universal validity or 
command general Rit All the paler aoa rd can hope for is to 

i be able to classify the various grounds on which the State claims to exercise 
authority over its members and to justify his personal predilection for what- 
ever moral views he happens to hold. It is obvious that this approach is not 
a very satisfactory one, as it leaves the really vital issues undecided and 
merely accepts the spiritual and moral chaos in the midst of which we live. 
Relativism carried to this extent is bound to end up in defeatism. If there is 
really nothing to choose between the organic conception of the Nazi State and 
the individualist democratic pattern of the British type, the correct logical 
conclusion would appear to be anarchy. It is only fair, however, to add that 
the author himself comes down quite emphatically on the side of liberalism 
and democracy, but in order to do so he has to perform a logical tour de force. 
It is significant that he fails to give a convincing philosophical explanation 
for the existence of political obligation as such. How can the State claim to 
exert authority at all if the which it claims to protect are merely 
fictitious and nothing but projections of the subjective mind into the world 
of political reality ? It may be that all political philosophies of the past have 
been nothing but feeble approaches to the truth ; but to deny that there is 
objective truth by which we regulate man’s relation to his fellows is a counsel 
of despair which perhaps in itself accurately reflects our.desperate moral 

ition 


P The most interesting sections of the book are concerned with a classification 
of the various states with which political history confronts us, though the 
differentiation between the organic theory, the Consent theory, and the Force 
theory has an element of oversimplification in it. No state is entirely based on 
force just as there is no state which can do completely without it, a fact which 
the author himself clearly recognises. This empirical part of the book, 
however, contains a wealth of shrewd observations, such as the comment on 
the di cy in Karl Marx between the cold scientist who believes in the 
inevitability of his materialist law and the passionate prophet who declaims 
against injustice and exploitation. Most people would agree with the author 
that dogmatism about political and moral theories is dangerous, particularly 
if it to those outbursts of violence which have become such a disturbing 
feature of our time. It is doubtful, however, whether his urbane outlook will 
be accepted by those who aré most responsible for the ideological struggle 
which is at present being waged. 
- : i REINHOLD ARIS. 
+ * * * 


In The Unseifish Egoist: A Siudy of Joseph Joubert (Longman, ros. 6d.) 
Miss Joan Evans advances further along the tempting path on which she 
recently entered with her charming little sketch of Mme. de Sérilly. She 
knows, loves and understands France, and seems Apay at home in the 
troubled period of the Revolution and Napoleon which tried men’s hearts and 
revealed their innermost thoughts. Jo was introduced to English and 
French readers by Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve nearly a century ago, 
but so much material has since come to light that a full-length portrait 
becomes possible and necessary. Even with his voluminous notebooks 
and correspondence before us he remains a somewhat unsubstantial figure, 
a mirror reflecting the light of his circle-rather than emitting bright rays of 
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his own. Though possessing a quiet distinction of thought and phrase he is 
likely to interest twentieth-century readers mainly as the friend of men and 
women more celebrated or more colourful than himself. Miss Evans has a 
rare talent for intimate portraiture and the creation of atmosphere. The 
handsomest lion in the menagerie is Chateaubriand, one of the supreme 
masters of French prose but also among the most unblushing egoists who 
ever lived. Though the gentle Joubert counted him and Fontanes among his - 
valued friends, he was a woman's rather than a man’s man and'was happiest 
in their company. It is always a pleasure to read of Pauline de Beaumont, in 
whose cosy. little ttle salon several of'the leading actors on Miss Evans’ 

found understanding and precious comradeship in distracting times. Happily 
for us the French are great lettet-writers. 


* * + * * 


A volume of over a thousand pages, “‘ Conference Series 92,” issued by the 
Department of State: The Treaty of Versailles and After (Washington, 194 wate. 
edited by Mr. Denys P. Myers, assisted by Dr. Notter and Dr 
Spaulding and generally advised by Professor Bernadotte Schmitt, is a, 
welcome addition to the literature of makers. Unlike the German 
publication of 1938 by Dr. Berber, Das von Versatiles, these American 
scholars do not set out to prove a thesis but provide the student of diplomatic 
history with a guide to all relevant cist provi refer to the international 
treaties mentioned in the Versailles Treaty aad eon to what further 
agreements or disagreements each clause gave rise eir publication may 
well serve as a handbook to research, for its pages include the diplomatic 
history of our century. In addition to the Versailles text proper the reader 
will find relevant texts from Dawes to Young, from ‘the e Statute to 
Locarno, etc. Those who are concerned about the new peace can find 

guidance about the wisdom and the folly óf the last in this indispensable 
addition to the great documentary series on The Parts Tae onference, still 


in process of publication. 


-`S 


> * * * ` 


* 
Dr. H. Sg pects i eka has issued a small volume of Private Letters of 
W. E.H Historian (Home & Van Thal, London, 6s.). 
Besides coving us with some interesting snapshots of life in Ireland in his 
student days and of travel in Italy Lecky speaks here revealingly about his 
early love, Buckle, his pro-Southern outlook in the American Civil War, and 
his own History of orals. Buckle he judged to be “the very greatest 
intellect ever applied to history. I do not agree with all his views, for I 
believe in free and in the influence of race, etc. es e gEN a 
effect of physical geography.” As to his own History he thought it ‘ 
foundly revolutionary ” though he “ suppressed or ‘faintly. int intimated. P his 
opinions. For the student of the strand of British historiography that runs 
from Buckle to Lecky—and to A. J. Toynbee—these letters are of ae 


* * * * + `, 
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assistant in the German Propaganda Ministry, A. Semmler,, desetves, notice 
(Goebbels, the Man next to Hitler. Westhouse, London, gs. 6d}. It sets down 
the impressions of one of the two ha age ress officers who surveyed the world press 
for Goebbels. What strictly limited horizeh of the author: 
he admired his chief whom he ells “at bottom a man of fine feeling ” in the 
very month when Frau Goebbels laments about the fate of her children whom 
canoe tears There are no revelations in his pages. Goebbels is white- 

washed throughout. He is shown to have favoured a separate peace with 
Russia. Hitler, on the other hand, did not listen to such advice but left 
Dietrich, Goebbels’ rival, a free hand. The most ‘dramatic pages are devoted 
to a second-hand account pf the Hitler Plot of July 1944, when Goebbels 
saved the situation for his master by a timely t oka. conversation from 
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